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PREFACE. 



The volume no\v offered to the public is designed to 
demonstrate the existence of a simple and beautiful law of 
nature, governing man in all his efforts for the maintenance 
and improvement of his condition, a law so powerful and 
universal tJiat escape from it is impossible, but which, 
nevertheless, has heretofore remained unnoticed. The further 
object of these pages is, by aid of this law, to examine and 
to solve various questions of great interest. In doing this, it 
has been necessary to refer to the history of various nations, 
in order to show that certain causes have invariably produced 
certain effects; and thus, to account for the differences ob- 
servable in their present condition, and in their modes of 
thought and action. If in so doing the author be found to 
have expressed himself strongly in regard to some of the 
nations of Europe, he begs the reader to believe that he has 
done so not because he is not of them, but because they are 
not of those who have maintained peace and permitted the 
laws of nature to take effect ; and if, on the contrary, he has 
spoken highly of the course pursued by the United States, and 
has placed in a strong point of view the results here realised, 
he begs the reader also to believe that he has done so, not 
merely because he is of them, but because they have, to an 
extent hitherto unprecedented, followed " the things that make 
for peace ;" and because they, less than any other people, have 



interltr d uith the great natural laws undei \\liich nan lives, 
and moves, and has his being "liod, ' aajs tiie m^e man, 
" hath made m'in upright, bu' he has sought out manj inven- 
tions " We find fewer of the&e " inventiuns" m the history 
(if the United States than in that of any other nation, and it 
iS due to the great cause of Truth and Human Hippiuess to 
exhibit as strongly as possible the contrast betnpfn the unro- 
stncted operation of the laws of God on the one h-mj and the 
lesulls of the " inventions ' of man, on the other 
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THE LESSON OF THE PAST 
THE PRESENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

MAN AND LAND. 

The first cultivator, the Robinson Cnisoe of his day, 
provided however with a wife, has neither axe nor spade. 
He works alone. Population being small, land is, of 
course, abundant. He may select for himself, without 
fear of his title being disputed. He is surrounded by 
soils possessed, in the iiighest possible degree, of the 
qualities that fit them for yielding large returns to labour. 
They are, however, covered with immense trees that he 
cannot fell, or they are swamps that he cannot drain. 
To pass through them even is attended with no small 
difficulty. The first is a mass of roots, stumps, decay- 
ing logs, and shrubs, while into the other he sinks half 
leg deep at every step. The atmosphere, too, is impure. 
Fogs settle upon the low lands, and the dense foliage 
of-the wood prevents the circulation of the air. He has 
no axe, but if he had, he would not venture there, for to 
do so, would be attended with certain loss of health and 
great risk of life. Vegetation, too, is so luxuriant, that 
before he could, with the imperfect machinery at his 
command, clear a single acre, a portion of it would be 
again so overgrown that he would have to recom- 
mence his labour, which would be almost, if not quite, 
that of Sisyphus. The higher lands, comparatively bare 
of timber, are ill calculated to yield a return to his 
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labour. Nevertheless there are spots on the hill where 
the thin soil has prevented the growth of trees and shrubs, 
or there are spaces among the trees, that can be culb- 
vated while they still remain standing, and when he pnUs 
up by the roots the few shrubs scattered over the surface, 
he feels no apprehension of their being speedily replaced. 
With his hands he may even succeed in barking the 
trees, or, by the aid of fire, he may so far destroy them 
that time alone is needed to give him a few cleared acres, 
upon which he may plant his grain, with little fear of 
weeds. To attempt these things upon the richer lands 
would be loss of labour. In some places the ground is 
always wet. In others, the trees are too large to be seri- 
ously injured by iire, and its only effect would be to stimu- 
late the growth of weeds and brush. He, therefore, 
commences the work of cultivation far up the hill, where, 
making with his stick holes in the light sod that drains 
itself, he drops the grain an inch or two below the sur- 
face, and in due season obtains a return of double the 
amount of his seed. He pounds this between stones, 
and obtains bread. His condition is improved. He has 
succeeded in making the earth labour for him, while 
himself engaged in trapping rabbits or squirrels, and 
in gathering fruits. In process of time, he succeeds in 
sharpening a stone, and thus obtains a hatchet by aid of 
which he is enabled to proceed more rapidly in girdling 
the frees, and in removing the sprouts and their roots, 
which is nevertheless a very slow and laborious opera- 
tion. At the next step, we find him bringing into acti- 
vity a new soil, whose food- producing powers were less 
obvious to sight than those of that first attempted. He 
finds an ore of copper, and by the aid of some of his 
fallen and decayed timber, succeeds in burning it, and 
thus obtains a better axe, with far less labour than was 
required for the first. He has also something like a spade. 
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He can now make holes four inches deep with less la- 
bour than with his stick he could make those of two. 
He penetrates to a lower soil, and being enabled to stir 
the earth and loosen it, the rain is now absorbed instead 
of running off from the hard ground, and he finds his new 
one far better and more easily worked than that upon 
which he has heretofore wasted his labour. His seed, 
better protected, is less liable to be frozen out in winter, 
or parched in summer, the consequence of which is that 
he gathers thrice the quantity sown. His new soil 
g^ves him larger returns with less labour. At the next 
step, we find him bringing into action another new soil. 
He has found that which, on burning, yields him zinc, 
and by combining this with his copper he has brass. 
His machinery improves, and he proceeds more rapidly, 
He sinks deeper into the land first occupied, and is en- 
abled to clear other lands upon which vegetation grows 
more luxuriantly, because he can now exterminate the 
shrubs with some hope of occupying the land before they 
are replaced with others equally valueless for the sup- 
ply of his wants. His children, too, have grown, and 
they can weed the ground and assist him in removing 
the obstacles by which his progress is impeded. At an- 
other step, we find him burning a piece of the iron soil 
which surrounds him in all directions, and now he is en- 
abled to obtain a real axe and spade, inferior in quality, but 
still much superior to those by which his labour has been 
thus far aided. He next, with the aid of his sons, grown 
to man's estate, removes the light pine of the hiO-side, 
leaving still untouched, however, the heavy oak of the 
river bottom. His cultivable ground is increased in ex- 
tent, while he is enabled with his spade to penetrate still 
deeper than before, thus bringing into action the powers 
of the several soils lying witliin half a dozen inches of the 
surface. He finds, with great pleasure, that the light 
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soil is underlaid with clay, and that by combining the 
two he obtains a new one far more productive than that 
first brought into activity. He finds, too, that by turning 
the top soil down, the process of decomposition is fecUi- 
tated, and that thus, with each new operation, he receives 
an increasing reward for his labour. His family has in- 
creased, and he has obtained the important advantage 
of combination of exertion. Things that were needed to 
be done to render his land more rapidly productive, but 
which were to one man impracticable, become simple and 
easy when now attempted by himself and his half dozen 
sons, each of whom obtains far more food than he alone 
could at first command, and in return for fer less severe 
exertion. He next extends his operations downwards, 
towards the low grounds of the stream, girdling the large 
trees, and bumingthe brush, and thus facilitating the pas- 
sage of air so as to render the land by degrees fitted for 
occupation. He now finds that his sons can perform aU 
the labours of the field, and that by devoting his own at- 
tention to the cultivation of the iron soil, he can render 
more aid, and with less severe labour, than in any other 
manner. He invents a hoe, by means of which his grand- 
children are enabled to keep the ground firee from weeds, 
and to tear up some of the roots by which his best lands 
— those last brought into cultivation — are yet infested. 
He has succeeded in taming the ox, but as yet has had 
no use for his services. He now invents the plough, and 
by means of a piece of twisted hide is enabled to attach 
the ox, and to turn up a deeper soil, i* hile extending his 
cultivation over land more distant from the place of his 
first little cabin, on the spot fii^t occupied. His family 
grows, and with it grows his wealth. He has better ma- 
■;hineiy, and he has reduced to cultivation more and bet- 
ter lands. Food and clothing are more abundant, and 
the air on the lower lands is improved by the clearing of 
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the trees. His house, too, is better. In the outset, it was 
a hole in the ground. Afterwards it was composed of such 
decayed logs as his unaided efTorts could succeed in roll- 
iBg and placing one upon the other. A chimney was an 
unhoped-for luxury, and he must Uve in perpetual smoke, 
or almost perish of cold. A window was a luxury un- 
thought of. If the severity of the weather required him 
to close his doors, he was stifled with smoke, and he 
passed his days in darkness. His time, therefore, diuing 
a large portion of the year, was totally unproductive, 
while his life was liable to be shortened by disease pro- 
duced by foul air within, or severe cold without, his 
miserable hut. With increase of population he has ac- 
quired wealth, derived from the cultivation of new and 
better soils ; and he has acquired also the power of com- 
bining his labour with that of others, thus rendering 
that of all more productive, I'hey now fell the heavy 
oak and the enormous pine, and avail themselves thereof 
for the construction of additional houses, each in regular 
succession better than the first. Health improves, and 
population increases more rapidly. Some of the sons 
are now employed in the field, while others prepare the 
skins and render them more fit for clothing; and a third 
set mate axes, spades, hoes, ploughs, and other imple- 
ments calculated to aid the labours of the field, and those 
of construction. The supply of food increases rapidly, and 
with it the power of accumulation. In the first years, 
there was perpetual danger of famine. Now, there is a 
surplus, and a part is stored to provide against the dan- 
ger of short crops. Cultivation extends itself along the 
hill-side, where deeper soils now laid open by the plough, 
afTord a better return, while down the slope of the hill each 
successive year is marked by the disappearance of the 
great trees by which the richer lands have heretofore been 
occupied, the intermediate spaces becoming meanwhile 
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enriched by the decomposition of the enormous roots, and 
more readily ploughed because of the gradual decay of 
the stumps. A single ox to the plough can now turn up 
a greater space than in the outset could be done by two. 
A single ploughnian can now do more than on the grouuc 
first cultivated could have been done by a hundred men 
armed with pointed sticks. The family are next enabled 
to drain some of the lower lands, and copious harvests 
of grain are obtained from the new soil now first cultivated. 
The oxen have heretofore roamed the woods, gathering 
what they could. The meadow is now granted to their 
use, the axe and the saw enabling the family to enclose 
them, and thus to lessen the labour attendant upon ob- 
taining supplies of meat, milk, butter and hides. Here- 
tofore their chief domestic animal has been the hog, 
which could live on mast. Now, they add beef, and per- 
haps mutton, the lands first cultivated being abandoned 
to the sheep. They obtain far more meat and grain, and 
with less labour than at any former period, although their 
numbers have so greatly increased. The father and 
grandfather have passed away, and the younger generations 
are now profiting by the wealth they had accumulated, 
while applying their own labour with daily increasing 
advantage: and obtaining a constantly increasing return, 
with increasing power of accumulation, and decreasing 
severity of application. They now bring new powers 
to their aid, and the water no longer is allowed to run 
to waste : the air itself is made to work. Windmills 
grind the grain, and sawmills cut the timber, which dis- 
appears more rapidly, while the work of drainage is in 
course of being improved by more efficient spades and 
ploughs. The little furnace makes iis appearance and char- 
coal is now applied to the reduction of the soil yielding 
iron, when it is found that the labour of a single day be- 
comes more productive than was before that of half a dozen. 
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Population spreads itself along tlie faces of the hills 
and down into the lower lands, becoming more and 
more dense at the seat of the original settlement, and 
with every step we find increasing tendency to com- 
hination of action for the pi-oducHon of food, the manidac- 
ture of clothing and household utensils, the construction 
of houses, and the preparation of machinery for aiding 
in all these operations. The heaviest timber : that grow- 
ing on the most fertile land : now disappears, and the 
deepest marshes are now drained. Roads are next made 
to facilitate the intercourse between the old settlement 
and the newer ones that have been formed around it, and 
to enable the grower of corn to exchange his product for 
improved spades and ploughs, and for clothing and fiimi- 
ture. Population again increases, and wealth slill further 
increases, and therewith man acquires more leisure for 
reflection on the results furnished by the experience of 
hiroself and his predecessors. His mind becomes more 
and more stimulated into action. The sand in the neigh- 
bourhood is found to be underlaid with marl, and by the 
aid of the improved machinery now in use, the two are 
brought into combination, thereby producing a soil of 
power far exceeding that of those heretofore cultivated. 
The return to labour increases, and all are better fed, and 
clothed, and housed, and all are incited to new exertions, 
while improved health and the power of working in-doors 
and out-of-doors, according to the season, enable them 
to apply their labour more steaddy and regularly. Thus 
far, however, they have found it difficult to gather their 
crops in season. The harvest time is short, and the 
whole strength of the community has been found in- 
sufficient to prevent much of the grain remaining on the 
ground until, over ripe, it was shaken out by the wind, 
or in the attempt to gather it: and not unfrequently it has 
been totally ruined by changes of weather after it was 
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fit to be harvested. The progress of cultivation has 
therel))' been airested, and labour has been superabund- 
ant duiing the year, while harvest produced a demand 
for it that could not he supplied. The reaping-hook 
takes the place of the hand, and the scythe enables the 
farmer to cut bis bay. The cradle and the horse-rake 
follow, and all tend to increase the facility of accumula- 
tion, and thus to increase the power of appljing labour 
to new soils, deeper or more distant, more heavily bur- 
dened with timber, or more liable to be flooded, and 
thus requiring embankment as well as drainage. New 
combinations, too, are formed. The clay is found to be 
underlaid with the soil called lime, which latter, like the 
iron soil, requires preparation to fit it for the task of com- 
bination. The road, the wagon, and the horse facilitate 
the work, by enabhng the fiirmer readily to obtain sup- 
plies of the carbon-yielding soO, called coal, and he now 
obtains, by burning the lime and combining it with the 
clay, a better soil than at any former period : one that will 
yield more corn, and that requires far less severe labour 
from himself, his oxen, or his horses. Population and 
weaifb again increase, and the steam-engine facilitates 
the work of drainage, while the railroad and the engine 
facilitate the transportation to market of his products. 
His cattle are now fattened at home, and a large por- 
tion of the produce of his rich meadow-land is left at 
home, in the form of manure, to be applied to other soils, 
yet found incapable of yielding a return to labour. In- 
stead of sending food to fatten them at market, he now 
obtains _^rom market their refuse in the form of bones, 
and the productiveness of labour is greatly increased. 
Passing thus, at every step, from the poor to the better 
soils, the supply of food, and of all ofher of the necessa- 
ries of life increases daily, and men consume more, while 
accumulating wealth with constantly increasing rapidity. 
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The danger of femine and disease passes away. In- 
creased retorns to labour and daily improving condition 
render labour pleasant, and man applies himself more 
steadily asbis work becomes less severe. Population in- 
creases, and the rapidity of its increase is seen to be 
greater with each successive generation ; and with each is 
seen an increase of the power of living in connection 
with each other, by reason of the power of obtaining con- 
stantly increasing supplies from the same surface ; with 
each is seen an increase in tbe tendency to combination 
of action, by which tbeir labours ate lendeied more 
productive ^their wants increased — the desiie and the 
facilities of commerce augmented tending to produce 
harmony and peace, and security of person and property 
among themselves, and with the world: accompanied by 
constant increase of numbers, wealth, prosperity and 
happiness. 



Nearly forty years have elapsed since Mr. Ricardo 
communicated to the world his discovery of the nature 
and causes of rent, and of the law of its progress. The 
work by means ofwhich it was first made known has since 
been the text-book of that portion of the English com- 
munity, who style themselves, par excellence, political 
economists, and any thing short of absolute faith in its 
contents is regarded as heresy, worthy of excommunica- 
tion, or as evidence of an incapacity to comprehend them, 
worthy only of contempt. Nevertheless, imitating in this 
the action of the followers of Mahomet, in regard to the Ko- 
ran, the professors, one and all, who have undertaken to 
teach this doctrine, insist upon construing it after their 
own fashion, and modifying it to suit their own views 
and the apparent necessities of the case ; the consequence 
C 2* 
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of which is, that the inquirer is at a loss to determine 
what it is that he is required to beheve. Having studied 
carefidly the works of the most eminent of the recent 
writers on the subject, and having found no two of them 
to agree, he turns, in despair, to Mr. Ricardo himself, 
and there he finds, in the celebrated chapter on rent, con- 
tradictions that cannot he reconciled, and a series of com- 
plications such as never before, as we believe, was found 
in the same number of lines. The more he studies, the 
more he is puzzled, and the less difficulty does he find in 
accounting for the variety of doctrines taught by men 
who profess to belong to the same school, and who all 
agree, if in bttle else, in regarding the new theory of 
rent as the great discovery of the age. 

In looking round, he sees that all the recognised laws 
of nature are characterized by the most perfect simpli- 
city, and the greatest breadth. He sees that they are of 
universal application, and that those by whom they are 
taught are freed from any necessity for resorting to nar- 
row exceptions to account for particular facts. The sim- 
plicity of Kepler's law of 'equal areas in equal times' is 
perfect. Its truth is universal, and all to whom it is ex- 
plained feel assured not only that it is true, but that it 
must continue to be so in relation to all the planets that 
may be discovered, numerous though they may be, and 
however distant from the sun and from us. A child may 
comprehend it, and the merest novice may make himself 
so fully master of it as to enable him to teach it to others. 
It needs no commentary, no modification. Such is not 
the case with the law to which we now desire to call the 
attention of our readers. Whatever else may be its me- 
rits, it cannot be charged with either simplicity or uni- 
versality. 

At first sight, it looks, however, to be exceedingly 
simnle. Rent is said to be paid for land of the first 
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quality, yielding one hundred quarters in return to a given 
quantity of labour, when it becomes necessary, with the 
increase of population, to cultivate land of the second 
quality, capable of yielding but ninety quarters in re- 
turn to the same quantity of labour: and the amount of 
rent then paid for No. 1 is equal to the difference 
between Ihsir respective products. No proposition 
could be calculated to command more universal as- 
sent. Every man who hears it sees around him land 
that pays rent. He sees that that which j-ieWs forty 
bushels to the acre pays more rent tian that which yields 
but thirty, and that the difference is nearly equal to the 
difference of product. He becomes at once a disciple 
of Mr. Ricardo, admitting that the reason why prices are 
paid for the use of land is that soils are different in their 
qualities, when he would, at the same moment, regard it 
as in the highest degree absurd if any one were to un- 
dertake to prove that prices are paid for oxen because one 
ox is heavier than another ; that rents are paid for houses 
because some will accommodate twenty persons and 
others only ten : or that all ships command freights be- 
cause some sliips differ from others in their capacity. 

A certain portion of the world now thinks that it sees 
in this difference in the quahtics of soils the reason why 
rent is paid for any soils. It is not a very large portion, 
for the theory has made but little way out of England. 
It is taught by a few in France, and by some in Ame- 
rica, but elsewhere, it has, we believe, made no progress 
whatsoever, which would certainly not have been the case 
had it been, like other of the laws of nature, charac- 
terized by that simplicity which is essential to universality 
of application. 

In former times it was obvious to the whole world that 
the earth remained unmoved, and that the sun performed 
a daily revolution around it. It was not to be doubted 
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that such was the case, but if any one so far ventured, 
he was referred to the Scriptures for unquestionable evi- 
dence of the fact. Careful observers, however, detected 
numerous other fects whose existence was incompatible 
with that of the one great and universally admitted feet, 
EVrther observation confirmed them in the doubts thus 
raised, and it was found, at length, that, patch the Ptole- 
maic theory as its professors might, it could not be made 
to cover iacts whose existence was undeniable. It was 
too long for some, and too short for others. To disbelieve 
it, however, was rank heresy, worthy not only of excom- 
munication, but of punishment by fire. Copernicus never- 
theless daredto declare his disbelief, and to proclaim to (he 
■world that the sun stood still, and that the earth it was 
that moved. Persecution embittered the remaining years 
of his life, and his disciple Galileo was compelled, on his 
knees, to recant his declaration of belief in the monstrous 
doctrine, yet the whole civilized world now unites with 
him in the assertion that " still it moves." 

The doctrine of Mr. Ricardo has, in like manner, been 
found quite too long for some facts, and as much too short 
for many others, and hence the numerous modifications 
it has undergone.* Every new teacher tries to stretch it 

* Among the earliest and mast distinguished of (he advocates of Mr. 
lUcanlo'a iloctrtne was the author of the Templar's Dialogues. In a recent 
wor][ by the same author we find the following passage : — 

" The lendmciea of a natural law like that of rent it ts always right to 
expose, and Ricardo firat did expose them. Othets had discovered the 
law ; he first applied his sagacious sense lo its consequences upon pro- 
fits, wages, price; and through them upon utiiveisal economy. That 
was right; for that we are irredeemably his debtors. But it was no! 
right lo keep studiously out of ughl that eternal counter-movement which 
tends, by an equivalent agency, (o redress the disturbed balance. This 
concealment has had the eftect of introducing marvels into a severe sci- 
ence; since else, what other than a miracle is it that rent has not tong 
since absorbed the whole landed produce — a result to which it so mani- 
festly tends. ' • • Our own social system seems to harbour within 
itself the germ of ruin. Either we must destroy rent, i. e. that which causes 
rent, or tent iMilt destroy us," &a. — Logk of Political Economy, p. 190. 
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in the direction necessary to cover some well-observed 
fact, the consequence of wHch is, that others are left un- 
covered. In the efTort to conceal the head and arms, the 
feet are exposed, and when the cloak is stretched so as 
to cover the feet and head, the arms present fhcmselves 
to view. Such precisely was the case with the system 
of Ptolemy. It was neither broad nor simple. It was 
based on a few facts, omitting all reference to a thousand 
others, and hence its downfall, the necessary consequence 
of its untruth. 

Proposing, as we do, to submit some views in opposi- 
tion to this doctrine of the cause of rent, we would beg 
leave respectfully to surest to the disciples of Mr. Ri- 
cardo, into whose hands this volume may chance to 
fall, that their confidence in its truth is not greater than 
was that of the followers of Ptolemy : that the evidence 
of the great fact upon which it rests is not as obvious as 
was that of the revolution of the sun ; nor the belief 
therein quite as universal : that as Ptolemy was ultimate- 
ly proved to be in error, so may Mr. Ricardo, at some 
time, be : and that it is, therefore, within the bounds of 
possibility that it may not he an entire waste of time to 
read the brief examination of their favourite system that 
we shall now oflTer for their consideration. 

That theory, in its simplest form, is contained in the 
following propositions ; — 

First : That in the commencement of cultivation, when 
population is small and land consequently abundant, 

Mr. Ricarilo taught that as population increased, the return to labour 
diminished, and the power of accumulation became less. Mr. De 
Quincey would have had him leach that as population increased, the 
power of accumulation also increased, and that by aid of the capital ac- 
cumulated, the return to labour increased. Mr. Iticardo did not conceal 
this. He did not see it Mr, De Quincej does see it, and a veiy little 
reflection will satisfy him that the facts and the theory are totally incon- 
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the best soils: liose capable of yielding the largest re- 
turn, say one hundred quarters, to a given quantity of 
labour ; alone are cultivated. 

Second : That with the progress of population, land be 
comes less abundant, and there arises a necessity for cul- 
tivating that yielding a smaller return; and that resort is 
then had to a second, and afterwards to a third and a 
fourth class of soils, yielding respectively ninety, eighty 
and seventy quarters to the same quantity of labour. 

Third : That with the necessity for applying labour 
less productively, which thus accompanies the growth of 
population, rent arises ; the owner of land No. 1 being 
enabled to demand and to obtain, in return for its use, ten 
quarters, when resort is had to that of second quality ; 
twenty when No. 3 is brought into use, and thirty when 
it becomes necessary to cultivate No. 4. 

Fourth: That the proportion of the landlord tends 
thus steadily to increase as the productiveness of labour 
decreases, the division being as follows, to wit ; — 



t the first period, when No. ! alone is cultivaleJ 


100 


100 


00 


" Eocond period " No. I and S are cultivated 


190 


180 


10 


" third period " No. 1, 2 and 3 


270 


340 


30 


" fourth period " No. 1,3, 3 and 4 


340 


380 


60 


- fifth period " Mo. 1,3, 3,4, and 5 


400 


300 


100 


" Biith period " No. 1, 3,.% 4, 5 and 8 " 


450 


300 


!50 


" seventhperiod" No. 1,2,3,4, 5, Band? " 


490 


380 


310 



and that there is thus a tendency to the ultimate absorption 
of the whole produce by the owner of the lind, ^nd to 
asfeadiiy mere isinginequahtj of condition the pow rof 
the labourti to consume tl e commodities which he pro- 
duces stedddj diminishing, while that of the landowner 
to claim them, as rent, is steadily incieasmg 

Fifth That this tendency tow ards a diminution in the 
return of labour, and towards an increase of the land 
lord's propLition, always exi^its ■where population in- 
eieases tnd most exi-its where population u 
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rapidly: but is in a certain degree counteracted by 
increase of wealth, producing improvement of culti- 
vation. 

Sixth : That every such improvement tends to retard 
the growth of rents, while every obstacle to improvement 
tends to increase that growth : and that, therefore, the 
interests of the landowner and labourer are always op- 
posed to each other, rents rising as labour falls, and vice 
versa. 

We hope that this statement of the theory will be 
deemed by its advocates unexceptionable. We desire to 
state it with perfect fairness, but we know of few things 
more difficult, because of the numerous exceptions and 
modifications that have been required to make it fit 
the fects. So difficult, notwithstanding, has the opera- 
tion of fitting been found, that some of its most distin- 
guished advocates have seemed much disposed to think 
the fault is in the facts themselves.* 

It will be perceived that the whole system is based 
upon the assertion of the existence of a single fact, viz., 
that in the commencement of cultivation, when popula- 
tion is small, and land consequently abundant, the soils 
capable of yielding the largest return to any given quan- 
tify of labour alone are cultivated. That fact exists, or 
it does not. If it has no existence, the system falls 
to the ground. That it does not exist ; that it never has 
existed in any country whatsoever ; and that it is con- 
trary to the nature of things that it should have existed, 
or can exist, we propose now to show. 

• " The one [the practical man] draws his notion of the universe from 
Ae few objects which compose the furnituie of his counting-liouse ; the 
other [the philosopher] having got demonstration on his aide, and forget- 
ting that it is onlj a demonstration -am — a proof at alt times liahle to be 
set a«de bj the addition of a ^ngle new fact to the hypothesis — denies 
instead of eiamining and sifdng the allegations which are opposed to 
him."—/. S. Mill. 
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The picture presented by the theory differs materially 
from that-which we have ofifered to the consideration of the 
reader. Mr. Ricardo places his settler ontlie best lands, 
and the children of that settler on those which are inferior. 
He makes man the victim of a sad necessity, increasing 
with his numbers, whereas, we have shown him exer- 
cising constantly increasing power, derived from com- 
bined exertion by those numbers. He had never vrit- 
nessed, as at this moment we do from the window at 
which we write, the progress of a new settlement. Had 
he done so, we doubt not his strong mind would have 
enabled him to study out the true cause of rent, and the 
law of its progress and decline. We propose now to 
show that in every part of tlie world, and in every age, 
the order of events has been such as we have stated it 
to be, and if this can be done to the satisfaction of our 
readers, it wiO be obvious that the theory of Mr, Ricar- 
do has no foundation. It rests on the assumption of a 
single and simple fact, and if that fact can be shown to 
have no existence, the system must be abandoned, and 
we must seek elsewhere for the cause of rent : and it may 
prove that we shall find the law of its progress to be di- 
rectly the reverse of what it is, by many, supposed to be. 
We shall commence our examination with the United 
States. Their first settlement is recent, and the work 
being still in progress, we can readily trace the settler, 
and mark his course of operation. If we find him inva- 
riably occupying the high and thin lands requring little 
clearing and no drainage : those which can yield but a 
small return to labour : and as invariably travelling down 
the hills and clearing and draining the lower and richer 
lands, as population and wealth increase : then will the 
theory we have offered be confirmed by practice : Ame- 
rican practice at least. If, however, we can thence fol- 
low him into Mexico, and through South America ; into 
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Britain, and through France, Germany, Italy, Greece 
and Egypt, into Asia and Austraha, and show that such 
has been his invariable course of action, then may it be 
believed that when population is small, and land conse- 
quently abundant, the work of cultivation is, and always 
must be, commenced upon the poorer soils: that witli 
the growth of population and wealth, other soils, yield- 
ing a larger return to labour, are always brought into ac- 
tivity, with a constantly increasing return to the labour 
expended upon them : and that with this change there 
is a steady diminution in the proportion of the population 
required for producing the means of subsistence, and as 
steady an increase in the proportion that may apply them- 
selves to producing the other comforts, conveniences 
and luxuries of life. 

The first settlers of tlie English race are found esta- 
blishing themselveson the barren soil of Massachusetts, and 
founding the colony of Plymouth, The whole continent 
was before thera, but, like all other colonists, they had 
to take what, with their means, they could obtain. Other 
settlements are formed at Newport and New Haven, and 
thence they may be traced, following the courses of the 
rivers but occupying in all cases the higher lands, leav- 
ing the clearing of timber and the draining of swamps 
to their more wealthy successors. Were the reader de- 
sired to designate the soils of the Union least calculated 
for the producrion of food, his choice would, we think, 
fall upon the rocky lands first occupied by the hardy Pu- 
ritans, and thus we find that here at least the most fertile 
lands are not first taken into cultivation. If we look to 
New York the process is the same. The unproductive 
soil of the island of New York, and the opposite shore of 
New Jersey, and the higher lands on Long Island, claimed 
early attention, while the more productive soils came later 
into cultivation. Here, )<gain, we find population spread- 
D 3 
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ing and following the course of the Hudson towards the 
Mohawk, but in all cases it will be found keeping 
the higher and drier lands, away from the river bank. 
The settlers desire food, and if they undertake to cleai 
the forests and drain the meadows, they must starve. In 
New Jersey we iind them occupying the higher lands to- 
wards the heads of the rivers, while neglecting the lower 
grounds that require drainage* That state still abounds 
in fine timber that covers rich lands, which need only to 
be cleared to yield larger returns to labour than any of 
those cultivated a hundred years since, when land was far 
more abundant than now. On the shores of the Dela- 
ware, we find the Quakers selecting the light lands that 
produce the pine: and that, even now, with the aid of 
manure, will scarcely produce wheat : while forests of 
oak still cover the opposite shore of Pennsylvania, 
Every settler selects, too, the higher and drier parts 
of his farm, leaving the meadows, many of which have 
remained until now in a state of nature, while others 
have been drained within the last five years. The best 
portions of every farm are, invariably, those which have 
been most recently brought into cultivation, while the 
poorest lands of the various neighbourhoods are always 
those on wliich are seen the oldest farm-houses. If we 
pass further through the sandy lands of New Jersey, we 
shall find hundreds of little clearings more than half a 
century old, long since abandoned by their owners, who 
have left behind their little orchards and other evidences 
of their existence, to attest the character of the soil that 
men cultivate when population is small, and fertile land 
most abundant. Having cleared the lands that produce 
the oak, or drained those which yield the white-cedar, 
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tliey abandon those which produce the pine of that state, 
the poorest of all pines. The Swedes settle Lewistown 
and Christiana, on the sandy soil of Delaware. Crossing 
that state towards the head of Chesapeake Bay, we find in 
the little and decaying towns of Elkton and Charlestown, 
once the centres of a somewhat active population, farther 
evidence of the poverty of the soils first occupied, when fine 
meadow-land, on which are now the richest farms in tiiat 
state, was abundant, but held as worthless, Penn follows the 
Swedes, and profits by their expenditure and experience. 
He first selects the high lands on the Delaware, about 
twelve miles north of the site which he afierwards chooses 
for his city, near the confluence of the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill. Starting from this latter point, and tracing the course 
of settlement, we find it not at first extending downwards 
towards the rich meadow-lands, but upwards along the 
ridge between the two rivers, where the village of German- 
town, which half a century since exceeded three miles in 
length, and was for a village very closely built, remains to mark 
the tendencies of early colonists. If, now, we pass, right or 
lefl;, to the river banks, we shall see, in the character of the 
buildings, evidences of later occupation and cultivation. 
If further evidence be desired, and we look to the maps 
of that early day, we find the fertile lands in the vicinity of 
the Delaware, from New Castle almost to the head of tide- 
water, a distance of more than sixty miles, marked as held 
in lai^e tracts, and dotted over with trees, to show that they 
are still uncleared, while all the upper lands are divided into 
small farms.* Passing northward and westward, and keep- 
ing near the Schuylkill, we see the oldest habitations always 
most distant from the river ; but later times, and increase of 
population and wealth, have carried cultivation to the water's 
edge. With every additional mile, we find stronger evi- 
dence of the recent cultivation of the best soils. The original 

• See Holmes's Map, published in 1681, and recently republished. 
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timber still stands on beautiful meadow-land. The frees and 
shrubs in and near the fence rows on the lower lands become 
more abundant. I'he valleys in tie rolls of the hills, a little dis- 
tant from the river, become studded with trees. The lowest 
gio md in the meadow-field, from time immemoiial a ditch 
in whit-h leues have rotted, remains in a state of nature, 
fiom want of drainage. The banks of the little tributaries 
of the nver become more and more wild. Long strips of 
meadow land are met waiting for embankment. Cows are 
seen pasturing in fields the character of whose vegetation 
shows that the operations of the owner have been limited to 
clearing and enclosing them, and that a proper system of 
drainage is, as jct, unthought of. Little islands appear, ca- 
pable of yielding a large return to labour, but as yet co- 
vered with weeds and shrubs. Everywhere around we see 
the higher lands in a high state of cultivation, and affording 
proof of the length of time that has elapsed since they 
were cleared. Arriving in the vicinity of Reading, we see 
in lands abandoned, evidence of the want of fertility in 
the soils first cultivated, and other evidence of the supe- 
riority of the new soils now coming into activity, in the 
fine fields that have been restored by combining the inferior 
lime with the superior clay. In our further progress up the 
river we meet, at every step, farms on the hiUaides, while 
the lower lands become more and more wild and rough. 
Patches of wood standing thereon are now of frequent oc- 
currence, while the stumps in others attest the recent date of 
tlieir subjugation to the plough : and finer crops standing 
among thg stumps equally attest the supeiiority of this soil 
to that of the long-cleared dry land of the hills, first culti- 
vated. The rough and undrained land nearest the river 
will, with increased population and wealth, furnish fine mea- 
dows, but in its present state is of small value. Further 
on, cultivation almost leaves the river bank, and if we 
would seek it we must pass outward, where, at the distance 
of half a mile or more, we may find faims half a cen- 
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tury old. If we travel up the little stream that leads fo 
Orwigsburg, the seat of justice for Schuylkill county, we 
shall find a beautiful valley with the hill-sides cleared to the 
top, while below, the rivulet meanders through patches of 
wood-land, and the flat is interspersed with remnants of 
the timber that originally covered the whole : the inter- 
mediate spaces being frequently occupied by fields the 
date of whose clearing may readily be determined by the 
greater or less decay of the stumps with which ttey are 
in part covered. If now we follow the old road, wind- 
ing about, apparently in search of hills to cross, and in 
quire the cause of thus lengthening the distance, we find 
that it was made to suit the early settlers ; but if we fol- 
low the new roads, we find them keeping near the stream, 
on the low and rich lands last cultivated. Returning to the 
river and passing on our course, the trees become more and 
more numerous, and the meadow-land less and less drained 
or occupied ; and at length, as we pass up the little branches 
of the river, cultivation disappears, and the original woods 
remain untouched, except so far as the wants of the recently 
established coal trade have tended to their extermination. 
If we desire to see the land chosen by the early settlers, we 
have but fo ascend the hill-side, and on the flat above will 
be found houses and farms, some of them half a century old, 
many of which are now abandoned. If, passing northward 
fixim the river, we trace its little tributary, Mill Creek, to its 
source, we see miles of fine meadow-land, still covered with 
the original timber, with but here and there a patch of 
cleared land : while on the hill-sides may be seen occasional 
little farms, the houses on which bear every mark of considera- 
ble age. Arriving at the little town of St. Clair, the site of 
which three years since was covered with timber growing 
on land fitted to make the finest meadows, but much of it 
then a mere marsh, we see, far up the hill, the residence of the 
first owner of this large body of fertile land, and may judge 
for ourselves the original character of the soil selected fo" 
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cultivation from the small pines and hemlocks on that irorae- 
diately adjacent; and yet the style of the house proves him 
to have been of the better class of the settlers of half a cen- 
tury past when populition ^\ as thin, and good land abundant, 
but wealth scarce dossing Broad and Locust mountains, 
we see ncir their top*! the habit ttions of eirly settlers, who 
selected the land of the pine, easdy cleared, and whose 
pine knots iflorded at one time tir, and at another, substi- 
tutes for candles that they -^ete too poor to buy. Immedi- 
ately afteiwards Me find ourselves in the valley of the Sus- 
quehanna on meadow lands whose character is proved by 
the great size (f the timber by which they are covered : but 
upon which neither the spade nor the plough has yet made 
its mark Passing onward, w e meet a row of small farms 
occupying a ridge between the mountains, while below them, 
distant two or three hundred yards, the little stream runs 
through fine white-oak timber lands, upon which the axe 
has scarcely yet been heard. Good land thus abounds, but 
the settler prefers that which will yield the largest return to 
labour, which the richer lands would not, as the cost of clear- 
ing them would be more than they were worth when cleared. 
Descending the little stream, we reach the Susquehanna, and 
with every step of our progress, we find cultivation descend- 
ing the hills. The valleys become more cleared of timber, 
and meadows and cattle appear, the most certain signs of 
increasing population and wealth. 

Passing up the west branch of the Susquehanna, the order 
is again inverted. Population diminishes, and cultivation 
tends to leave the river bottom, and to ascend the hill-sides. 
Arriving in the «cinity of Muncy, if, leaving the river and 
ascending the bank, we pass to the foot of the Muncy hills, 
our road will cross fine limestone land whose food-produc- 
ing qualities being less obvious to the early settlers, whole 
tracts of it, containing hundreds of acres, passed from hand 
to hand in exchange for a dollar, or even a jug of whiskey. 
They preferred the oak-producing soils, whose trees they could 
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girdle, and afterwards destroy by fire. With increasing po- 
pulation and wealth, we find them returning to the lands at 
first despised, combining the infeiior and superior soils, and 
obtaining greatly increased returns to labour. If now we 
could take a bird's-eye view of the country, we might trace 
with perfect accuracy the course of every little stream, by 
the timber still standing on its banks, conspicuous among 
the higher and cleared laads of the neighbourhood. Passing 
again up the river, we find the timber in the low lands increas- 
ing in quantity, and if we desire to see cultivation we must seek 
it at the head-waters of the Bald Eagle, in. the county of Centre : 
or we may pass up the Sinnemahoning, amid tens of thou- 
sands of acres of timber, nu 1 of wl' I wo Id yield as 
we are assured, a hundre 1 tl ou nd f t f 1 b to the 
acre, which yet have felt no mpl ment but tl axe of tl e 
lumberman. So nearly valu 1 ss e the f rt 1 Is hi h 
produce these fine trees, th t we 1 a e just o 1 a d of tl e 
sale of two thousand acres est mated to a e a th rty thou- 
sand feet to the acre : the whole for the sum of $1250 — or 
jE260. Attaining the head of the stream, we find ourselves 
again in the midst of cultivation, and see that the settlers 
here, as everywhere else, have selected the high and dry 
lands upon which they might commence with the plough, in 
preference to the more fertile soils that required the axe. If, 
instead of turning southward towards Clearfield, we advance 
northward to the newly settled counties of Potter, McKean 
and Tioga, we find the centre of population of each occu- 
pying the highest lands, near the head of the several little 
streams which there take their rise. If, passing westward, 
we cross the ridge of the Alleghany to the head-watei's of 
the Ohio, we find again the order of things inverted. Popu- 
lation at first is scattered, and occupies the higher lands, and 
the best timber is still standing: but as we descend the river, 
population and wealth gradually increase, the lower lands 
become more and more cleared, and at length we find our- 
selves ac Pittsburgh, in the midst of a dense population, 
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attnelj trnplojed in biins^ng into coi ncrtir i tlip several 
soils contiirun^ <.-irlon, lime, ind iioi wih d mhv to the 
preparation ot machinery to enable the titmei cf the west 
to sink deeply into the land ot which heietofore he has but 
scratched the superficial soil, and to cleir and drain the fei 
tde sods of the ruer boftoin=! instead of the higher in 1 
dner lands Irom which he I is heretofore denved his sup 
phes of lood 

The eatJy settlers of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, uniloimlj 
selected the higher grounds, leaving the richer lands for their 
successors. The immediate valleys of streams, fertile a? 
were the soils, were and still are avoided on account of dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the fevers which even now sweep 
off so, many of the emigrants to the new states. The faci- 
lity of getting some small crop always prompted, as it stilt 
prompts, to the selection of the land which was most readily 
brought into cultivation: and none so well answered the pur- 
pose as that which was slightly clothed with timber, and 
clear of undergrowth. The constant fall of leaves had by 
their decay kept the ground covered with a light mould, and 
prevented the growth of grass : and hy deadening the trees 
to let in the sun, they could obtain a small return to labour. 
The first great object was to have a dry place for the dwell- 
ing. Land which is entirely covered with timber has very 
imperfect drainage, and therefore the settler was found always 
selecting dry ridges of land on which to begin the work of 
cultivation ; for the same reason which prevented him from 
commencing the work of artificial drainage to secure a place 
for his dwelling equally prevented him from so doing for any 
other purpose. 

In the prairies, the richest land is found in the centre 
of the prairie, and there can water be most readily ob- 
tained; while on the outer edges, as the surface descends 
towards the timbered land, it is less healthful, and water 
is obtained only hy boring to a considerable depth, while 
the sod is far less rich : yet here invariably docs the settler 
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commence, as the centre requires drainage, and tliree or four 
yoke of oxen to break up the tough sod. With each step in 
the progress of wealth and population, the new settlers are 
seen approaching nearer to the centre and obtaining better 
soils at less cost of labour. While thus passing inward to- 
wards richer portions of the prairie, others gradually make 
theii way down to the lower lands near the margins of the 
streams, but for want of drainage these are frequently over- 
flowed, and then the labour is in a great measure lost. 

Descending the river from Pittsburgh, we reach the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississippi, where we lose sight of 
all signs of population, except that of the poor wood-cutter, 
who risks his health while engaged in providing wood for 
the numerous steamboats. Here, for hundreds of miles, wf 
pass through the most fertile land, covered with timber of 
gigantic size. With all its powers of production, it is value- 
less for all purposes of cultivation. Unembanked, it is lia- 
ble to occasional overflow from the river, and its neighbour- 
hood is destructive to life and health: for which reason hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres that, when population and wealth 
shall have further increased, will yield the largest return to 
labour, remain uncleared and undrained : while the higher 
lands, whose "original and indestructible powers" aie less, 
are in a state of cultivation. Descending iurther, we meet 
population and wealth in the act of ascending the Missis- 
sippi, from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Embank- 
ments, or levees, keep out the river, and the finest planta- 
tions are seen on land corresponding in every respect with 
the wild and uncultivated region through which we have just 
passed. If, now, we desire to seek the habitations of the early 
settlers, we must leave the river bank and ascend the hills, 
and with every step we shall find new proof that cultivation 
invariably commences on the poorer soils. If we interrogate 
the pioneer settlers why they waste their labour on the poor 
soil of the hill-tops, while fertile soils abound, their answer 
V'il! invariably be found to he, that the one they can cultivate 
E 
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as it stands, while the other they cannot. The pine of the 
hills is small, and easily cleared. It gives them good fuel, 
and its knots furnish artificial light. To attempt to clear the 
land that bears the oakwould ruin them. If, instead of de- 
scending the Mississippi, we ascend the Missouri, the Ken- 
tucky, the Tennessee, or the Red River, we find invariably 
that the more dense the population and the greater the mass 
of wealth, the more are the good soils cultivated : and that 
as population diminishes with our approach to their head- 
waters, and as land becomes more abundant, cultivation re- 
cedes fix>m tlie river banks, the timber and the undrained 
meadow-lands increase in quantity, and the scattered inha- 
bitants are seen obtaining from the superficial soils a dimi- 
nishing return to their labour, accompanied with diminish- 
ing power to command the necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of life. If we cross the Mississippi into Texas, and 
mark the site of the town of Austin, the centre of the first 
American settlement, we find it to have been placed high 
up on the Colorado, while millions of acres of the finest tim- 
ber and meadow lands in the world, totally unoccupied, 
were passed over, as incapable of paying the cost of simple 
appropriation. If we look to the Spanish colony of Bexar, 
we find further illustration of the same universal fact. The 
whole tendency of colonization is towards the head-waters of 
the rivers. 

We know of no exception to the rule, and we feel assured 
that none exists, or can exist. That it should do so, would 
be contrary to the laws of nature. The same reason that 
prompts the settler to build himself a log-bouse, to provide 
shelter while waiting until he can have one of stone, equally 
prompts him to begin cultivation where he can use his plough, 
and not to risk the starvation of his family by endeavouring 
to do so where he cannot: and where fevers, perhaps to be fol- 
lowed by death, would be the inevitable result of the attempt. 
In every case on record, in which settlements have been at. 
tempted on rich lands, tliey have either failed totally, or 
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as it stands, wbile the other they cannot. The pine of the 
hills is small, and easily cleared. It gives them good fuel, 
and its knots furnish artificial light. To attempt to clear the 
land that bears the oakwould ruin them. If, instead of de- 
scending the Mississippi, we ascend the Missouri, Hie Ken- 
tucky, the Tennessee, or the Red River, -we find invariably 
that the more dense the population and the greater the mass 
of wealth, the more are the good soils cultivated : and that 
as population diminishes with our approach to their head- 
waters, and as land becomes more abundant, cultivation re- 
cedes from the river banks, the timber and the undrained 
meadow-lands increase in quantity, and the scattered inha- 
bitants are seen obtaining from the superficial soils a dimi- 
nis>bing return to their labour, accompanied with diminish- 
ing power to command the necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of life. If we crass the Mississippi into Texas, and 
mark the site of the town of Austin, the centre of the first 
American settlement, we find it to have been placed high 
up on the Colorado, while millions of acres of tlie finest tim- 
ber and meadow lands in the world, totally unoccupied, 
were passed over, as incapable of paying the cost of simple 
appropriation. If we look to the Spanish colony of Bexar, 
we find further illustration of the same universal fact. The 
whole tendency of colonization is towards the head- waters of 
the rivers. 

We know of no exception to the rule, and we feel assured 
that none exists, or can exist. That it should do so, would 
be contrary to the laws of nature. The same reason that 
prompts the settler to build himself a log-house, to provide 
shelter while waiting until he can have one of stone, equally 
prompts him to begin cultivation where he can use his plough, 
and not to risk the starvation of his family by endeavouring 
to do so where he cannot: and where fevers, perhaps to he fol- 
lowed by death, would be the inevitable result of the attempt. 
In every ease on record, in which settlements have been at. 
tempted on rich lands, they have either failed totally, or 



low the river through vast bodies of fine lands in a state of 
nature, with here and there a scattered settlement occupying 
the higher ones, to the raoutli of the San Juan, follow- 
ing which to its source, he will find himself in a somewhat 
populous country, of which Monterey is the centre. If, 
standing here, he cast his eyes to the north, he sees cultiva- 
tion advancing among the high lands of Chihuahua, and 
keeping, invariably, away from the river banks. The city 
of that name is distant twenty miles even from the little tribu- 
tary of the great river, and more than a hundred miles from 
the mouth of that tributary. If he pass west from Monte- 
rey, through Saltillo and thence south, his road will he over 
sandy plains whose existence is evidence of the general cha- 
racter of the region. Arriving in Potosi, he finds himself in 
a country without rivers, and almost without the possibility 
of irrigation, and where any failure of the periodical rains is 
followed by famine and death, yet if he cast his eyes down- 
wards towards the coast, he sees a magnificent country, 
watered by numerous rivers, and in which the cotton and the 
indigo plant grow spontaneously : a country in which the 
maize grows with a luxuriance elsewhere unknown : one that 
might supply the world with sugar, and in which the only 
danger to be apprehended from the character of the soil is, 
that the crops might be smothered by reason of the rapid 
growth of plants that spring up in the rich earth, without 
aid, or even permission from the man who might undertake 
to cultivate it : yet there he sees no population. The land 
is uncleared and undrained, and likely so to remain, because 
those who should undertake to work, with the present means 
of the country, would starve, if they did not perish by the 
fevers that there, as everywhere, prevail among the richest 
soils until subjected to cultivation: and often long afterwards. 
Passing on, he sees Zacatecas, high and dry like Potosi, yet 
cultivated. Keeping the ridge, he sees on his left Tlascala, 
once the seat of a great and wealthy people, far removed 
from any stream whatsoever, and occupying the high land 
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from which descend little streams seeking the waters of both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. On his right he sees the valley 
of Mexico, a land capable of yielding the largest returns to 
labour, that by slow degrees, with the growth of population 
and wealth, was once drained and rendered fit for cultiva- 
tion. In the time of Cortes, the people were numerous and 
rich, and the fertile soils they had brought into activity 
produced food in abundance for forty cities. Population and 
wealth have declined, and the remaining people have retired 
to the high lands bordering the valley, to cultivate the poorer 
soils ; and ihe single city that still remains draws its supplies 
of food from a distance of fifty miles, in a country where 
roads scarcely exist, the consequence of which is that corn 
is higher in price than in London or Paris while wages are 
very low. Fertile land is here superabundant, over which 
roam half-starved cattle, seeking to obtain from the top soil : 
the only one used in this second childhood of agriculture: 
that nourishment which would be afforded in endless abund- 
ance, did the people possess the means and the indus- 
try to penetrate to those lower soils which were cultivated 
when population abounded. Not an acre in the hundred is 
cultivated at all, yet even with their imperfect machinery 
each one would yield twenty bushels. The people fly from it, 
whereas, according to Mr. Ricardo, it is that which would 
be first appropriated. 

Passing southward, we see Tabasco almost unoccupied, 
yet possessing highly fertile lands. Next we reach Yuca- 
tan, a land in which water is a luxury: yet here we meet 
a large and prosperous population, near neighbours to the 
better soils of Honduras that are covered with trees of the 
most enormous size, and that, when population and wealth 
shall have sufficiently increased, will yield returns to la- 
bour as large, if not larger, than any hitherto known: yet 
now they are a wilderness, affording subsistence but to a 
few miserable logwood and mahogany cutters. 

If, now, the reader look northward, towards the Carib- 
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bean sea, he will see the little <lry and rocky islands of 
Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
others, cultivated throughout, while at his right stands Tri- 
nidad, with the richest of soils, remaining almost in a state of 
nature. If he will cast his eyes on the map and mark 
the position of Santa Fe de Bogota, and the city of Quito, 
the centres of population, where men cluster together on 
the high and dry lands while the valley of Oroonoko remains 
unoccupied, he will see exhibited on a great scale the 
same fact which, on a small one, we have shown to exist on 
the banks of the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna, If, next, 
he will take his station on the peaks of Chimborazo and 
look around, he will see the same great fact in relation to all 
southern America. He will see the only civilized people 
of the days of Pizarro occupying high and dry Peru, drained 
by little streams whose rapid course forbids the possibiHty 
that marshes should be formed in xvhich vegetable matter 
may decay, to give richness to the soil for the produc- 
tion of timber before the period of cultivation, or of food 
afterwards. It was poor and easily cleared. It wanted no 
artificial drainage. It was therefore occupied. 

If, now, he turn his face to the east, he will sec before 
him the rich valley of the Amazon, affording soils inferior 
to none on earth, yet to this day a wilderness. Let him 
next trace the numerous tributaries of that great river to 
their sources, and he will there meet the various Portuguese 
towns and cities, occupying the high lands, and waiting tlie 
further growth of population and wealth for the clearing and 
draining of the rich soil lying between them and the ocean : 
soils whose crops, transported on steamboats, will at some 
future day yield to the labour employed a return ten times 
greater than can now be obtained by cultivating the poor 
ones, and transporting the produce across hills and moun- 
tains on the backs of mules. The laws of nature require 
that if man would improve his condition he must work, 
and he must let others work in peace. He must let wealth 
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and population grow, and if he will not do this : if he ■will 
commit wholesale robbery and murder under the pretence 
of mating wars for "the public good," or the hollow one 
of maintaining " the liberties of Europe :" she punishes him 
by shutting him out from those lands that would yield the 
largest return to his labour, and compelling him to travel on 
foot across barren mountains, when he might have a railroad 
car that would transport him rapidly through fertile valleys, 
where at every step he would see evidences of prosperity 
and happiness. 

Let the reader now cast his eyes south, and compare the 
steep declivity occupied by the people of Chili, advancing 
rapidly in population and wealth; with the great valley of 
the La Plata, and its tribes of barbarians encamped upon 
lands capable of yielding the largest return to labour: and 
that will do so when man shall relinquish the trade of war, 
and permit the earth to enrich himself and his neighbour. 
Here, as everywhere, he has evidence that cultivation inva- 
riably commences on the poorer soils. 

Crossing now the ocean, let him next take up a map of 
Roman Britain, and after a little study determine for himself 
where agriculture should first take root. Throughout the 
southern portion of the island, Britannia Prima, he will see the 
small streams passing almost directly to the ocean, and thus 
affording evidence of a tolerably rapid fell, and of the ab- 
sence of marsh and heavily-timbered land: and here, accord- 
ingly, we find the commencement of cultivation. As he ap- 
proaches the valley of the Thames, he may see the marks of 
population on the high lands bordering it, but in the valley 
itself he sees little except in the existence of a single town. 
Passing northward, population iseverywhere seen on the flanks 
of the central ridge, occupying the high grounds at the heads of 
the streams, but we look in vain for signs of life in the lower 
lands : on the banks of the Humber or its tributaries, or on 
those of the several streams emptying into the Wash. If, 
now, he inquire for the seats of early cultivation, he will 
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be refened to the sites of tl e lotten b i gts to tho e j ar(% 
of the kingdom in wli h men who cm i either redd noi 
write, still live in mud b iilt cottages ind receive nine 
shilbngs per week for their labour and those commons 
upon which to so gieat in extent, cultivation his recom 
menced "^ If he seek the i ilace of the Noi nan Xing', be 
will hnd it at Wincheste , ail not in the valley ot the 
Thimes If he aak for the tDiests a d swamps of the dajs 
of Riuhard andof Ivanhoe he wnll everywhere be si own 
cultivated linds of the hi^^hest tertiJitj If he seek the land 
whose morasses had neaily swallowed up the army of tie 
conquering Normin on his retirn from the devastation of 
the north t! at which da mttd thu ant qiary Cimden even 
so lite IS the igeof JdinesI he will be si own South Lanca 
shire with its nth cnm-fields covered with waving grain, 
and meadows on vvl ich pasture the finest cattle If he ask 
for the land most recently taken into cultiv ation— the new 
est soils — he will he taken to the tens ol J mcoln to the late 
sandy wastes of Ivjrfolk wJere his companion will exhibit 
to him the mirl jielding the h gest and best ciops of Eng 
land and then pel haps will accorapduy him on an extur 
sion to Northumberland or G imberland tounties occupied 
two centuries since Ij a population who found plunder 
moiu piofitible than labour Southern England possessed 
the Knd best fitted f r eaily cultivition ani for thit reason 
lea'it litted for a more advanced state of population ind 
wealth. Peru and Chili stood first on the list, but Brazil will 
win the race. Cultivation commenced in upper BrazU, but 
the banks of the Amazon will give food to a population ten 
times, and perhaps fifty times, greater. Lower Canada took 
precedence of Louisiana, but the latter has lefl; her competi- 
tor far behind. New England preceded Pennsylvania, but 



• Such are the lands described by Eden, about fifty years since, as " the sor 
pastures of geese, hogs, asses, half-grown horses and half-starved cattle," si 
eiisting by thousands of acres, but which wauled only " to be enclosed ai 
taken care of, to be as rich and as valuable as any bnds now in tillage." 
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the soil of the latter will, at some future time, enable her to 
produce food for ten times the number of inhabitants per acre 
that can be supported from that of Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island. The highest cultivation will ultimately be found 
where there exists the greatest variety of soils, and where 
man is enabled to pass in succession from the poor to 
the better, and thence to the best : the last resulting from 
the compounding of new soils by aid of the machinery 
which constitutes wealth, and which increases most rapidly 
where there exists the greatest tendency to an increase of 
population. The variety of soils in the north of England is far 
greater than in the south, and hence the superiority of the 
former over the latter : a superiority that will continue to be 
maintained. 

If we pass north, info Scotland, and inquire for the an- 
cient seats of cultivation, and the residences of the great 
chiefs by whom the peace of the country was so frequently 
disturbed, we shall find them in the higher regions of the 
country. If we desire to see what has been styled " the gra- 
nary of Scotland," we shall be referred to the light and 
easily cleared and cultivated soils of the Moray Frith. If 
we ask for the newest soils, we shall be taken to the Lothi- 
ans, or to the banks of the Tweed, inhabited but a short time 
since by barbarians, whose greatest pleasure was found in 
expeditions, for the purpose of plunder, into the adjacent Eng- 
lish counties. If we seek the forests and swamps of the 
days of Mary and Elizabeth, we shall find the finest farms 
in Scotland. If we ask for the poorest people, we shall be 
taken to the isles of the west : Mull or Skye : which were oc- 
cupied when meadow-lands were undrained : or to the Ork- 
neys, deemed in former times so valuable as to be received 
by the King of Norway in pledge for the payment of a sum 
of money, far greater, we doubt not, than the poor islands 
would but recently have commanded had the sale included 
the land itself as well as the right of sovereignty. If we 
stand on the hills of Sutherland, we see around land that has 
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been, from lime immemorial, cultivated by starving High- 
landers ; but if we cast our eyes on the flats below, we see 
rich crops ol' turnips growing on soil that was, bnt a few 
years since, a waste. Stand where we may : on Arthur's 
Seat, or Stirling's towers ; or on the hills which border the 
great valley of Scotland : our eyes rest on fertile soils, al- 
most, even when not wholly, undrained and unoccupied, 
whUe around may be seen high and dry lands that have been 
in cultivation for centuries. 

In the days of Caesar, the most powerful nations of Gaul 
are seen clustering round the Alps, and occupying the 
lands that now yield the smallest return to labour. If we 
seek on the map for the cities with whose names we are 
most familiar, as connected with the history of France 
in the days of the founder of the Capetian race, of St. 
Louis, and of Philip Augustus : Chalons, St. Quenfin, Sois- 
sons, Rheims, Troyes, Nancy, Orleans, Bourges, Dijon, Vi- 
enne, Nismes, Toulouse, or Cahors, once the great centre 
of the banking operations of France : we shall find them 
far towards the heads of the rivers on which they stand, 
or occupying the high grounds between the rivers. If we 
seek the centres of power at a later period, we may find 
them in wild and savage Brittany, yet inhabited by a peo- 
ple but little removed from barbarism : at Dijon, at the foot 
of the Alps : in Auvergne, even yet a " secret and safe asy- 
lum of crime, amidst inaccessible rocks and wilds, which 
nature seems to have designed rather for beasts than men :"* 
in the Limousin, which gave to the church so many popes 
that the Limousin cardinals at length were almost enabled 
to dictate the proceedings of the Conclave, yet is now the 
poorest part of I'rance : or on the side of the Pyrenees, in 
Gascony, the country of the Armagnacs, and of crimes al- 
most unparalleled. If we look, at any of these periods, to- 
wards the lands further down the slope, we find the tend- 
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encyto their occupation very small indeed, in regard to any 
of those forming a part of the kingdom of France : but greatly 
increasing as we reach Guienne and Normandy, the two pro- 
vinces in which population and wealth increased most ra- 
pidly, by reason of their connection with England, under 
whose sivay their rights were respected to a degree entirely 
unknown to the other provinces. In these grew up the 
love of labour and the habit of trade. In the others, the love 
of plunder and the contempt for all honest industry, common 
to all men who cultivate the poorest soils. 

If we look to the state of France at present, we shall 
see that the poor soils alone are almost universally culti- 
vated. Immense forests : the same in which roamed the hogs 
raised by the Gauls for the market of Rome ; still cover 
many of the best lands, while from those which are cul- 
tivated the return is frequently but thrice the seed, be- 
cause of the extreme imperfection of the machinery used in 
the work of ploughing and drainage : the poor farmer doing 
little more than scratch the surface to bring the top-soil 
into use. France is buying bad land in Algeria, at the 
cost of hundreds of thousands of lives and hundreds of 
millions of treasure, which, if applied to bringing into activity 
the best soils of her old lands, now dormant because of the 
poverty of the people, would perhaps enable her to main- 
tain the position in the world she appears to be so ra- 
pidly losing. In that country population increases very 
slowly, and wealth but little faster, as must be the case al- 
ways with those who cannot clear and drain the better soils, in- 
variably last in being cultivated. The mountains and moors 
of Limhurg and Luxemburg were occupied far in advance 
of the rich meadows of Holland, and while the fertile soils 
of Flanders and of Zealand presented to view only salt 
marshes and sandy wastes. 

In the early history of Holland, we see a miserable peo- 
ple, surrounded by forests and marshes covering the most 
fertile lands, but living on islands of sand, and forced to con- 
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tent themselves with eggs, fish, and very small suppiief of 
vegetable food of any kind. Their extreme poverty ex- 
empted them from the grinding taxation of Rome, and the 
unceasing vexations of Roman proconsuls, and by slow de- 
grees they grew in numbers and wealtb. Unable by means 
of agriculture to obtain food, tbey sought it from commerce. 
With further growth, we see them then extending themselves 
over the land that could be cultivated, and gradually clear- 
ing the woods and draining the marshes, until at length 
we find a nation the wealthiest in Europe, In this case po- 
pulation and wealth appear to have spread rather upwards 
than downwards, because they had their origin in commerce 
and not in agricidture. Here, however, we have farther 
illustration of the fact that men alwajs commence with the 
poorest soils. Commerce sought a shelter from Roman 
tyranny in the marshes of Holland, as we find it after- 
wards to have done among the laganes of Venice, and be- 
hind the rocks of Amalfi, and the mountains of Liguria, 
These were the worst commercial soils, but they were those 
that could alone be cultivated, for they were those in which 
alone could security of person and property, so necessary 
to success in commerce, be obtained. 

In Germany, we see the mass of the early population on 
the higher part of the eastern slope of the Alps, and as we 
pass towards the mouths of the livers it becomes less and 
less dense, and the low lands are seen to exist more and 
more in a state of nature. 

Passing into Italy, we see a numerous population in the 
high lands of Cisalpine Gaul, at a period when the rich 
soils of Venetia were unoccupied. As we advance south- 
wards, along the flanks of the Apennines, we find a gra- 
dually increasing population, with an increasing tendency to 
the cultivation of the better soils, and towns whose age 
may almost be inferred from their situation. Thus Veii and 
Alba were built when the banks of the Tiber were unoc- 
cupied, anil Aquilpia filled a place in Roman history 
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which was denied to the little place that then occupied the 
site of modem Pisa. 

In Greece, we mark the same great and universal fact. 
The meagre soil of Attica, every foot of which drains itself, 
was among the earliest fitted for cultivation, and there popu- 
lation and wealth grew rapidly ; while the fat Bceotia, re- 
quiring to be cleared and drained, followed slowly in the rear. 
Passing south, along the Isthmus, we have full in view on 
the left the short and steep eastern slope of Argolis, long 
since abandoned as incapable of yielding a leturn to labour , 
yet there stand the ruins of Mycena;, of Tirjath and Trm- 
iiene, witnesses to the fact that the least fertde soils of Pe- 
loponnesus: those which were too dry to require diaimge, 
and too poor to require to be cleared w ere first selected for 
cultivation. On the opposite side of the ndge, the liope 
is much longer, and the movement of the waters more slug 
gish. Vegetation was far more rapid, and the land would 
have yielded a larger return to labour had it been acces- 
sible ; but here we find precisely the same state of things that 
was observed in South America, where Peru was so early 
cultivated, while the great valley remains to this day an im- 
practicable wilderness. On the short, steep, slope of Achaia 
we find another witness in the State of Sicyon, whose ter- 
ritory was cultivated when the richer lands of Arcadia and 
Eiis, watered by the Alphfeus, were still unoccupied. 

If, now, we cross the Mediterranean and ascend the Nile, 
we find cultivation becoming more and more ancient as we 
rise, until at length far towards its head we reach Thebes, 
the first capital of Egypt, With the growth of popula- 
tion and of wealth, we find the city of Memphis becoming 
the capital of the kingdom : but still later, the Delta is oc- 
cupied, and towns ajid cities rise in places that to the earlier 
kings were inaccessible, and with every step in this progress, 
there was increased return to labour. 

Passing by the Red Sea, and entering the Pacific, we may 
see innumerable rich islands, whose lower lands are un 
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occupied, because of their superior ricliiiess rendering them 
dangerous fo life, while population clusters round the hills. 
Farther south, are rich valleys in Australia, uninhabited, < 
inhabited at all, by a people standing lowest in the c 
of the human race ; while on the little high-pointed islands 
of the coast, distant but a few niiles, are found a superior 
race, with houses, cultivation, and manufactures. Here we 
iind precisely the facts offered by South America and Argolis. 
Turning our steps nortliward, towards India, we meet Cey- 
lon, in the centre of which are found the dominions of the 
king of Candy, whose subjects have the same aversion to 
the low and rich lands, unhealthy in their present state, that 
is felt by the people of Mexico and of Java, Entering India 
by Cape Comorin, and following the great range of high lands, 
the back-bone of the peninsula, we find the cities of Seringa- 
patam, Poonah, and Ahmednugger, while below, near the 
coast, are seen the European cities of Madras, Calcutta and 
Bombay, the creation of a very recent day. Intermediate 
between the two, are seen numerous cities, whose positions, 
sometimes far away Irom the banks of the rivers, and at 
other times near their sources, show that the most fertile 
lands have not been those first cultivated. Standing on 
the high lands between Calcutta and Bombay, we have on 
the one hand the delta of the Indus, and on the other that of 
the Ganges. The former remains yet entirely unoccupied. 
Through hundreds of miles that river roUs its course, almost 
without a settlement on its banks, while on the higher coun- 
trj-, right and lefl;, exists a numerous population. On the 
Ganges, the first city that we meet, Patna, is distant from its 
mouth almost five hundred miles. Then follow Benares, 
Agra, and, at length, far up towards its head, we meet Delhi, 
the capital of all India while yet the government remained 
in the hands of its native sovereigns. Here, as everywhere 
else, man avoids the low rich soils that need clearing and 
drainage, and seeks in the high lands tiat drain themselves 
the means of employing his labour in the search for food : 
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and here, as everywhere else where the top-soil of the 
dry land alone is cultivated, the return to labour is small ; 
and hence it is that we find the Hindoo working for a rupee, 
or perhaps two, per month : sufficient only to give him a hand- 
fiil of rice per day, and to purchase a rag of cotton cloth 
with which to cover his loins. The most fertile soils exist in 
unlimited quantity on land that is untouched, and close to that 
which the labourer scratches with a stick for want of a spade, 
making his harvest with his hands for want of a reaping 
hook, and carrying home upon his shoulders the miserable 
crop, for want of a horse and a cart. We have here pre- 
cisely the state of things that, were Mr. Ricardo's doctrine 
true, should give the highest prosperity, yet famine and pes- 
tilence are frequent, and men rob and murder on the high- 
way, to an extent and with a coolness unknown in any other 
country; because of the impossibility of obtaining subsistence 
by honest industry where land abounds and man is scarce. 
Passing northward, by Caubul and Affghanistan, and leav- 
ing on our left the barren Persia whose weak dry soils have 
been cultivated through a long series of ages, we attain the 
Himalaya range, the highest point of the earth's surface. 
Looking down, we see immediately around the cradle of the 
human race, where head the streams that emptyinto the Frozen 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, the Mediterranean and the Pa- 
cific. /( is the land, of all otiiers, suited to the purpose : that 
which will most readily afford to the man who works with- 
out a spade or an axe, a small supply of food. Here we are 
surrounded by man in a state of barbarism : and standing 
here, we may trace the course of successive tribes and na- 
tions passing towards the lower and more productive lands, 
yet compelled in all cases to seek the route that is least 
disturbed with water courses, and therefore keeping the 
ridge that divides the waters of the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean from those of the Baltic : standing here we 
may mark them, as they descend the slope, sometimes stop- 
ping for the purpose of cultivating the poor land that can, 



with their indifferent machinery, be made to yield a small 
supply of food ; and at other times marching on and reaching 
the neighbourhood of the sea, there to place themselves, not 
on the rich lands, but on the poor soOs of the steep hillside — 
those on which water cannot stand to give nourishment 
to trees, or to afford annoyance to settlers whose means are 
inadequate to the draining of swamps and marshes : or on lit- 
tle peaked islands, from which the water passes rapidly, as 
in the case of those of the /Egean, cultivated from so early 
a period. We mark some of these tribes gradually reach- 
ing the Mediterranean, where civilization is first found, and 
soonest lost under the weight of successive waves of emigra- 
tion, while others are seen passing farther west, and entering 
Italy, and France, and Spain. Others, more adventurous, 
reach the British isles. Again, after a rest of a few cen- 
turies, we see them crossing the broad Atlantic, and com- 
mencing the ascent of the slope of the Allegheny, prepara- 
tory to the ascent and passage of the great range that divides 
the waters of the Pacific from those of the Atlantic ; and in 
all cases wc mark the pioneers gladly seizing on the clear dry 
land of the hillsides, m picfeience to the rich and highly 
wooded land of the river bottoma. Everywhere we see them, 
as population gradually incieases, descending, equally gra- 
dually, the sides of the hills and mountains towards the rich 
lands at their feet : and everywhere, with the growth of num- 
bers, penetrating the earth to reach the lower soils, to ena- 
ble them to combine the upper clay, or sand, with the lower 
marl, or lime, and thus compounding for themselves, out of 
the various materials with which they have been provided by 
the Deity, a sod capable of yielding a larger return than that 
upon which they were at first compelled to expend their la- 
bours. Everywhere, with increased power of union, we see 
them exercising increased power over land. Everywhere, 
as the new soils are brought into activity, and as they are 
enabled to obtain larger returns, we find more rapid increase 
of population, producing increased tendency to combination 
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of exertion, by which the powers of the individual labourer 
are trebled, quadrupled, and quintupled, and sometimes fifty- 
fold increased ; enabling him better to provide for bis imme- 
diate wants, while accumulating more rapidly the machinery 
by means of which he hopes further to increase his power 
of production, and to bring to light the vast treasures of 
nature. Everywhere, we find that with increasing population 
the supply of food becomes more abundant and regular, 
and clothing and shelter are obtained with greater ease; 
famine and pestilence tend to pass away; health becomes 
more universal ; life becomes more and more prolonged, and 
man becomes more happy and more free. 

In regard to all the wants of man, except the single and 
important one of food, such is admitted to be the case. It Is 
seen that with the growth of population and of wealth men 
obtain water, and iron, and coal, and clothing, and the use 
of houses, and ships, and roads, in return for less labour than 
was at first required. It is not doubted that the great work 
produced at a cost of ten millions, by means of which the 
Croton river is carried through the city of New York, enables 
men to obtain water at less cost than was required when each 
man took a bucket and helped himself on the Hudson's bank. 
It is seen that the shaft which has required years to sink> 
and to discharge Hie water from which the most powerful en- 
gines are required, supplies fiiel more cheaply than at first, 
when the settlers carried home the scraps of half-decom- 
posed timber for want of an axe with which to cut the al- 
ready fallen log : that the grist-mill converts the grain into 
flour at less cost of labour than was needed when it was 
pounded between two stones ; and that the gigantic factory 
supplies cloth more cheaply than the little loom : but it isdenied 
that such is the case with food. In regard to every thing 
else, man commences with the worst machinery and pro- 
ceeds upward towards the best : but in regard to food, and that 
alone, he commences, according to Mr. Ricardo, with the best 
and proceeds downward towards the worst; and with every 
5 
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stage of the progress finds a decreasing return to his labour, 
threatening starvation and admonishing him against raising 
children to aid him in his age, lest they should imitate 
the conduct of the people of India and of the islands of tlie 
Pacific, (where land however is abundant and food should be 
cheap,) and bury him alive, or expose him on the river shore, 
that they may divide among themselves his modicum of 
food. 

How far all this is true, we must leave to the reader to 
judge. All others of the laws of nature are broad and uni- 
versally true, and we are disposed to hope that he may now 
agree with us in believing that there is one law, and one alone, 
for food, light, air, clothing, and fuel : and that man, in 
all and every case, commences with the worst machinery and 
proceeds onward to the best ; thus enabled, mth the growth 
of wealth, population, and the habit of union, to obtain with 
constantly diminishing labour an increased supply of all the 
necessaries, conveniences, comforts, and luxuries of life. 



The second proposition is, that with the increase of po- 
pulation it becomes necessary to resort to soils of inferior fer- 
tility, yielding a smaller return to labour. 

If man begins always with the best soils, then is this pro- 
position true, and with every step in the progress of popula- 
tion, he loses more and more the control over his own ac- 
tions — becoming the victim of an. overruling necessity. If, on 
the contrary, he be^ns with the poor soils, and passes gra- 
dually towards the best, every step should be accompanied 
by increasing power to select such soils as are best suited to 
his purpose, taking sometimes the light sand, and at others 
the heavy marl : at one time the clay, and at another the 
lime : at one time the iron and at another the coal : the hill- 
top or the river bottom r the near or the distant : the superfi- 
cial or the profound : as he deems them best calculated to 
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minister to his wants and those of his family, and to enable 
him to accumulate the machinery required for exercising still 
greater power over the materials provided by the Creator for 
his use, and awaiting his draft. If increasing population 
produce necessity, the standard of man, physical, moral, in- 
tellectual, and political, must fall. If it give him power, the 
standard must rise, and he must feed better, clothe himself 
better, lodge better, act better, think better, and exercise in 
relation to all the actions of his life a volition increasing with 
every step in the growth of his power over the material 
world. Which of those two classes of phenomena it is that 
has been seen to appear, we propose now to examine. 

In 1760, the population of England and Wales was 
6,479,000. It is now about 16,000,000. The total quan- 
tity of grain produced in the former period was estimated at 
15,349,000 quarters, and the exports exceeded the imports by 
400,000 quarters. I'he whole quantity of land is about 
37,000,000 of acres. Of this, a very large portion was un- 
enclosed and uncultivated, so recently as the closing years of 
the last century. Eden, writing in 1797, speaks of Great 
Britain as a country " disfigured and burdened everywhere" 
with "immeasurable wastes, commons, and heaths," and 
resembling "-one of those huge imwieldy cloaks worn in 
Italy and Spain, of which a very small part is serviceable to 
the wearer, while the rest is not only useless, but cumber- 
some and oppressive." He regarded it as containing, "in 
proportion to its size, more acres of waste land than 
any civilized kingdom in the world, Russia itself not ex- 
cepted." 

How great must have been the extension of cultivation 
since the period first named, may be judged from the fact 
that, independently of all private land that has since been 
cleared and drained, and manured, and hmed, and marled, 
and thus rendered fit for the production of food, about eight 
millions of acres of commons and wastes : almost one-fourth 
of the whole surfece : have been enclosed under acts of Parlia- 
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luent. We suppose it fair to infer that the quantity now in 
cultivation is, at the lowest calculation, twice as great as at 
the accession of George III., in 1760. With this extension 
over the surface, there has been a corresponding descent into 
the bowels of the land, and the lower soils have been to a 
wonderful extent combined with the superficial ones. The 
underlying marl of Norfolk and Lincoln has been combined 
with the sand, and throughout the kingdom lime has been, to 
an extent not to be estimated, combined with the clay, the 
power to accomplish which has resulted from the cultivation of 
the iron and coal soils, always among the last to be brought 
into full activity. The effect of this may be judged from the 
fact that the same land which in the former period yielded, 
in addition to the grain, but about forty tons of straw, now 
yields the same grain and more than five hundred tons of 
straw, hay, and turnips, as food for the cattle required to meet 
the demands of the meat markets of the kingdom; demands 
thrice exceeding those of the former period, ' The weight 
of food, per acre, is considerably more than twice as great 
aawas then obtained, and the number of acres being doubled, 
we have five times the quantity of food to be distributed, 
while the population has increased but one hundred and 
fifty per cent. 

To this must, however, be added the vast quantity of ani- 
mal and vegetable food obtained iirom Ireland and Scotland, 
the imports from America and the continent of Europe : the 
sugar and coffee of the West Indies and Brazil : and the tea 
from China : the commerce in all of which existed to a very 
small extent in 1760. The weight of these three articles 
now consumed exceeds 300,000 tons, or 1,200,000 quarters, 
being nearly one-twelfth part as much as all tlie grain pro- 
duced in 1760, when the export exceeded the import. 'I'he 
amount of food now imported is almost equal to the whole 
quantity consumed at that period, and this, added to the pro- 
duct of agriculture at home, would give six times the quan- 
tity of food, with only two and a half times the population 
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making the average about two and a half times as much per 
head for tJie whole community. 

The number of families in Eng;!and and Wales, in 
1831, was 2,900,000, and of these but 835,000 were en- 
gaged in agriculture. The average size of families is about 
five persons, and this would give about 4,200,000 as the 
amount of that class of the people. In 1760, the mass of 
the population was of that description, and we are disposed 
to believe that an allowance of one-half is far below the 
truth. If so, the result would be, that while the number of 
persons employed in agriculture had increased by only one- 
third, the product had increased five times, and that the re- 
turn to the labour employed was, per bead, almost four times 
greater than at that period. Such being the case, the new 
soils must be far better than the old, and the great increase 
of population, which, according to Mr. Ricardo's doctrine, 
should have brought with it increased necessity, has been ac- 
companied by a steadily increasingpower to consume the pro- 
duce of rich meadow-lands that now yield fat beef, where, be- 
fore, forests and swamps gave but the meat of the half-starved 
ox, or half-fed hog, upon which landlords banqueted when 
land was abundant : and thereto to add ihe produce of the soils 
of China and India, Mexico and Brazil, Cuba and Carolina. 
Wealth has grown faster than population, and the man of 
England has become lord of all the soils of the world, selecting 
at his pleasure the commodities that he prefers : whereas, 
when the poor soils alone were cultivated, he took what he 
couid get, and as necessity had no law, the worst bread was 
then welcome, and a herring at harvest time was a luxury. 

Nearly three millions of families are to be fed, where in 
1760 there were but little over 1,200,000, and with the ex- 
ception of the quantity of food imported, the whole is pro- 
duced by the labour of a number of persons but little greater 
than was then employed in agriculture, which could not be 
the case did not the labour employed on the soils since brought 
into cultivation yield a greatly increased return. That they 
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do yield such iticrease is evident from the fact that in 1760 
the great mass of labour of the country was required for the 
production of vegetable food, whereas much of it is now 
employed irt the cultivation of animals tliat yield hides that 
are almost equally with food essential to the comfort of man : 
much in producing the fuel required to keep him warm and 
preserve his health : and a vast portion of it in the fabrica- 
tion of clothing, of which such vast quantities are consumed 
at home : other portions being exchanged for sugar, tea, 
coffee, rice, cheese, butter, Slc, which millions have learned 
to regard as absolute necessaries, though but recently luxu- 
ries unattainable even by some who were ranked among 
tlie rich. At every step there is an increased consciousness 
in man of the existence of power to improve his condition, 
producing increased desire of improvement. Desire pro- 
duces determination, and determination creates power. 

At the close of the fourteenth century, the population was 
probably about two and a half millions. Fertile land abounded, 
but men cultivated the poor soils, because unable to cJear 
and drain the rich ones. Of this we have evidence in 
various statements that have come down to us of the ac- 
tual contents of farms and messuages, some of which are 
g^ven by Eden. Six of these, of various dates from 1359 to 
1400, contained one thousand one hundred and forty-two 
acres of arable, and but one hundred and fifty-one of mea- 
dow and pasture land. The return to the husbandman 
averaged less than a quarter to the acre, and if from this be 
deducted two bushels for the seed, we have six bushels as 
the product of labour. The population is now about six and 
a half times greater, but the number of persons who live by 
the labours of the field is not three times greater, while the 
land in cuitivation is probably ten times as great; and the 
average yield per acre, estimating green crops as beef and 
mutton, and looking to the vast yield of potatoes and various 
other articles of vegetable food, is at least six times as great : 
probably even far more. If this be so, the return to labour 
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employed on the soils brought into use since the days of the 
Edwards, is more than twenty times as great as when good 
land abounded, and when, according to Mr. Ricardo, none 
were required for cultivation but those which would yield the 
laigest return. Hence it is that so large a population can 
be fed, while applying themselves to the production of fuel, 
clothing, and machinery of every description fitted to pro- 
mote the comfort and happiness of man. 

In "the good old times" of Ivanhoe and Richard, when 
fertile land was abundant and people rare, the Saxon hogs 
roamed the woods, living upon acorns produced from oaks 
that Cedric lacked- the means to fell. Later, half-starved 
sheep fed upon lands incapable of yielding grain, but cows 
and oxen were few, because the fine rich meadow was co- 
vered with wood and so saturated with moisture as to be 
inaccessible. Maids of honour then luxuriated on bacon, and 
labourers banqueted upon "the strength of water-gruel," as 
did sixlj years since many of the people of those northern 
counties,* which now present to view the finest farms in Eng- 
land, the rich soils composing which were then awaiting the 
growth of population and of wealth. A piece of faf pork 
was, in those days, an article of luxury rarely to be ob- 
tained by the labourer. Even within a century, the bread 
consumed by a large portion of the people was made of bar- 
ley, rye, and oats, the consumption of wheat being limited 
to the rich ; ihe quantity produced being smal!. It is now in 
universal use, although so recently as 1727 an eight acre 
field of it, near Edinburgh, was deemed a curiosity. As 
late as 1763, there was no such person as a public butcher 
known in Glasgow. It was the custom of families to buy a 
half-fed ox in the autumn and salt down the meat as the year's 
supply of animal food. The state of things there is an in- 
dex to that which existed in the Lothians, and in Noithum- 
berland and other counties of the north of England, where 
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may now be seen the most prosperous agriculture of Britain. 
At that time men cultivated, not the best soils, but those 
which they could cultivate, leaving the rich ones for their 
successors : and in this they did what is done now every day 
by the settlers of IDinois and Wisconsin. 

While wheaten bread has thus succeeded the compound of 
barley, rye, and acorns, once denominated bread, and which 
was supposed to afford more nourishment, because it re- 
mained longer in the stomach, and was less easily digested : an 
idea repeated in the present day by the poor Irish peasant, who 
prefers the miserable potato called the lumper, because it has, 
as he says, a bone in it: fat mutton and beef have succeeded the 
salt herring on the table of the artisan and labourer, and the 
mast-fed bacon on that of the landlord. Within a century 
the average weight of cattle has risen from three hundred 
and seventy to eight hundred pounds, and that of sheep from 
twenty-eight to eighty pounds, and the number consumed has 
increased more rapidly than the weight. The quantity of 
wool, of hides, and of other materials for manufactures of 
various kinds, is immense, and yet the agricultural popula- 
tion is certainly not three times as great as in the days of 
the Black Prince. The return to labour has therefore largely 
increased as, with increased numbers, man has acquired 
power over the various soils, then too deep or distant to be 
cultivated with the means at his command, but now required 
for the supply of the greatly increased and thriving population. 

Mr. Ricardo's proposition is diametrically opposed to all 
the facts presented by the history of the United States : of 
England : and of the World : whereas the following is in strict 
accordance therewith : 

With the increase of popidarion there arises a habit of 
union, tending to promote the gtowlh of wealth and to facilitate 
the acquisition of machinery to he used in aid of labour ; 
and with each step in this progress, man acquires increased 
power over the materials of which the earlh is composed, and 
increased power to determine for himself which lo select 
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for cultivation, as being most likely to promote the object 
of maintaining and improving his condition ; and with every 
increase of this power he is enabled to obtain a larger return 
to his labour, and to consume more, while accumulating 
with still increased rapidity the machinery required for fur- 
ther improvement. 



The third proposition is, that with tbe necessity for applying 
labour less productively which thus accompanies the growth 
of population, rent arises; the owner of land Ko. 1, yielding 
one hundred quarters, being enabled to demand and to ob- 
tain in return for its use, ten quarters when resort is had to 
those of second quality, yielding ninety quarters : and twenty 
when No. 3 is brought into use, yielding only eighty quarters. 

Were all land of precisely equal productive power, this 
necessity could not be supposed to arise ; yet compensation 
would still be paid for the use of a farm provided with build- 
ings and enclosures, Ibat would be denied to the owner of one 
which remained m a state of nature. That compensation is 
regarded by Mr. Ricardo as being only interest upon capital, 
and to be distinguished from what is paid for the use of the 
powers of the soil. When lands of different capabilities are 
in use, and all equally provided with fences, houses, bams, 
&c., he supposes the owner of No. 1 to receive the interest 
upon his capital, flv^ tbe difference between the one hundred 
quarters that it is capable of yielding, and the ninety, eighty, 
or seventy quarters that may be yielded by the soil of lowest 
power that the necessities of man have compelled him to 
cultivate. This d^erence he holds to be the true rent. 

If, however, cultivation always commence on the poorer 
Soils, and proceed from them b the better ones, the reverse 
course should be pursued; and the owner of the land first 
cultivated should receive interest, minus the difference be- 
tween its powers and those of other lands that may, with the 
increase of population and wealth, be brought into activity 
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with the same quantity of labour that had been expended 
upon it. The first litlle clearing on the hill side, with its 
miserable cabin, has cost a thousand days of labour, whereas 
a meadow of greater extent may now be cleared, and a good 
log-house erected, with half that quantity. If the first settler 
desire to let his land to his new neighbour, the latter will 
give him — not profits plus difference, but — profits minus dif- 
ference. Daify observation shows that such is the course of 
proceeding, and that land obeys the same laws as all other 
commodities and things. The old ship cost a vast amount 
of labour, but she can carry only five thousand barrels ; 
whereas a new ship, capable of carrying ten thousand barrels, 
can be built with half the labour. The owner of the first 
receives, as freight, profits minus the difference. The old 
house cost the labour of ten thousanddays, but if will accom- 
modate only ten persons. A new one, capable of affording 
better accommodation to twenty, can be produced with five 
thousand days of labour. The owner of the first will receive, 
as rent, profits minus the difference. And so is it with early 
steam-engines, railroads, mills, and all other machines. 

The price of land is more or less in proportion to the rent 
that is paid. If the doctrine of Mr. Ricardo is true, the sell- 
ing price should be the capital invested, plus the value of the 
true rent. If, on the contrary, man always commences with 
the poor soils, and proceeds onward towards the better ones, 
the price should be the capital, minus the difference between 
its power of paying rent and that of other land which could 
be brought into cultivation by aid of the same capital. If his 
doctrine is true, the power of the land and its representative 
over man, increases as population and the necessities of man 
increase t but if it is not true: if man commences always 
with the poor soils, and proceeds onwards to the richer ones : 
then must the power of man over land and its representative 
always increase ; and then must he be enabled to obtain, at 
every step, land of equal powers with diminished labour ; and 
then must those heretofore cultivated tend steadily towards 
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diminution in their labour value. That such is the fact, we 
propose now to show. The whole land rental of England 
and Wales is about thirty millions, which, at twenty-five 
years' purchase, represents a capital of seven hundred and 
fifty millions. The wages of labourers and mechanics average 
about X50 per annum. The landed property of England and 
Wales thus represents the labour of fifteen millions of men 
for one year, or that of half a million of men for thirty years. 
Let us now suppose the island reduced to the state in which 
it was found by Cffisar ; covered with impenetrable woods, (the 
timber of which is of no value because of its superabundance,) 
abounding in marshes and swamps, and heaths and sandy 
wastes; and then estimate the quantity of labour that would 
be required to place it in its present position, with its lands 
cleared, levelled, enclosed, and drained; with its turnpikes 
and railroads, its churches, school-houses, colleges, court- 
houses, and market-houses ; its furnaces, forges, coal, iron, 
and copper mines ; and the thousands and tens of thousands 
of other improvements required to bring into activity those 
powers for the use of which rent is paid, and it will be found 
that it would require the labour of treble the number of men 
for centuries, even although provided with all the machi- 
nery of modern times— the best axe and the best plough, 
the steam-engine, and the railroad car.* 

The same thing may now be exhibited on a smaller scale. A 
part of South Lancashire, the forest and chase of Rossendale, 
embracing an area of twenty-four square miles, contained 
eighty souls at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; and 
the rental, in the time of James L, Httle more than two cen- 



* " Those who leftect Tor s moment on the many hundreds, or rather thou 
Bands of millions, that have been eijwnded in fendng, draining, raanuring, 
and othernise improving, the land of Great Britain, and in the erecbon of 
larni huildings, must be satisfied that the return for this capital, though 
miserably inadequate, very greatly exceeds the other portion of the groaa rental 
of the kingdom." — McCKlloch. Sudi being the case, it might have been ob- 
vious that all rent vpas paid for the use of these improvements, and that there 
really was no other portion to be accoimted for. 
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tunes since, amounted to ^122 13 8. It has now a popula- 
tion of eighty-one thousand ; and the annual rental is ^50,000, 
equivalent, at twenty-five years' purchase, to ^1,250,000. 
We have never seen this land, but we have no hesitation in 
saying that if it were now given to Baron Rothschild, in the 
state in whichitexistedinthedaysof James, with a bounty 
equal to its value ; on condition of doing with the timber 
the same that has been done with that which then stood there, 
he binding himself to give to the property the same advan- 
tages as those for which rent is now paid, his private fortune 
would be expended in addition to the bounty long before 
the work was completed. The amount received as rent 
is profit upon capital, and is interest upon the amount ex- 
pended, minus the difference between the power of Rossen- 
dale to yield a return to labour, and that of the newer soils 
that can now be brought into activity by the application of 
the same labour that has been there employed. Such, like- 
wise, is the case with the rents of London and Paris, New- 
York and New Orleans. With all their advantages of situa- 
tion, their selling prices represent but a small portion of 
what it would cost to reproduce them, were their sites again 
reduced to a state of nature. The power of man over mere 
brute wealth thus grows with every increase in the ratio of 
wealth to population. 

There is not, throughout the United States, a county, town- 
ship, town, or ciiy, that would sell for cost; or one whose rents 
are equal to the interest upon the labour and capital ex- 
pended. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that farms sell for little 
more than the value of the improvements. When we come 
to inquire what " improvements" are included iu this esti- 
mate, we find that the heaviest are omitted ; that nothing is 
put down for clearing and draining the land, for the roads 
that have been made, the court-house and the prison that 
have been built, with 'he taxes that have been annually paid ; 
for the church and the school-house that have been built 
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by subscription ; for the canal Ihat passes through a piece 
of fme meadow-land, the contribution of the owner to the 
great work ; or for a thousand other conveniences and advaa- 
tages that give value to the property, and induce men to feel 
willing to pay rent for its use. Were all these things esti- 
mated, it would be found that the price is^cost, minus a 
large difference. 

The great landholder of the world is the People of the 
United States, as represented by their Government. He ob- 
tains his land at a price that is apparently very low, yet he 
would be ruined were it not for his exemption from contri- 
butions. Population gradually approaches his limits. Canals 
and roads are made to or through them. By degrees a por- 
tion acquires the small value of $1-25, the minimum price, 
per acre. Settlers make new roads, and build churches and 
school-houses. He pays no taxes, but they do. Another 
section reaches the ffiinimum price, and he sells it. Popu- 
d dm Is are made, 

h b t still he pays 

h p 4 g h h 'hole is sold ; 

d h h finds that by 

m h h m — ose attendant 

p ff p h ley were able 

p hm — mpfi d appear. 

Th p h p d and p portion, and 

rj m p , L b is frequently 

thrown away upon it, because it does not consist of the 
peculiar kind of soil that is needed at the moment. The 
settler that begins with clearing swamps, throws away his 
labour and dies of fever, unless be prevent that occurrence 
by running away. The land is rich, but its time is not come. 
The man who sinks into granite, searching for coal, throws 
away his labour. The land will be valuable when granite 
quarries come to be wanted, but its time is not come. The 
man who attempts to raise marl while surrounded by rich 
meadow land yet uncleared, throws away his time. The 
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land is rich, but its time is not come. All soi!s have quali- 
ties tending to render them useful to man, and al! are destined 
to come into activity; but it is the decree of nature that the 
best soils — those most fitted to yield a large return to labour — 
shall be obtained for his use only at the price of labour ; 
and their attainment is the reward held out to him as the 
inducement to steady exertion, prudence, economy, and a 
constant observance of the great law of Christianity, which 
requires that every man shall respect in others those rights of 
person and property that he desires others to respect in him- 
self. Where these exist, he is seen passing steadily and 
regularly from poor soils to those which are more productive ; 
and with every step there is an increase of population, wealth, 
prosperity, and happiness. The last historian of the world, 
prior to its dissolution, will have, we doubt not, to say of the 
soils, as Byron said of the skies of Italy: 

"Parting day 
Dies like l!h« dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gaspa away, 
The last still hiidwst, liil— 'tis gone— and all is graj." 

Rent is paid for the use of the improvements which labour 
has accomplished for, or on, land, and which constitute items 
of wealth. Wealth tends to augment with population, and 
the power of accumulating further wealth increases with con- 
stantly accelerating pace as new soils are brought into cul- 
tivation, each yielding in succession a larger return to labour. 
Rent tends, therefore, to increase in amount with the growth 
of wealth and pop lat on It is greatest in England, the 
wealthiest coi t y of E ope It diminishes as we pass 
thence to the poo e con t e of France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, and at le gth d appears totally among the Rocky 
Mountains and tl e I lands of the Pacific. 



The fourth proposition is, that as with the increase of popu- 
lation recourse is necessarily had to poorer soils, yielding a 



less return to labour, the proportion of the land-owner tends 
to increase. 

If cultivation beginswith the rich soils and proceeds to the 
poor ones, the power of the man who represents land, 
over its products, must always increase, and he must take a 
larger proportion, attended with increasing inequality of con- 
dition ; but if, on the contrary, it always begins with the 
poor soils and proceeds tothe rich ones, then must the power 
of man over land and its representative always increase, 
he being enabled to demand a constantly increasing propor- 
tion, leaving to the representative of land a constantly dimin- 
ishing one ; and thus with each step in the progress of cul- 
tivation there must be an increasing tendency to equality of 
condition. 

It was observed, half a century since, that the proportion 
of the landlord was decreasing. Mr. Malthus admitted the 
fact, and regarded it as a proof that there was increased 
difRcuJty in obtaining food. The common impression, how- 
ever, was, that men lived belter than in olden times ; that 
now they had meat and wheaten bread, and sugar, and tea 
and coffee ; whereas, in times long past, they were obliged 
to be contented with barley, rye,and acorn bread- To prove 
that this was not the fact, Mr, Malthus asserted that whereas 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century the labourer could 
have one hundred and ninety-two pints of wheat as wages 
for a week, he then [1810] could have but eighty pints. 
Since then another writer has gone still further, and has 
asserted that in 1495 he could have one hundred and ninety- 
nine pints, or more than three bushels, for that amount of 
labour. 

What were the precise annual wages of a labourer at that 
moment we have no means of ascertaining ; hut the change 
from century to century was very slow, and we shall not err 
very greatly in taking those of the last years of the previous 
one. In l389, a plough driver had 7s., and a carter 10s. 
per annum, without clothing, or any other perquisite ; and it 
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is esteemed doubtful if, in addition to this, he had his own 
wretched food. On an average of years Ihese wages would 
command not more than a quaiter of wheat, or eight bushels, 
and yet are we told that a labourer could earn three bushels 
per week! In the same year, four hundred and fifty days' 
labour were required for the harvesting of the produce of two 
hundred acres of land ; and the average net yield was about 
six bushels per acre : in the whole, twelve hundred bushels, 
or two and two-third bushels harvested for each day's work. 
The week's return, at same rate, would be sixteen bushels, 
of which almost exacdy one-fifth is allowed as the wages of 
every week in the year. Of the people who worked nearly 
all were employed in agrirultiire, and very few in manufac- 
tures or trade. Had all been so employed, with precisely 
similar returns and similar wages, it would follow that five 
weeks' wages would be equal to the whole annual crop; and 
such statements are put forth gravely by writers who know 
that at that very period the land and its representative took 
two-thirds, leading but one-third for the labourer. The har- 
vest labourerof the present day receives probably one-fortieth 
of the quantity harvested. He has work all the year, and 
harvest wages do not differ \ery greatly from those of other 
days ; but in the fifteenth century employment during the 
year was rare, and those wages constituted an important 
portion of the year's revenue ; as we see to be even now the 
case with the labourers of Ireland. Increased wealth facdi- 
tates the distribution of employment throughout all seasons 
of the year, and thus increases greatly the productiveness of 
labour. 

The proportion of the landlord was supposed by Mr. Mal- 
thus, at the time he wrote, to be about one-fourth of the 
whole product. Recently Mr. McCulloch has reduced it to 
one-fifl:h ; although, during the period that has elapsed, the 
quantity of labour and capital applied to the cultivation of 
new soils has been prodigiously great, and the proportion 
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should have increased, there being more cupital to draw inte- 
rest, plus a greater difference. 

If cultivation does always commence with the best soils, 
and man is compelled, as population increases, to descend to 
those yielding a less and less return to labour, the proportion 
of the landlord must increase. He must take profits, plus a 
constantly increasing difference ; and he must uhimatelj ab- 
sorb the whole product, except so far as he may find it to his 
interest to give somt'thingto his slave to keep him alive. If, 
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In Prussia, forty years since, it was assumed that the pea- 
sant who retained one-third of the product had a decent sub- 
sistence. In France, where population and wealth grow 
very slowly, the proportion of the landlord is much greater 
than in England, and probably greater than in Prussia. In 
Spain and Sicily it is greater than in France. In Mexico it 
is greater than it is in Sicily. In India, greater than in 
Mexico. In all these countries the most fertile soils 
abound, uncultivated ; and men scratch the surface, obtain- 
ing from the superior soil the most sorry return to their labour. 



Whenever ihe time shall come when Ihe rulers of their desti- 
nies shall permit population and wealth to increase — and 
thfey cannot be separated — the more fertile soils will be cul- 
tivated, the return to labour and the amount of rent will 
both be increased, and the landlord's proportion will be 
diminished. 

In the time of the Plantagenets, the owner of land took the 
whole product, and gave what he pleased to his serf. From 
that day to the present, as population and wealth have in- 
creased, the labourer has obtained a constantly increasing 
control over the application of his labour, and over the dis- 
tribution of the commodities that he produces ; the result of 
which is that the labourer of England, where the various 
soils, superior and inferior, are cultivated to an extent else- 
where unknown, receives for his own use a larger proportion, 
and thus exercises more power over the product of his labour, 
than the labourer of any other portion of Europe. At no 
period has his proportion increased so rapidly as within the 
present century, when population has increased at a rate 
before unexampled ; and in no part of England is his propor- 
tion so great as in that in which population has roost rapidly 
increased; yet it is precisely there that the lower soils 
have been to the greatest extent brought into cultivation. 
How these facts are to be reconciled to the fashionable doc- 
trine of rent, it isdifficalt to conceive. Seeing them, it is not 
extraordinary that one of the earliest and most enthusiastic 
admirers of Mr. Ricardo should have found occasion recently 
to reproach him with having furnished no explanation of 
these "miracles." The real "miracle," however, appears 
to us to be the fact that such a doctrine should have obtained 
so extensively, and should have so long continued to obtain. 

Wealth tends to grow more rapidly than population, be- 
cause better soils are brought into cultivation ; and it does 
grow more rapidly, whenever people abandon swords and 
muskets and take to spades and ploughs. Every increase 
in the ratio of wealth to population is attended with an in- 
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crease in tlie power of the labourer as compared witli that 
of landed or other capital. We all see that when ships are 
more abundant than passengers, the price of passage is 
low — and vice versa. When ploughs and horses are more 
plenty than ploughmen, the latter fix the wages, but when 
ploughmen are more abundant than ploughs, the owners of 
the latter determine the distribution of the product of labour. 
When wealth increases rapidly, new soils are brought into 
cultivation, and more ploughmen are wanted. The demand 
for ploughs produces a demand for more men to mine coal and 
smelt iron ore, and the iron-master becomes a competitor for 
the employment of the labourer, ■who obtains a larger propor- 
tion of the constantly increasing return to labour. He wants 
clothes in greater abundance, and the manufacturer becomes 
a competitor with the iron-master and the fiirroer for his ser- 
vices. His proportion is again increased, and he wants 
sugar, and tea, and coffee, and now the ship-master competes 
with the manufecturer, the iron-master and the farmer : and 
thus with the growth of population and wealth there is pro- 
duced a constantly increasing demand for labour ; and its in- 
creased productiveness, and the consequently increased faci- 
lity of accumulating wealth are followed necessarily and 
certainly by an increase of the labourer's proportion. His 
wages rise, and the proportion of the capitalist falls, yet now 
the latter accumulates fortime more rapidly than ever, and 
thus his interest and that of the labourer are in perfect har- 
mony with each other. If we desire evidence of this, it is 
shown in the constantly increasing amount of the rental of 
England, derived from the appropriation of a constantly de- 
creasing proportion of the pioduct of the land; and in the 
enormous amount of railroad tollscompared with those of the 
turnpike : yet the railroad transports the farmer's wheat to 
market, and brings back sugar and coffee, taking not one- 
fourth as large a proportion for doing the business as was 
claimed by the owner of tbe wagon and horses, and him of 
the turnpike. The labourer's product is increased, and the 
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proportion that goes to the capitalist is decreased. The 
power of the first over the product of his labour has grown, 
while that of the latter has diminished. 

Nothing is more frequent than references to those " good 
old times," wben the labourer obtained food more readily than 
at present, but no idea can be more erroneous. The whole 
quantity of food at this time consumed in England is at the 
lowest estimate sixty times as great as in the days of Ed- 
ward ni., while the population is but little more than six 
times greater. Divided among the whole people, the ave- 
rage per head would be ten times as great, in quantity, with- 
out faking into account the difference of quality. In those 
days of barbarous wassail, the waste among the nobles and 
their followers was prodigiously great. In our day economy 
prevails everywhere, and it prevails necessarily, for as the 
standard of living rises with the increase of production, the 
proportion that falls to the land, or to capital in any other 
form, tends to decrease. Increase of wealth tends therefore 
to beget economy, and economy begets wealth ; and the more 
fertile the soil cultivated the greater will be the power of the 
labourer, and the greater the necessity for economy on the 
part of those who repie&ent landed or other capit'il, and who 
do not themselves work The pioportion now consumed by 
the wealthy and their attendants — by those who consume 
and do not produce — is \ery small compared with whit it 
was in those " good old times," and therefore the pioportion 
going to the Idboarer is very large, while the quantity to be 
divided IS so greatly increased The great mais of the pre- 
sent large product goes directlj to the tables of those who 
work, while a veiy small pioportion of it is prepared for 
the tables of those who do not woik, and even oJ that a large 
portion i'^ eaten at last by people whose position in society 
renders employment desirable. The Queen eats less in 
weight than the man who mines the coal that is used in her 
palace. Lord John Russell consumes less than any London 
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porter, and Sir Robert Peel is, we doubt not, outdone by 
most of his servants. 

Of the mass of food provided for the people of Eng- 
land, nine-tenths are eaten by the labouring class. If any 
be disposed to deny that this view is correct, let ttem 
endeavour to satisfy themselves what else becomes of it. 
That the whole is eaten is certain. That the class who do 
not labour is small, and that they cannot consume much 
more, per head, than others, are equally certain ; and if so, 
it must be obvious that the proportion which their consumption 
bears to the quantity consumed must be very small indeed ; 
and equally so that what they do not eat must be eaten by 
the great class who do labour. 

Such is lilewise the case with clothing. The quantity 
consumed is thousands of times greater than it was at the 
period to which we have referred, and it is chiefly consumed 
by the class who work. Ladies and gentlemen buy more 
than colliers and farm- labourers, bat they do not wear out as 
much. They change frequently, but their cast-off clothes 
pass from hand to hand and are worn out by those who 
work. In no part of Europe is the mass of rent, or of pro- 
fits of capital employed otherwise than on land, so great as 
there : yet in none do the people who pay that rent, or those 
profits — those who work — enjoy so large an amount of the 
conveniences, comforts, and enjoyments of life. In none is 
there so great a tendency to an increase of the labourer's 
proportion,— of his power over the product of his labour, — 
while in none is the quantity to be divided so great. In 
none, therefore, is there so great a tendency to elevation and 
equality of physical, moral, intellectual and political condi- 
tion, because in none do wealth and population grow so ra- 
pidly, facilitating the cultivation of the lower and more produc- 
tive soils. In no time past has there been so rapid an in- 
crease as now. Never has the tendency to cultivate those 
soils been so great, and yet never has the product of labour 
increased in so great a ratio : and never has ihe proportion 
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of the landlord so rapidly diminished. Were the doctrine 
of Mr. Ricardo true, such "miracles" could not happen. 
The following table of the results of the two systems may be 
compared hy the reader with what is now passing before his 
eyes, and he may then determine for himself which is most 
in accordance with the facts. 



Third " 

Fourth » 
Fifth 

Sixth " 

Seventh " 

Eighth " 

Ninth ■' 

Tenth " 

Eleventh ■■ 



The fifth proposition is, that wealth tends to counteract 
these laws, and to prevent the necessity for resorting to less 
productive soils, by producing iiaprovements ia cultivation. 
This proposition was interpolated by Mr. Bicardo into his 
system, because of the absolute necessity for leaving a place 
of escape for some of the thousand exceptions to his laws that 
presented themselves tis his consideration, and its presence 
there is a direct admission of the unsoundness of his whole 
doctrine. 

Wealth should grow, according to Mr. Ricardo, most rapidly 
when and where land is most abundant, and when and 
where the best soils only are cultivated. That his followers 
think so, is obvious from the fact that they, one and all, attri- 
bute the rapid growth of wealth in the United States to the 
abundance of land. Improvements of cultivation should, 
then, be most rapid where land is most abundant, but such 
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has not been tlxe case in England, nor is it now in any coun- 
try of Europe, On the contrary, wealth grows more rapidly 
at tliis moment, when resort is daily had to the lower and 
more distant soils, than it has done in any time past, and the 
only manner in which it promotes improvements in cultiva- 
tion is in facilitating the resort to those soils. The plough 
enables the farmer to go deep into the lower soil. The 
spade enables him to reach the marl. The wagon enables 
liim to transport it. The railroad enables him to bring the 
coal to the lime, and thus facilitates the compounding of a 
new soil: and with each new one thus brought into activity 
the produce of labour and the growth of wealth should dimi- 
nish, and therewith we ought to see a diminished power of 
effecting such improvements; yet with every extension of 
cultivation the power of man over the various soils is seen to 
increase. The new soils are better than the old ones, or 
they are worse. If the first, Mr. Ricardo's theory is false. 
If the second, then with every soil that is cultivated, the power 
of accumulation must diminish, and as population still goes 
on to increase, the necessity for, applying labour with dimi- 
nished return must go on, let man do what he may to pre- 
vent it. The law of nature in regard to the production of 
food can no more be arrested than that in relation to the 
gravitation of matter. AU her laws are t.imple and univer- 
sally true. That of Mr. Ricardo is complex and universally 
ialse. Had it been otherwise, he would have experienced no 
necessity for providing escape-valves for troublesome facts. 



The sixth and last proposition is, that every such improve- 
ment tends to retard the increase of rent, while every obsta- 
cle to improvement tends to accelerate that increase ; and 
that, therefore, the interests of the landlord and the labourer 
are always in opposition to each other. 

If men commence with the cultivation of the most fertile 
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soiJs, and if with the progress of population there does arise a 
necessity for resorting to those of less fertility, yielding a con- 
stantly decreasing return to labour, such must be the case. 
The slower the increase in the supply of food, the more 
rapid will be the increase in the power of the owner of land 
in cultivatioii, and the greater will be the tendency to starva- 
tion and disease among those who work.* The landlord will 
take a constantly increasingproportion, and the labourer must 
eventually become his slave, thankful to be allowed to live 
and work, even although compelled to live on acorn-bread. 
Mr. Ricardo has, here, carried out his doctrine to its legiti- 
mate results, and those results must be reached at some fu- 
ture day, if his theory is correct. It signifies nothing to say 
that the downward progress may be arrested. Man must be 
always tending in that direction, and there must he arrive at 
last : even if it be a thousand years hence. f The experience 
of England and of Europe for thousands of years past, and 
that of America for the last three centuries, would lead us to 
opposite conclusions, but Mr. Ricardo says that such is the 
law. If so, when is it to begin to become operative .'' We 
know of no other of the natural laws thus hung up in ter- 
rorem over man: none, the action of which is thus sus- 
pended, in order that it may at some future time fall with 
a force increased immeasurably during the period of suspen- 
sion. Population is growing daily, and with great rapidity, 
and the necessity for resorting to less productive soils must 
be increasing with every hour ; yet man is permitted to go on 
to increase his species, in blind and bhsslul ignorance of the 
fact that bis children, grandchildren, or great grandchildren 



• " How slow socser the incteasa of popniation, provided that of capital 
be still slower, (believed by Mr. Mill to be tlie case,] wages will be reduced ao 
low that a portion of the population will regularly die froio the consequences 
of want" — Mill. 

j- " From the operation of fixed and permanent causes, the increasing steri- 
lity of the soil is sure, in the long tun, to overmatch the iuiprovemeiits that 
occur in machinery and agriculture, prices experiencing a correaponding riae, 
and profits a corresponding fall." — McCnUoch. 
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must inevitably see themselves deprived of the means of sub- 
sistence, while owners of land are to revel in abundance 
greater than ever before : the one class becoming masters and 
the other slaves. 

If, on the contrary, cultivation commences invariably on the 
poorer soils and proceedsto the better, the reverse must be 
the case, and every improvement must tend to accelerate the 
growth of rent; and every obstacle to improvement, be it 
what it may, must tend to arrest that growth ; and therefore 
must the interests of the landlord and those of the labourer 
be in perfect harmony with each other. Improvement of 
cultivation results from the increase of wealth. The more 
spades and ploughs, and the better their quality, the larger 
is the return to labour, and the greater is the rent. The 
more horses and cattle, the larger is the return to labour, and 
the greater is the rent. The more steam-engines, the easier is 
the work of drainage, the larger is the return to labour, and the 
greater is the rent. The more mills, the easier is the conver- 
sion of the grain into flour, the larger is the return to labour, 
and the greater is the rent. The more factories, the less is the 
labour required to procure a supply of clothing, the greater 
is the quantity that may be given to improving the land by 
making drains, roads, bridges and school-houses, the larger 
is Hie return to labour, and the greater is the rent. The in- 
terests of the landlord would seem therefore to be directly 
promoted by every measure that tends to augment the wealth 
of the nation and to aid in the improvement of cultivation. 

How stands it with tiie labourer ? He sees that with every 
increase in the number and quality of spades and ploughs : 
of engines and roads : of mills and factories : his labour be- 
comes more productive. Again, he sees that with every in- 
crease in the ratio which spades and ploughs, engines and 
mills, bear to the men by whom they are to be employed, he 
takes a larger proportion ; and that whereas, when the land 
in cultivation yielded a net product of six bushels to the 
acre, the owner took half, or more, leaving him three, oi less ; 
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now when it yields forty bushels, he takes but one-fifth, leav- 
ing him fiirty-two. Heyeeis, tberefore, at every instant of 
his progress, that his interests are, like those of the landlord, 
directly advanced by every measure tending to the augmen- 
tation of wealth, and to the promotion of improvements in 
cultivation. 

Here we have perfect harmony of interests, and it is only 
necessary tbat tlie two parties should fully understand that 
it exists, to have all unite in the removal of restrictions that 
tend to expel capital by rendering it unproductive ; and to 
expel labour, to be employed elsewhere less productively 
than it might be employed at home, if aided by that capital, 
This understood, kindness and good feeling would take the 
place of jealousy and discord. The fewwould no longer be- 
lieve that their interests were to be promoted by the waste of 
wealth on large fleets and armies ; and the many would cease 
to feel that they were borne down by taxes. Wealth would 
increase more rapidly, as would the power of production and 
consumption. Neighbouring nations would be unwilling to 
lose rich customers, and equally unwilling to be deprived of 
their accustomed supplies of commodities needed for the 
gratification of their wants, and would carefully avoid all 
cause of hostility. The harmony of classes would thus be- 
get the harmony of nations. The love of peace would dif- 
fuse itself throughout the earth. All would become satisfied 
that in the laws which govern the relations of man with his 
fellow man, there reigns the .same beautiful simplicity and 
harmony everywhere else so abundantly evident : all by de- 
grees would learn that their own interests would be best pro- 
moted by respecting in others those rights of person and pro- 
perty that they desired to have respected in themselves : and 
all become, at length, satislied that the whole of the so- 
called Science of Political Economy is embraced in the 
brief words of the great founder of Christianity, "Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do unto you." 

Mr. Ricardo's system is one of discords. Its parts do not 
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agree with each, oilier, and hs whole tends to the production 
of hostility among classes and nations. He professes free 
trade, while teaching that the monopoly of land is in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature. He professes a love for 
freedom of action, while teaching that if men and women 
will unite themselves together in marriage, thus doing that 
which tends most to stimulate them to exertion for the im- 
provement of their condition, physical, moral, intellectual, 
and political, the consequence must be an increasing tendency 
to starvation : and thus he affords countenance to the thousand 
restrictions by which marriage is prevented and profligacy 
promoted. He is for free trade in corn, but be teaches the 
landlord that his interests will be injured by it. He is for 
promoting the growth of wealth, but he informs the landlord 
that all wealth appropriated to the improvement of culti- 
vation must diminish the progress of rent. He would 
have the rights of property respected, while teaching the 
labourer that the interests of the land-owner are to be 
promoted by every measure tending to produce starvation 
and misery ; and that rent is paid because of an exercise of 
power on the part of the few, who have appropriated to them- 
selves that which a beneficent Deity intended for the com- 
mon good of all. His book is the true manual of the dema- 
gogue, who seeks power by means of agrarianism, war, and 
plunder. The lessons which it teaches are inconsistent with 
those afforded by the study of all well observed facts, and 
inconsistent even with themselves; and the sooner they shall 
come to be discarded the better will it be for the interests of 
landlord and tenant, manufacturer and mechanic, and man- 
kind at large. 

The PAST says to the landlord of the present: *' Study 
economy, private and public. Give your mind to the ma- 
nagement of the treasure of materials placed in your hands. 
Permit wealth to grow, and your rents will rise, while you 
will be surrounded by happy and prosperous people. You 
will lose in power, but you will gain in happiness," 
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To the labourer it says : " Economize your time, your la- 
bour, and their proceeds. Improve your mind. Study to 
promote llie growth of wealth, and your labour will become 
more productive, while your power over its product will 
increase, and you will experience a steady improvement in 
your physical, moral, intellectual, and political condition." 

To all it says : " Respect the rights of your neighbour, as 
you would desire that he should respect your own." To all 
it says: "I have sinned. I have failed to respect the rights 
of others, and I have suffered heavily in consequence. Take 
warning by my example." 
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Man commences by cultivating the poor soils. He works 
alone, and his Iabo\ir is unproductive. As his numbers 
increase he is enabled to combine his exertions with those 
of his fellow-men, and to subdue to cultivation the better 
soils, obtaining a constantly increasing return to his labour; 
enabling him, while consuming more and belter food, to 
accumulate more rapidly the machinery required to facilitate 
his further progress. 

The prevailing doctrine of the time is that of Mr. Malthus, 
who teaches — 

I. That population tends to increase with great rapidity. 

II. That the tendency to increase in the supply of food is 
less than in the numbers of mankind. 

III. That with every step in the progress of population 
there is a tendency to starvation, 

IV. That improvements in cultivation may increase pro- 
duction, but that they are invariably followed by a still more 
rapid increase of population, neutralizing their effect by com- 
pelling a resort to iess productive soils. 

V. That the remedies provided by nature for preventing 
this excess of population over food, are war, pestilence, ia- 
mine, vice, and misery, to be avoided only by the exercise 
of that moral restraint which shall tend to diminish the 
growth of the numbers of mankind. 

The time may arrive when the world will be so fully occu- 
pied that there will not be even standing room, hut we may 
safely leave that distant future to the benevolent care of the 
Deity. We know well that there is now, and always has 
been, an abundance of unoccupied land; and the question to 
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be settled is: What are the phenomena which in time past 
have attended the increase of mankind up to the present point : 
with a view to determine what are those which may be ex- 
pected to markthefurther progress of our race towaidi the oc- 
cupation of that almost infinite extent of soi] capable of jielding 
food, which in both old and new countries jet remains un- 
occupied and unproductive. Mr. Malthus thought he saw 
that they were such as indicated " a constant effort in the 
population to increase beyond the means of subsistence," as 
constantly tending "to subject the lower classes of socieiy 
to distress, and to prevent any great permanent melioration 
of their condition;" and this effort appeared to hun quite 
as obviously to exist in countries in which the population 
was but one to the square mile, as in those in which it 
amounted to a hundred. Of course his theoiy refeis, not to 
the state of things which may be supposed to arise Mhen the 
■whole earth shall come to be occupied, but to that which now 
exists and has existed for centuries past. In support of 
these views his book furnishes an infinite number of small 
facts, while the great and really imporlant ones are totally 
overlooked. His work throughout wants breadth. His 
theory is, nevertheless, perfectly sound, if men commence 
the work of cultivation with the rich soils, and proceed down- 
wards to the poor ones. If, however, they always com- 
mence with the thin, dry soils, and always proceed onward 
to the rich ones, then the reverse thereof must be true, and 
food must tend to increase faster than population, permitting 
wealth to increase, and combination of action to arise as men 
are enabled to live in closer connection with each other. 

The h t It t an neither roll nor raise a log, with 
which t b Id 1 If a house. He makes himself a hole 
in the gi d h h serves in lieu of one. He cultivates 
the poo 1 f th 1 Us to obtain a little corn, with which 
io eke 1 pply f food derived from snaring the game 

in his f,l V h d His winter's supply is deposited in 
another hole, liable to injury from the water which filtprs 
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through the light soil into which alone he can penetrate.* 
He is in hourly danger of starvation. At length, however, 
his sons grow up. They combine their exertions with his, 
and now obtain something like an axe and a spade. They 
can sink deeper info the soil; and can cut logs, and build 
something like a house. They obtain more corn and more 
game, and they can preserve it better. The danger of 
starvation is diminished. Being no longer forced to depend 
for fuel upon the decayed wood which alone their father 
could use, they are in less danger of perishing from cold in 
the elevated ground which, from necessity, fhey occupy, 
"With the growth of the family new soils are cultivated, each 
in succession yielding a larger return to labour, and they 
obtain a constantly increasing supply of the necessaries of 
life from a surface diminishing in its ratio to the number to 
be fed; and thus with eveiy increase in the return to their 
labour the power of combining their exertions is increased. 

If we look now to the solitary settler of the west, even 
where provided with both axe and spade, we shall see him 
obtaining, with extreme difficulty, the commonest log hut. 
A neighbour arrives, and their combined efforts produce a 
new house with less than half the labour required for the 
first. That neighbour brings a horse, and he makes some- 
thing hke a cart. The product of their labour is now ten 
tiroes greater than was that of the first man working by 
himself. More neighbours come, and new houses are wanted. 
A " bee" is made, and by the combined effort of the neigh- 
bourhood the third house is completed in a day; whereas ihe 
first cost months, and the second weeks, of far more severe 
exertion. These new neighbours have brought ploughs and 
horses, and now better soils are cultivated, and the product 
of labour is again increased, as is the power to preserve the 
surplus for winter's use. The path becomes a road. Es- 

• The cache! of t 
people of Uaatile, an 
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changes begin. The store makes its appearance. Labour 
is rewarded by larger returns, because aided by better ma- 
chinery applied to better soils. Tbe town grows up. Each 
successive addition to the population brings a consumer and 
a producer. The shoemaker wants leather and corn in ex- 
change for his shoes. The blacksmith requires fuel and food, 
and the farmer wants shoes for his horses ; and with the 
increasing facility of exchange more labour is applied to 
production, and the reward of labour rises, producing new 
wants, and requiring more and larger exchanges. The road 
becomes a turnpike, and the wagon and horses are seen 
upon it. The town becomes a city, and better soils are cul- 
tivated for the supply of its markets, while the railroad facili- 
tates exchanges with towns and cities more distant. The 
tendency to union and to combination of exertion thus grows 
with the growth of wealth. In a state of extreme poverty it 
cannot be developed. The insignificant tribe of savages that 
starves on the product of the upper soil of hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land, looks with jealous eyes on every 
intruder, knowing that each new mouth requiring to be fed 
tends to increase the difficulty of obtaining subsistence ; 
whereas the farmer rejoices in the arrival of the blacksmith 
and the shoemaker, because they come to eat on the spot the 
corn which heretofore he has carried ten, twenty, or thirty 
miles to market, to exchange for shoes for himself and his 
horses. With each new consumer of his products that arrives 
he is enabled more and more to concentrate his action and 
his thoughts upon his home, while each new arrival tends to 
increase his power of consuming commodities brought from 
a distance, because it tends to diminish his necessity for seek- 
ing at a distance a market for the produce of his farm. Give 
tothepoorlribespades,andiheknowledge how to use them, 
and the power of association will begin. The supply of 
food becoming more abundant, they hail the arrival of the 
stranger who brings them knives and clothing to be ex- 
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changed tor skins and corn ; wealth grows, and the habit of 
association — the first step towards civilization — arises. 

The Httle tribe is, however, compelled to occupy the high- 
land. The lowlands are occupied by dense forests and 
dreary swamps, while at the foot of the hill runs a river, fard- 
able but for a certain period of the year. On the hill side, 
distant a few miles, is another tribe ; but communication be- 
tween them is difficult, because, the river bottom being yet 
uncleared, roads cannot be made, and bridges are as yet 
untbought of. Population and wealth, however, continue to 
increase, and the lowlands come gradually into cultivation, 
yielding a larger return to labour, and enabling the tribe to 
obtain larger supplies of food with less exertion, and to spare 
labour to be employed for other purposes. Roads are made 
in the direction of the river bank. Population increases 
more rapidly because of the increased supplies of food and 
the iacreased power of preserving it, and wealth grows still 
more rapidly. The river bank at length is reached, and 
some of the best lands are now cleared. Population grows 
again, and a new element of wealth is seen in the form of a 
bridge, and now the two little communities are enabled to 
communicate more freely with each other. One rejoices in 
the possession of a wheelwright, while the other has a wind- 
mill. One wants carts, and the other has corn to grind. One 
has hides to spare, while the other has more shoes than are 
required for their use. Exchanges increase, and the little 
towns grow because of the increased amount of trade. Wealth 
grows still more rapidly, because of new modes of combining 
labour, by which that of all is rendered more productive. 
Roads are now made in the direction of other communi- 
ties; and the work is performed more rapidly, because the 
exertions of the two are now combined, and because the 
machinery used is more efficient. One after another disap- 
pear forests and swamps that have occupied the fertile 
lands, separating ten, twenty, fifty, or five hundred commu- 
nities, which now are brought into connection widi each 
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other; and with each step labour becomes more and more 
productive, and ia rewarded with better food, clothing, and 
shelter. Famine and disease disappear ; hfe is prolonged ; 
population is increased, and therewith the tendency to that 
combination of exertion among the individuals composing 
these communities, which is the distinguishing characteristic 
of civilization in all periods of the world, and in all nations. 
With further increase of population and wealth, the desires of 
man, and his ability to gratify them, both increase. The 
nation, thus formed, has more corn than it wants ; but it has 
no cotton, and its supply of wool is insufficient. The neigh- 
bouring nation has cotton and wool, and wants corn. They 
are still divided, however, by broad forests, deep swamps, 
and rapid rivers. Population increases, and the great forests 
and swamps disappear, giving place to rich farms, through 
which broad roads are made, with immense bridges, which 
enable the merchant to transport his wool and his cotton to 
exchange with his now rich neighbours for their surplus 
corn or clothing. Nations now combine their exertions, and 
wealth grows with still increased rapidity, facilitating the 
drainage of marshes and thus bringing into acti\ itj the richest 
soils; whde coal mines cheaply iurnish the fuel for conierting 
limestone into Imie, and non ore mto axes and spades, and 
into rails for the new roads that are needed to tiansport to 
market the vast products of the fertile soils now in use, and 
to bring back the large supplies of clothing, sugar, tea, cofiee, 
and the thousand other products of distant lands with which 
intercourse now exists. At each step population and wealth, 
and happiness and prosperity, take a new bound; and men 
realize with difficulty the fact that the country which now 
affords to tens of millions all the necessaries, comforts, con- 
veniences, and luxuries of life, is the same that, when the 
superabundant land was occupied by tens of thousands only, 
gave to that limited number scanty supplies of the worst food ; 
so scanty that famines were frequent and sometimes so se- 
vere that starvation was followed in its wake by pestilence, 
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which, at brief intervals, swept from the earth the population 
of the httle and scattered settlements, among which the 
people were forced to divide themselves when they cultivated 
only the poor soils of the hills. 

Such is the course of events, when man is allowed to fol- 
low the bent of his inclinations, which, however, he rarely is. 
When men are poor, they are compelled to select such soils 
as they can cultivate, not such as they would. Although 
gathered around the sides of the same mountain range, they 
are far distant from each other. They have no roads, and 
they are unable to associate for self-defence. The thin soils 
yield small returns, and the little tribe embraces some who 
would prefer to live by the labour of others rather than 
by their own. The scattered people may be plundered 
with ease, and half a dozen men, combined for the pur- 
pose, may rob in succession all the members of the little 
community. The opportunity makes the robber. The bold- 
est and most determined becomes the leader of the gang. 
One by one, the people who use spades are plundered by 
those who carry swords, and who pass their leisure in dissi- 
pation. The leader divides the spoil, taking the largest 
share himself, with which, as the community increases, he 
hires more followers. He levies black mail on those who 
work, faking such portion as suits his good pleasure With 
the gradual mcrease of the httle community, he commutes 
with them for a certain share of their produce, which he calls 
rent, or tax, or faille Population and wealth grow very 
slowly, because of the laigo pioportion 'which the non-la- 
bourers bear to the labourers The good 'ioils are very 
slowly improved, because the people are unable to obtain 
axes or spades with which to work, or to make roads into 
the dense foiests Few want leather, and there i" no tanner 
on the spot to use their hides. Few can afford shoes, and 
there is no shoemaker to eat their corn while making the few 
that can be bought. Few have horses, and there is no black- 
smith. Combination of effort has scarcely an existence. By 
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very slow degrees, however, they are enabled to reduce to 
cultivation, better lands, and to lessen the distance between 
themselves and the neighbouring settlement, where rules an- 
other little sovereign. Each chief, however, now covets the 
power of taxing, or collecting rents from the subjects of his 
neighbour. War ensues. Each seeks plunder, and calls 
it "glory." Each invades the domain of the other, and 
each endeavours to weaken his opponent by murdering his 
rent-payers, burning their houses, and wasting their little 
farms, while manifesting the utmost courtesy to the chief 
himself. The tenants fly to the hills for safety, being there 
more distant from the invaders. Rank weeds grow up in the 
rich lands thus abandoned, and the drains fill up. At the 
end of a year or two, peace is made, and the work of clear- 
ing is again to be commenced. Population and wealth have, 
however, diminished, and the means of recommencing the 
work have again to be created. Meanwhile the best lands 
are covered with shrubs, and the best meadows are under 
water. With continued peace, the work, however, advances, 
and after a few years, population and wealth, and cultiva- 
tion, attain the same height as before. New wars ensue, for 
the determination of the question which of the two chiefs 
shall collect all the — so-called — rent. After great waste of 
life and property, one of them is killed, and the other falls 
his heir, having thus acquired both glory and plunder. He 
now wants a title, by which to be distinguished from those 
by whom he is surrounded. He is a little king. Similar 
operations are performed elsewhere, and kings become nu- 
merous. By degrees, population extends itself, and each lit- 
tle king covets the dominions of his neighbours. Wars ensue 
on a somewhat larger "scale, and always with the same re- 
sults. The people invariably fly to the hills for safety. As 
invariably, the best lands are abandoned. Food becomes 
scarce, and famine and pestilence sweep off' those whose 
flight had saved them from the swords of the invader. Small 
kings become greater ones, surrounded by lesser chiefii 
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who glorify themselves in the number of their murders,and 
in die amount of plunder they have acquired. Counts, vis- 
counts, earls, marquises, and dukes,now make their appear- 
ance on the stage, heirs of the power and of the rights of 
the robber chiefs of early days. Population and wealth go 
backward, and the love of title grows with the growth of bar- 
barism.* Wars are now made on a larger scale, and greater 
" glory" is acquired. In the midst of distant and highly fer- 
tile lands occupied by a numerous population, are rich cities 
and towns offering a copious harvest of plunder. The citizens, 
unused to arms, may be robbed \vith impunity, always an 
important consideration to those with whom the pursuit of 
» glory" is a trade. Provinces are laid waste, and the 
population is exterminated, or if a few escape, tiiey fly to 
the hills and mountains, there to perish of famine. Peace 
follows, after years of destruction, but the rich lands are 
overgrown : the spades and axes, the cattle and the sheep 
are gone : the houses are destroyed : their owners have 
ceased to exist : and a long period of abstinence from the 
work of desolation is required to regain the point from which 
cultivation had been driven by men intent upon the gratifi- 
cation of their own selfish desires, at the cost of the welfare 
and happiness of the people over whose destinies they have 
unhappily nded. Population grows slowly, and wealth but 
little more rapidly,foralmostceaseleBswars have impaired the 
disposition and (lie respect for honest labour, while the neces- 

• It is amusing Jo trace with each step in tlie progreBE of tile decay of the 
Bomao Empire, the gradual inctease in the magnificence of titles ; and so again 
with the decline of raoilern Italy. In France, titles became almost universal as 
the wars of religion barbarized the people. The high-sounding titles of the East 
are in keeping with the weakness of tiiose by whom they are asaumed, as are 
the endless names of the Spanish grandee with the poverty of the soil culti- 
vated by his dependents. The time isfast approaching when men of real dig- 
nity will reject the whole system as an absurdity, and when small men alone 
will think themselves elevated by Ore title of Esq^uire, Honourable, Baron, 
Marqnis, or Duke. Extremes always meet. The son of the dnke rejoices in 
the possession of half a dozen Christian names, and the litlle retailer of tea 
und sugar calls his daughter Amanda Malvina ritiallan— Smith, or Pratt: 
while the gentleman calls his son Robert, or Johu. 
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sity for beginning once more the work of cultivation on the 
poor soils, adds to the distaste for work, while it limits the 
power of employing labourers. Swords or muskets are held 
to be more honourable implements than spades and pickaxes. 
The habit of union for any honest purpose is almost ex- 
tinct, while thousands are ready, at any moment, to join in 
expeditions in search of plunder. War thus feeds itself by 
producing poverty, depopulation, and the abandonment of 
the most fertUe soils ; while peace also feeds itself, by increas- 
ing; the number of men and the habit of union, because of 
the constantly increasing power to draw supplies of food 
from the surface already occupied, as the almost boundless 
powers of the eartb are developed in the progress of popula- 
tion and wealth. 

These views are not in accordance with the doctrine of 
Mr. Maltbus, yet look where we may, we shall find confir- 
mation of their truth. If to India, we may see the rich soil 
relapsing into jungle, while its late occupant starves among 
the forts of the hills. If to other parts of Asia, we may see 
abandoned the rich countries on the banks of the Tigris, and 
of the Euphrates, while poor and barren Persia is still cul- 
tivated. If to Egypt, we may trace with its advance tbe 
gradual descent of population towards the Nile, bringing into 
activity the rich lands of the Delta: and with its decline, the 
abandonment of those lands, the filling up of the canals, and 
the concentration of the population on the higher and less 
productive lands. If to Italy, we see a growing people 
subduing to cultivation the rich lands of the Campagna 
and of Latium, to be again graduaOy abandoned, and now 
affording miserable subsistence to men, many of whom 
go clothed in skins of beasts, and whose number scarcely 
exceeds that of the cities that once there flourished. If we 
pass farther north, we may see the rich lands of the Sien- 
nese republic in cultivation until the sixteenth century, 
when the ferocious Marignan drove to the hills the small rem- 
nant of the population that escaped the sword, and gave to 
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the world a pestilential desert, in lie f tl h [;hl> It 
vated farms which before abounded, ht tu tJ rtl 

maybe seen the destruction of the ca 1 i P d tb 

abandonment of its fertile soils, whil tit 1 b t t 
perish by pestilence within the city wall t f th m 

selves to the head of the Amo, to se k th tl b t 
ence no longer afforded by the richer Id t m th 

In France, we may see the perpetu I f tl 1 

lands of the sonth by the ferocious trib f th -th f m 
the days of Clovis down to the period f th 
the Edict of Nantes, and at every fresh 
are seen flying to the hills and mou t 1 
the days of the English wars, we m y th 
ncher countries ravaged by bands of fie m 
wild Breton, the ferocious Gascon, and tl 
united for the plunder of the men wh It 
fertile soils, and driving them to seek r f g 
savage Brittany itself. We may see th J 1 
soils rendered utterly desolate ; la Be u 
fertile parts of the kingdom, become n 
from Picardy to the Rhine not a house p t 
walls, is left standing, nor a farm that t 
later times we see Lorraine reduced t d 
forests but recently stood, if even now they have ceased to 
stand, where formerly the rich soil yielded liberal returns to 
labour. Throughout France are seen the effects of per- 
petual war, in the concentration of the whole agricultural 
population in filthy villages, at a distance from the lands they 
cultivate : there inhaling a foul atmosphere, and losing half 
their time in transferring themselves, their rough implements, 
and their products, to and from their little properties, where- 
as, the same labour bestowed upon the land itself would give 
to cultivation the richer soils. 

If we trace the external history of that country, we see 
hosts of gentlemen followed by bands of savage Bretons, 
G iscons, and Swiss ; all, noble and gentle, equally greedy 
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and rapacious : engaged for successive centuries in the work 
of plundering and exterminating their neighbours, whose 
wealth enabled them to cultivate tiie fertile soils : the people 
of the Netherlands and Germany ; of Italy and of Catalonia : 
and compelling them to abandon their rich fields and to seek 
refuge within the walls of cities, there to die of famine and 
pestilence. War is thus, everywhere, the trade of the bar- 
barian who cultivates the poor soils and looks with greedy 
eyes upon the wealth of other men, whose honest industry 
and exertion have enabled them to bring into cultivatioa the 
better soils, with a constantly increasing return to labour. 

If next, we desire to see the countries in which men cul- 
tivate the poorest soils, we must turn to those in which con- 
stant wars and oppression have most prevented the growth 
of wealth and population : to India and Sicily : and there we 
shall find the habit of combined exertion least existing. If 
we cross the Atlantic, and look to Mexico, we may see the 
fertUe valley that surrounds the city, and that once afforded 
food for a vast population, now in a state of desolation ; 
its canals choked up, and its cultivation abandoned ; while 
fitim the poorer lands that border the valley, strings of mules 
bring from a distance of fifl:y miles loads of provisions to 
supply the wants of the city. For a specimen of the next 
class, we must turn to France, whose population requires 
for its duplication above a century ; and whose labourer 
uses poor machinery that enables him to penetrate but little 
into the upper soil, leaving the more fertile soils beneath and 
around him for some future race that shall have learned 
that real glory and grandeur are not to be attained by end- 
less wars.* If now we seek the countries in which the re- 
ward of the labourer most rapidly advances, we must turn 
first to Prussia, that has, since 1763, with the exception 
of the few years that followed the battle of Jena, enjoyed 
the blessings of peace : and there we shall find population 

• "LaGloire est le Dieu de ia France." — M. dc Beaumrmt. 
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and the habit of union advancing with a rapidity unknown 
to the rest of continental Europe. Next, we must look to Eng- 
land, where we shall find vast wealth, the growth of internal 
peace, and a population increasing in numbers with a force 
constantly accelerated as the accumulation of that wealth 
has enabled them to bring into activity the belter soils. In 
the days of the Edwards, it numbered two millions and a 
half. In 170O, it but little exceeded five millions. The in- 
crease was small, and the improvement of the condition of 
the people was slow. In the first seventy years of the past 
century, the increase was forty per cent. In the follow- 
ing thirty years, it exceeded twenty-five per cent. Popu- 
lation increased rapidly, and with it grew wealth and the 
power and habit of union, and cultivation was extended, 
with a rapid increase in the return to labour. It is now 
doubling itself in forty-six years, thus proceeding with acce- 
lerated force, and with its increase we see more fertOe soils 
coming into cultivation, and affording larger returns ; giving 
increased wages to the labourer and larger reward to the ca- 
pitalist than is obtained in any other part of Europe. With 
every step in this progress, we see an increase in the habit 
of combined exertion : and an increased tendency towards 
union, personal, political, and economical : perpetually re- 
pressed, however, by the waste consequent upon frequent wars 
produced by an anxiety for " ships, commerce and colonies." 
The jealousy of the Scot and the Saxon has passed away. 
The Welshman and the Englishman, the Highlander and the 
man of the lowlands, have long since ceased to view each 
other with dislike : and the Cornishman and the Yorkshire- 
man have learned at length to speak the same language. 
Lastly, we turn to the United States, which, diiring more than 
two centuries fium the first landing of the Pilgrims, never 
were engaged in war but when forced thereto in self-de- 
fence, and whose history presents a course of peaceful ac- 
tion unparalleled in the world. From a few poor and scat- 
tered Peltiers, occupying the poor lands along the Atlan- 
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tic coast, between whom communication was almost im- 
possible, even if desired: and scarcely desired because 
of differences in their origin, and in their ideas of reli- 
gious and political government: they have grown to a na- 
tion of more than twenty millions, in whom the habit of 
union exists to an extent elsewhere deemed inexplicable :* a 
consequence of the rapid growth of wealtb, the fruit of peace 
and honest industry. Beginning necessarily with the poor- 
est soils, they were widely separated from each other. Had 
they, like their neighbours of Canada, been perpetually en- 
gaged in war, they would have remained poor and scattered ; 
but they worked while the others sought alliances with the 
Indians, and prosecuted the work of conquest. Few in num- 
ber, and poor, they still cultivated poor soils, when Eng- 
land was already the wealthiest nation of the world, and had 
the power to bring into activity the best soils,if she would : but 
England preferred a war of twenty years attended with in- 
calculable waste of life and treasure, the result of which is 
that she stands now but second in point of wealth. 

Look where we may, we shall find similar results. If we 
desire to see men in a state of high prosperity, we must turn 
to those countries and to those periods in which their num- 
bers grow. In Italy we shall find it in the days of Ser- 
vius, before Rome undertook the mission of plundering the 
world and exterminating the free population, to be replaced 
by slaves. In Tuscany we shall meet it in the fourteenth 
century, before French princes and nobles had learned to 
interfere in their affairs, expelling the most useful of her 
citizens, and introducing a habit of war : to result in building 
up the colossal fortune of Cosmo de' Medici, derived chiefly 
from the profit of loans to the state for purposes of war, at 
enormous interest paid out of the proceeds of taxes on 
pro\'isions, and collected at the gates of the city by his own 
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clerks. In Athens it will be found in the flays of Solon and 
the Pisistratidfe, before tlie depopulation and poverty pro- 
duced by Persian armies gave power to men like Cimon 
and Pericles : men who saw in the expenditure of enormous 
taxes for the support of ruinous wars, the means of acquiring 
that distinction which otherwise they could never have ob- 
tained. In Egypt, in the days of the Ptolemies, before pro- 
consuls drew from the impoverished inhahltaiits the means of 
maintaining their canals, to be applied to the support of the 
profligate and worthless people of Rome. In Spain, on the 
banks of the Guadalquiver, before the fortune of war had given 
power to Isabella and her successors to plunder and extermi- 
nate the industrious andprosperous Moors. In all these cases, 
increasing wealth gave man the power to cultivate the better 
soils. If, now, we desire to see man in poverty and distress, 
a prey to famine and pestilence, we must turn to those pe- 
riods in which population decreases ; and be they where they 
may, we shall be sure to find the object of our search. War 
diminishes population, but it destroys wealth. The farmer 
may live to return to his fields ; but his house is burned, his 
crops are carried off, his cattle have been killed and eaten, 
and his plough and his harrow broken up; and he returns to 
the city a beggar, to die of famine : for his neighbours are 
like himself. Their property is gone, and they have no 
means of employing him, even as a labourer. Everywhere 
poverty goes in advance of depopulation, while everywhere 
increasing wealth goes far in advance of increasing numbers. 
Such being the case, we may well doubt if war, which 
forces man to abandon the best soils and seek the poorer 
ones, be really the panacea furnished by the Deity for re- 
straining population within the limits of food. It would rather 
seem to be one of the weak "inventions" of man, for coun- 
teracting the great law of nature which prescribes that if men 
will live well they must labour, and thus provide themselves 
with the machinery necessary for the development of the pro- 
ductive powers of the earth : powers so wonderfully great 
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that it would be absurd, with our present limited knowledge, 
to. attempt a definition of their extent. The use of those 
powers, with increased return to labour, is the reward offered to 
man for good conduct — for the full observance of the great law 
of Christ : and in every country he profits by their use in 
the precise ratio of his obedience, 

Mr, Malthus recommends " moral restraint." Where .fhall 
it be found ? Certainly not among the Esquimaux, where every 
womanisready to prostitute herself for a nail, or ahead, — nor 
among the savages of the Rocky Mountains, or those of the 
islands of the Pacific, — nor any where, wliere population does 
not grow. It prevails to a certain extent in France, in whose 
great city, according to M. Dupin, it is only every third child 
that is a bastard ; but it prevails more in Prussia, where la- 
bour is belter rewarded, and men marry more freely ; still 
more in England, where matrimony is still more common; 
and most in America, where everybody marries. In all 
countries population increases nearly in the ratio of mo- 
rality; but where marriage is deemed a luxury,'* bastards 
will abound, and foundling hospitals will be needed. f The 
remedy of Mr, Malthus would thus appear to produce the dis- 
ease for the cure of which it was intended, and to stimulate, 
instead of repressing, population. 

Population asks only to be let alone, and it will take car 
of itself. Without its growth the power of union cannot 
arise, nor the love of harmony and of peace, essential to the 

• ■' The temptation is great tri show that tlie poor have no tnore r^ht than 
the rich to indulge in luxurieE which thcyc^aanotoflbrd, and that it ia rjrciiledl; 
immoral to liring children into the world to starve." — Thornton on Over- 
Population. 

f In 1809, Iha noiiiber of foundlinga in France was 69,000. Since (he 
meaaure of 1811, (ordering a foundlinghospLtal to be established in eachnrton- 
disaement,) it has advanced to 84,500, in 1815; to 103.100, in 1830; to 
119,fl00, in 1836; to 135,000, in 1S30; and since then it has advanced witli 
a still more remarkable acceleration. (In 1833, it bad risen to 120,639.) 
At Paria, the proportion of foundlings (a bittbs was as one to ten ; it is now 
little less than ona to four. » • • The expense has advanceJ in a pa- 
rallel proportion to the numbers. It amounts to 11,500.000 francs peraiinuin; 
the Paris innlitutiim aliMie custirin, aorne jreais since, 1,731, 2:59 ftancK. 
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promotion of the growth of weaUh and to the cultivation of 
the best soils, without which the return to labour cannot be 
large. With its growth production increases, and the la- 
bourer is enabled to talse as his reward a larger proportion, 
thus producing a tendency to equahty of condition. The 
people have everywhere loved peace, for such were its fruits. 
Their masters have everywhere loved war, because it tended 
to the maintenance of inequality ; yet if they had been go- 
verned by the sense of an enlightened self-interest, they 
would have seen thai the injury to thernselves was as great 
as was that experienced by the labourers and mechanics by 
whom they were surrounded. 

The PAST says to the sovereigns of the present: "Avoid 
war' It diminishes population and wealth, and union, and 
it tends to reduce nations into tribes Its apparent grandeur 
IS real littleness It destroys the power of self-protection, in 
which consist*, real greatness " 

lo the representatives of land it Sdja "Avoid war! 
It destroys population and wealth, and the value of land is 
dependent upon the growth of both " 

To the labourer it says: "Avoid war ! It destroys wealth 
more rapidly than population. It diminishes your power 
over the product of your labour, and it tends to increase the 
existing inequality of condition." 
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The first cultivator commences bis operations on the hill- 
side. Below him are lands upon which have been earned, 
by force of water, the richer portions of those above, as 
well as the leaves of trees, and the fallen trees themselves ; 
all of ■which have there, from time imciiemorial, rotted and 
become incorporated with the earth, and thus have been pro- 
duced soils fitted to yield the largest returns to labour : yet 
for this reason are they inaccessible. Their character ex- 
hibits itself in the enormous trees with which they are covered, 
and in their power of retaining the water necessary to aid 
the process of decomposition ; hut the poor settler wants the 
power either to clear them of their timber, or to drain them 
of the superfluous moisture. He begins on the hill-side, 
but at the next step we find him descending the hill, and 
obtaining larger returns to labour. He has more food for 
himself, and he has now the means of feeding a horse or an 
ox. Aided by the manure that is thus yielded to him by 
the better lands, we see him next retracing his steps, improv- 
ing the hdl-side, and compelling it to yield a return double 
that which he at first obtained. With each step down the 
hill, he obtains still larger reward for his labour, and at each 
he returns, with increased power, to the cultivation of the 
original poor soil. He has now horses and oxen, and while, 
by their aid, he extracts from the new soils the manure that 
had accumulated for ages, he has also carts and wagons to 
carry it up the hill : and at each step his reward is increased, 
while his labours are lessened. He goes back to the sand 
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and mses the marl, with which he covers the surface ; 
or he returns to the clay and sinks into the limestone, by 
aidofwMch he doubles its product. He is all the time 
making a macMne which feeds him while he makes it, and 
which increases in its powers the more he takes from it. At 
first it was worthless. It has fed and clothed him for years, 
and now it has a large value, and those who miglit desire to 
use it would pay him a large rent. 

The earth is a great machine, given to man to be fashion- 
ed to his purpose. ITie more he fashions it, the better it 
feeds Mm, because each step is but preparatory to a new 
one more productive than the last ; requiring less labour 
and yielding larger return. The labour of clearing is great, 
yet the return is small. The earth is covered with stumps, 
and filled with roots. With each year the roots decay, and 
the ground becomes enriched, while the labour of ploughing 
is diminished. At length, the stumps disappear, and the 
return is doubled, while the labour is less by one-half than 
at first. To forward this process the owner has done nothing 
but crop the ground : nature having done the rest. The aid he 
thus obtains from her yields him as much food as in the out- 
set was obtained by the labour of felling and destroying the 
trees. This, however, is not all. The surplus thus yielded 
has given him means for improving the poorer lands, by 
furnishing manure with which to enrich them ; and thus he 
has trebled his original return without further labour : for 
that which he saves in working the new soils suffices to carry 
the manure to the old ones. He is obtaining a daily in- 
creased power over the various treasures of the earth. 

With every operation connected with the fashioning of the 
earth, tlie result is the same. The first step is, invariably, 
the most costly one, and the least productive. The first 
drain commences near the stream, where the labour is hea- 
viest. It frees fi'om water but a few acres. A little higher, tiie 
same quantity of labour, profiting by what has been already 
done, frees twice the number. Again the number is doubled. 
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and now the most perfect system of thorough drainage may 
be established with less labour than was at first required for 
one of the most imperfect kind. To bring the lime into con- 
nection witl the clay, upon fifty acres i* lighter labo ir thin 
WIS the cleaimg of a single one yet the process doibles 
the return for eicl acre of the fifty The man ■nho \\anfs a 
httle fuel foi his own use expends much labour m opening 
the neighbouring vein of coal To ei la ge this so as to 
double the predict is a work of comparatnel) small K 
bo ir IS IS tl e ne">i.t enlargement, by which he is enabled 
to use a drifi: wagon giving him a return fifty times greater 
than was ol tamed when he used only his arms or i wheel 
barrow To si ik i shift to tl e first vein below the surface, 
and erect a steam engine are expensive operations but 
thuse ce acLomphshed e^eij future "^tep becomes more 
productive while less costly To iink to the next vein 
below, and to tmnel to another are trifles in companion 
with the first yet each firnishes a return eq allj large 
The first line of radroad runs by houses and towns occupied 
by fifty or a huntiied thousand persons Half a dozen little 
branches costing together far less Jabour than the first, 
bring into connec ion with it three bun Ired tho isand or 
perhap-i h If a mdlion The trade mcieasts an i a second 
track a third or a fourth may be required The oiiginal 
one fac htates the pasfedge of the materials an 1 t! t removal 
of obstiuctions and three new ones may now be made with 
less labour than was required for the first 

All labour thus expended m fashioning the great machine 
is but the prelude to the application ot firther labour, with 
still increased returns With each such apphuation, wages 
rise, and hence it is that portions of the machine, as it exists, 
invariably exchange, when brought to market fo fai less 
labour than they have cost The man who c dti^ated the 
thin soils was happy to cbtain a hundred bushels for his 
year's work. "W ith the progress of himself and his neip,h 
hour down the hill into the m^re fertile soils, wages ha\e 
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risen, and two hundred bushels are now required. His farm 
will yield a thousand bushels ; but it requires the labour 
of four men, who must have two hundred bushels each, and 
the surplus is but two hundred bushels. At twenty years 
purchase this gives a capital of four thousand bushels, or the 
equivalent of twenty years' wages ; whereas it has cost, in 
the labour of himself, his sons, and his assistants, the equiva- 
lent of a hundred years of labour, or perhaps far more. 
During all this time, however, it has fed and clothed them 
all, and the farm has been produced by the insensible contri- 
butions made from year to year, unthought of and unfelt.* 

It is now worth twent}- years' wages, because its ownei 
has for years taken from it a thousand bushels annuaUy; 
but when it had lain for centuries accumulating wealth, it 
was worth nothing. Such is the case with the earth every- 
where. The more that is taken fix)m it the more there is 
left. When the coal mines of England were untouched, 
they were valueless. Now their value is almost countless ; 
yet the land contains abundant supplies for thousands of 
years. Iron ore, a century since, was a drug, and leases 

• It will be observed that we consider the owner and farmer always as one 
anil the same person, and it is when thej are so that thia operation is the 
most complete, and yet the most insensihle. Such it is in the United States. 
All who write of land, in England, talk of the aipanditure of capital on land. 
Land asks no snch expenditure. It gives capital, when properly treated. In 
that country, the tenant elarves it that he may gather up the rent, and if the 
landlord permits a small portion of its gifts to go back to the great produi^r, he 
considet^9 htmseif as having given it something, for which it is his debtor. Had 
the tenant been the owner of the ill-tiealed machine, he woutd have given it 
twice as much, making no charge ; bnt, on the contrary, crediting it with 
Ihe portion that he retained far bis own consumption. When English land- 
lords talk of spending five and ten pounds per Bine, it sounds very grand ; but 
as in all other cases, the real grandeur is in the inverse ratio of that which is 
apparent. The man who cultivates his own land, puts on twice as much ; 
but, he does it froiQ year to year, insensibly, and the land is rendered Ivrice as 
productive by the one operation as by the other. Nature performs all her 
operations slowly and gently, but steadily, and the nearer that man approaches 
het, the more nearly is he right. The man who improves his own land 
works with a long lever, and little power is required; whereas, the landlord 
works with a short lever, and greater power la needed to produce smaller 
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were granted at almost nominal rents. Now, such leases 
are deemed equivalent to the possession of large fortunes, not- 
withstanding the great quantities that have been remoyed, 
although the amount of ore now known to exist is probably 
fifty times greater than it was then. 

The earth is the sole producer. Man fashions and ex- 
changes. A part of his labour is applied to the fashioning 
of the great machine, and this produces changes that are 
permanent. The drain, once cut, remains a drain ; and the 
limestone, once reduced to lime, never again becomes lime- 
stone. It passes into the food of man and animals, and 
ever after takes its part in the same round with the clay with 
which it has been incorporated. The iron rusts, and gradu- 
ally passes into soil, to take its part with the clay and the 
lime. That portion of his labour gives him wages while pre- 
paring the machine for greater future production. That other 
prtion which he expends on fashioning and exchanging the 
products of the machine, produces temporary results, and 
^ves him wages alone. Whatever tends, therefore, to dimin- 
ish the quantity of labour necessary for the fasliioning and 
exchanging of the products, tends to increase the quantify 
that may be given to increasing the amount of products, and 
to preparing the great machine ; and thus, while increasing 
the present return to labour, preparing for a future further 
increase. 

The first poor cultivator obtains a hundred bushels for 
his year's wages. To pound this between two stones requires 
twenty days of labour, and the work is not half done. Had 
he a mill in the neighbourhood he would have better flour, 
and he would have almost his whole twenty days to bestow 
upon his land. He pulls up his grain. Had he a scythe, he 
would have more time for the preparation of the machine 
of production. He loses his axe, and it requires days of 
himself and his horse on the road, to obtain another. His 
machine loses the time and the manure, both of which would 
ave been saved had the axe-maker been at hand. The real 
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ddvanla^e derned from the mill d dtliesc}tle aidfrcmlhe 
p oximity of the ixe maker consi !■> simply ii the powtr 
which they affoid him to de\ote 1 is labour more and more 
to the preparation of the greit michine of production and 
fiiich IS tl e case with all the machinerj of prepaialioii and 
exchange The plough enables him to do is much in one 
day as with a spade he could do in five He sales foui di^a 
for draimge The steam engim. druns is much as will out 
it tould be drained bj thousinds of diys of labour He 
has more leisure to ma 1 and 1 me his land The more he 
can extract from 1 is michine the greater it its vil :e beciuie 
e^ery thmg he t-ikes is, by the \ery act of taking it 
fislioned to aid further prod ict ion The machine, there 
fore, improves by use whereas spades, and ploughs, and 
team engines, and all other of the machines used by man 
T e but the varioub forms into which he fashions parts of the 
^reit original machine to di*. ppear in the act of bemg 
used as much so is food though not so rapidl) The 
enith i& the great labour savings bank ind the val e to rain 
of all othu mathmesi is in the dnect ratio of their tendemy 
to aid him in increasing his deposits in the only bdnk whose 
dividends are perpetually mcieasing whde its capital is per 
petuaily doubling Thit it ma} contmue for ever so to do 
all that it isks is that it shall receive hick the refuse of its 
produce the minure ind that it may do so fhe consumei 
and the producer must tike their place') by eich other That 
done, every change that is effected becomes permanent, and 
tends to facilitate other and greater changes. The whole 
business of the farmer consists in making and improving soils, 
and the earth rewards him for his kindness by giving him 
more and more food the more attention he bestows upon her. 
The solitary settler has to occupy the spots that, with his 
rude machinery, he can cultivate. Having neither horse nor 
cart, he carries home his crop upon his shoulders, as is now 
done in many parts of India. He carries a hide to the place of 
exchange, distant, perhaps, fifVy miles, to obtain for it leather. 
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or shoes. Population increases, and roads are made. More 
fertile soils are cultivated. The store and the mill come 
nearer to him, and he obtains shoes and flour with the use 
of less machinery of exchange. He has more leisure for 
the preparation of his great machine, and the returns to la- 
bour increase. More people dow obtain food from the same 
surface, and new places of exchange appear. The woo! is, 
on the spot, converted into cloth, and he exchanges directly 
with the clothier. The saw-mill is at hand, and he exchanges 
with (he sawyer. The fanner gives him leather for his hides, 
and the paper-maker gives him paper for his rags. With 
each of these changes he has more and more of both time 
and manure to devote to the preparation of the great food- 
making machine, and with each year the returns are larger, 
His power to command the use of the mathinerj of exchange 
increases, but his necessity therefor diminishes , for with each 
year there is an increasing tendency towards having the con- 
sumer j.1 d 'd ly 'de with the producer, and with each 
he can d m nd more of his time and mind to the 

busines f f h n ng the great instrument, and thus the 
increase f m population is essential to the progress 

of produ 

The 1 f m th of raa<.hini'iy of exchange is in the 

ratio of the bulk of the article to be evthanged Food stands 
first; fiiel, next; stone for budding, third, iion, fourth; 
cotton, fifth ; and so on ; diminishing until we come to laces 
and nutmegs. The raw material is that m the production ol 
which the earth has most co-operated, and by the productior. 
of which the land is most improved , and the neaier the place 
of exchange or conversion can be brought to the place ol 
production, the less is the loss in the process, and the greater 
the power of accumulating wealth for the production of further 
wealth. 

The man wlio raises food on his own land is building up 
the machine for doing so to more advantage in the following 
year. His neighbour, to whom it is given, on condition of 
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silling still, loses a year's work on his machine, and all he 
has gained is the pleasure of doing nothing. If he has em- 
ployed himself and his horses and wagon in bringing it 
home, the same nuraherofdays that would have been required 
for raising it, he has misemployed his time, for his farm is 
unimproved. He has wasted labour and manure. As no- 
body, however, gives, it is obvious that the man who has a 
farm and obtains his food elsewhere, must pay for raisiog it, 
and pay also for transporting it; and that although he may 
have obtained as good wages in some other pursuit, his farm, 
instead of having been improved by a year's cultivation, is 
worse by a year's neglect ; and that he is a poorer man than 
he would have been had he raised his own food. 

The article of next greatest bulk is fuel. While warming 
his house, he is clearing his land. He would lose by sitting 
idle, if his neighbour brought his fuel to him, and still more 
if he had to spend the same lime in hauling it, because he 
would be wearing out his wagon and losing the manure. 
Were he to hire himself and his wagon to another for the 
same quantity of fuel he could have cut on his own property, 
he would be a loser, for his farm would be uncleared. 

If he take the stone from his own fields to build his house, 
he gains doubly. His house is built, and his land is cleared. 
If he sit still, and let his neighbour bring him stone, he loses, 
for his fields remain unfit for cujtivation. If he work equally 
hard for a neighbour, and receive the same apparent wages, 
he is a loser by the fact that he has yet to remove the stones, 
and until they shall be removed he cannot cultivate his 
land. 

With every improvement in the machinery of exchange, 
there is a diminution in the proportion which that machinery 
bears to the mass of production, because of the extraordinary 
increase of product consequent upon the increased power of 
applying labour to building up the great machine. It is a 
matter of daily observation that the demand for horses and men 
increases as railroads drive them from the turnpikes, and the 
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reason is, that the farmer's means of improving his land in- 
crease more rapidly than men and horses for his work. The 
man who has, thus far, sent to market his half-fed cattle, 
accompanied by horses and men to drive them, and wagons 
and horses loaded with hay or turnips with which to feed them 
on the road, and to fatten them when at market; now fattens 
them on the groimd, and sends thetn by railroad ready for 
the slaughter-house. His use of the machinery of exchange 
is diminished nine-tenths. He keeps his men, his horses, and 
his wagons, and the refuse of his hay or turnips, at home. 
The former are employed in ditching and draining, while 
the latter fertilizes the soil heretofore cultivated. His pro- 
duction doubles, and he accumulates rapidly, while the, people 
around him have more to eat, more to spend in clothing, and 
accumulate more themselves. He wants labourers in the 
field, and they want clothes and houses. The shoemaker 
and the carpenter, finding that there exists a demand for 
their labour, now join the community, eating the food on the 
ground on which it is produced ; and thus the machinery of 
exchange is improved, while the quantity required is dimi- 
nished. The quantity of flour consumed on the spot induces 
the miller to come and eat his share, while preparing that of 
others. The labour of exchanging is diminished, and more 
is given to the land, and the hme is now turned up. Tons 
of turnips are obtained from the same surface that before gave 
bushels of rye. The quantity to he consumed increases faster 
Ihan the population, and more mouths are needed on the spot, 
and next the woollen-mill comes. The wool no longer requires 
wiigons and horses which now are turned to transporting coal, 
to enable the farmer to dispense with his woods, and to re- 
duce to cultivation the fine soil that has, for centuries, pro- 
duced nothing but timber. Production again increases, and 
the new wealth now takes the form of the cotton-mil! ; and, 
with every step in the progress, the farmer finds new demands 
on the great machine he has constructed, accompanied with 
increased power on his part to build it up higher and stronger, 
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and f o sink its foundations deeper. He now supplies beef and 
mutton, wheat, butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, and every other 
of the comforts and luxuries of life, for which the climate is 
suited ; and from the same land which afforded, when his 
father or grandfather first commenced cultivation on the liglit 
soil of the hills, scarcely sufficient rye or barley to support life. 

In the natural course of things, tbeie is a strong tendency 
towards placing the consumer by the ^ide of the producer 
and tlius diminishing the quantity required of the machi 
iiery of exchange; and wherever tliat tendency dDC not 
grow in the ratio of the growth of population it is a con 
sequence of some of those weak " inventions bj which 
man so often disturbs the harmony of nature \Vhere\er 
her laws have most prevailed, such has been the tendency 
and there have wealth and the power of man o\er the gieat 
machine, most rapidly increased. Eent is the pzice pii I 
for the use of that power, and it increases with e^erj dimi 
nutionin the quantity required of the machinery of exchange. 

In Attica, in the days of Solon and the Pisistratid<e, wealth 
and population grew rapidly. Cultivation passed from the 
poor to the fertile soils, and the manufacturer of Athens con- 
sumed what was produced by the farmer of Attica. Led, 
unhappily, to meddle in the affairs of Persia, and thus to 
employ a portion of their labour upon the more distant soil of 
Asia, they soon found themselves driven from the better ones 
of Attica to those within the wa!ls of Athens, there to perish of 
starvation. Population and wealth diminished, and thence- 
forward we find them cultivating the lands pf distant and 
subject cities, through the medium of their citizens : substi- 
tuting weapons of offence for machinery of production : 
and becoming poor and dissolute. Poverty begets tyranny 
and rapacity, and both beget a love of war. That of the 
Peloponnesus Mows. Attica is ruined, and Athens passes 
gradually from poverty to starvation, and at last to ruin. 

Sparta begins with the poor soils. She refuses to permit 
the growth of population or of wealth. She assassinates her 
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slaves, while employing (heir masters on the distant lands of 
Attica, or of Asia ; working the apparently rich, but speedily 
exhausted, soil of plunder, and neglecting the rich soils at 
home. Poor and rapacious, perfidious and tyrannical, she 
continues ever weak and contemptible, and passes out of ex- 
istence, leaving as her sole bequest to posterity, the record 
of her avarice and her crimes. 

Rome, in the days of Servius, cultivated the fertile soils, 
and population and wealth grew rapidly, with a diminishing 
necessity for the machinery of exchange, as towns and cities 
grew in extent, filled with men engaged in fashioning the pro- 
ducts of the earth, in exchange for the portion of those products 
required for the satisfaction of their wants. His successor 
preferred the distant soUs, and employed his subjects in carry- 
ing arms and plundering their neighbours ; and in building 
up great works that were to immortalize him with posterity, 
but which developed none of the powers of the great food-pro- 
ducing machine. The product of labour diminished, and the 
proportion of the few increased, while that of the many dimi- 
nished. Inequality of wealth begot inequality of power, and 
that, in turn, begot a love of the more distant soils, which 
were to be cultivated'byforce of arras. Passing through Italy 
and Sicily, we find her citizens in Greece ; in Africa, Asia, 
Spain, Gaal and Britain ; thus going from the rich soUs to the 
poorer ones, and increasing at every step the necessity for the 
machinery of exchange ; and with each step we find the many 
becoming poorer and more debased, and the few becoming 
greater and more depraved ; until at length, decayed at the 
heart, the empire passes away: having existed for almost a 
tliousand years, a model of rapacity, dishonesty, and fraud, 
and having in the whole period produced scarcely a single 
roan whose name has come down to posterity with an untar- 
nished fame. 

The people of Florence commenced their cultivation on 
the light soils at the head of the Arao, With increasing 
wealth, the products of the land increased : and as food be- 
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came abundant, the fashioner came. Wealth and population 
again increased, and the town became a city : and both again 
grew. Led to involve herself in the wars of the Church, she 
is found cultivating the distant soils of Bologna, Milan, and 
the ghibeUine Pisa, and with each remove from home, wealth 
and population diminish, until at length, impoverished and 
depopulated, the better soils pass out of cultivation, and the 
once free and happy people become the slaves of the Medici. 
She increased her machinery of exchange and diminished its 
power. Bows, and swords, and muskets became more nu- 
merous as .spades and pickaxes disappeared, and the product 
of the former proved to be fas less than had been that of the 
I Her 

Spam exj elled tl at portion of her people which ui^d hftle 
mT hmerj of exchange and which tl eref re had a larger 
proportion of their time to demote to cultivating the p wers 
of the great machine Another portion with aims m ti eir 
h-indb c dti ited Sitily Niple Tuscat y an I the Milanese 
a tl ir I fht, distant soil of the Netl erlan K an I a fourth 
tlose of Peru anl Me\i o and th s she m tised her 
machinery of exchange whde diminial ing the piod ict to 
be xchanged W th each step m the process she became 
poorer in 1 nen now mij stane m Andalusia whde the stlo" 
of Castile are filled with gram, the mere cost of transportation 
on the hacks of mules placing it beyond the reach of the poor 
Andalusian's purse. Her people are still in a state of bar- 
barism, from having been forced to abandon the rich soils, 
and take to the poor ones, having used too much bad machi- 
nery of exchange. 

For more than a thousand years, the sovereigns, nobles, 
and gentlemen of France, have been engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soils of the Netherlands and Germany, Ca- 
talonia and Piedmont, the Milanese and Naples : and more 
recently they have extended their operations as far as Rus- 
sia ; while Canada and Cayenne, India and Egypt have at 
various times claimed their attention. The study of that 
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nation has been to increase the machinery of exchange, and 
diminish that ot' production. Swords have abounded while 
spades were rare. Cannon were numerous, while roadfi 
scarcely existed Forts ind castles were built by men to 
whom grist mills w ere machines unknown. Ships of war 
were numeious, but merchant ships were scaxee. Camps 
grew and cities decajed Gentlemen became more nume- 
rous as ploughmen disappeared. The soil they cultivated, 
howevei, bote 

" DeaJ Sea fruits that tempt Itie eye. 
But turn to ashes on tlie lips."* 

France is poor. She cultivates the poor soils, for want 

•"From 1803 lo 1815, tmelve tampiiigne cost aeneinly a milliBuofmen., 
vilio difdin IhejieU of baltU,orinlheprisons,or onlkeroadStOr in Ifte Aospilofj, 
ajtd sic ihmnand millions of franca. • * • 

" Two invaaina dealnyed or conjumcd, on Ihe soil of old France, fifteen hun- 
dred milliom of raie produrli, or of manufactures, of houies, of morJcskopa, of 
machines, mid of ontnia(), indispensable to agricuUure, t» manufadares, err to 
commerce. As Ibe price of peace, in the nnrne of the alliance, our country has 
Heen herself compelled (o pay fifteen Hundred additional millions, that she 
might not too soon regaia her well being, her splendour, and her power. Be- 
hold, i« tice.he ytan, ni«f thouiand miUioni of francs," (seventeen hundred 
miiliona of dollBra,) " ttiketi from the productive industry of France and lost for 
ever. We found oarselves thus dispossessed of all our conquests, and with 
two hundred thousand strangers encamped on our letritory, where they lived, 
at the espouse of our glory and of our fortune, until the end of the year 
ISIS."— Dupin. 

The results of this course of operation are found in the following statement 
by an eminent French engineer : — " I have frequently traversed in difierenl de- 
partments, twenty square leagues, without meeting with a canal, a road, a facto- 
iy,oreven an inhabited estate. The country seemed a place of exile abanduned 
to the miserable, whose intorests and whose wants are equally misunderstood, 
and whose distress Is constantly increasing, because of the low prices of Iheir 
products, and the cost of transportation." — JIf. Cordicr. 

" The conditions of the poorer farmers, daily labourera, and l>e^;ars, are bo 
near akin, that the passage from one stale to another is very frequent. Men- 
dicity is not deemed disgraceful in Brittany. Farmers allow their children to 
beg along the roads. On samts' days, especially the frsliials of celebrated 
saints, the aged, infirm, and children of poor larniers, and labourers, turn oot. 
Some small hamlela are even totally abandoned by their inhabitants for two 
or three days. All attend the festival to beg. * * The principal cause of 
misery is inebriety ; its frequency among the lower orders Iteeps them in po- 
verty. The cabaret, (wine and brandy shop,) absorbs a greater part of their 
■■ —Report lo the Comnostioncra on the Poor Laws. 
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of machinery to enable her to reach the better. For a po- 
pulation of thirty-five millions, she raises five hundred and 
twenty millions of bushels of wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indian 
corn and buckwheat, and about half that quantity of pota- 
toes. Her wJieat lands vary from five to twenty bushels per 
acre, the average being about fen. Her cattle are few and 
poor : as are her sheep. Her manure diminishes, and her 
seed increases. Her horses, her food and her fuel, to a vast 
extent, she imports ; and pays for them in the produce of 
looms that yield but little, because of the universal poverty 
that forbids improvement of machinery, or combination of ac- 
tion. Her production of solid food, divided among the whole 
people, gives the equivalent of three hundred and forty-three 
pounds of bread, and thirty pounds of meat, per annum, to 
each individual ; while of wine, beer, cider, perry and bran- 
dy, the amount is one hundred and sixty pounds per annum, 
or nearly half as much. The labour that water-drinkers 
would employ in producing corn, is in France given to pro- 
ducing wine and other liquors ; of which the consumption 
averages twenty gallons per annum, for every man, woman, 
and child in the kingdom. Of what is the actual distribution 
of food an idea may be formed from the fact that the ave- 
rage income of more than two-thirds of the population is 
but six cents per day, yielding twenty-four cents for the 
support of a man, his wife and two children : and that 
in a country in which the average price of wheat, from 
1816 to 1835, was about |1.20 per bushel, and where the 
profits of the retailer, and the cost of transportation are large; 
BO that ten pounds of wheat may be taken as the value of the 
earnings of the whole family. Under such circumstances it 
is not matter of surprise that ignorance of tnie economy 
should so far exist as to render it exceedingly difficult to in- 
troduce improvements in the machinery of exchange at 
home, as has been shown in the case of the ingenious Jac- 
'(uard, whose life was unsafe because he invented a ma- 
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chine of greater power than those already in use. The tur- 
bulence of French workmen is in the direct ratio of their po- 
verty, and that is exceeding great. France now proposes to 
transport a portion of her people to Algeria, that they may 
there raise food to be paid for in the products of the ever- 
wretched artisans of Lyons and Sedan, who are surrounded 
by fertile soils that would yield largely, and require no troops 
to protect their labourers. The effort of that country, from 
the days of Clovis to the present time, has been to increase 
the quantity of her machinery of exchange, and to prevent 
any improvement in its quality : thereby precluding any in- 
crease in the quantity of labour that might be applied to the 
development of the powers of the great food-producing ma- 
chine. Population doubles in about a hundred and twenty 
years, and wealth scarcely more rapidly. Those who labour 
are but little removed from starvation, and those who do not, 
divide among themselves the great mass of the products. 
The government takes thirty per cent, of the product of land 
for taxes on the land itself, and on the registration of deeds, 
mortgages, &c. Interest on the innumerable mortgages with 
which the country is almost literally covered, absorbs nearly 
forty per cent., leaving thirty per cent, to be divided between 
the producer and the lawyers, who now, as in all past times, 
are numerous beyond imagination, and live on the endless 
litigation to which poverty gives rise. Vast machinery and 
small production is everywhere the characteristic of France, 
and has been so from the days of Charlemagne. Under 
such circumstances, tie exceeding poverty of the people is 
not matter of surprise ; nor is it extraordinary that wealth and 
population cannot, and do not, increase. At all periods of 
her history, her people have shown themselves well disposed 
to honest industry, and Jacques Bonhomme has, at times, 
manifested the possession of all the qualities required in a 
g'ood citizen : but labour, or the care of labourers, was not 
the business of gentlemen, *". e. of people who carried arms, 
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and who £;enerally owed their place in the world to the fact 
that their lathers, or grandfathers, had profited largely by the 
cultivation of the ricli soils afforded by the plunder of the 
cities of Italy or the Netherlands : or who like La Hire, Sain- 
tradles, Danunartin, and Diuiois, '* the young and brave," had 
dishngiushed themselves as ecorcheurs, i. e. flayers, of the un- 
happy class at home engaged in preparing the great naachine 
required for the production of food. It was their especial 
pnvilegeto seek plunder and glory, and to collect taxes for the 
payment of their assistants in the work : and the payment of 
those taxes exhausted, as it now still exhausts, the power of 
the country ; and meadows are abandoned, while men culti- 
vate thin soils which yield five bushels to the acre, or about 
three times the seed. 

The insular position of England gave her security from in- 
vasion. Security tended largely to promote the growth of 
wealth and freedom, and comparative freedom tended to fa- 
cilitate the further growth of wealth. That wealth, however, 
was not permitted to be applied to the improvement of the 
great food-producing machine. The Church had an interest, 
amounting to one-tenth, in all its products, increase as they 
might ; and the owner of the land was unwilling to invest 
his means in improving property hable to such a tax, while 
the labourer felt little disposed to exert himself when so large 
a portion of his products was not to be subject to his own 
disposition. The owner of the remaining nine-tenths was 
rarely a free agent. In some cases, his property was en- 
tailed, and if he began to cut the timber, hia son regarded 
the act as waste, and an injunction followed. If his lands 
required drainage, he couid not pledge the income beyond his 
life, and it remained undrained. When not entailed, it was 
burthened with endless settlements, dowers, remainders, life- 
interests, &c., while lawyers surrounded it with forms so end- 
less that a conveyance was one of the most serious affairs 
of hfe. The law of succession gave the whole to the elde.'it 
10 
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son, who was thus made suiRcieiitl) nth to desire to do no- 
thing, while his brothers and sisters were rendered too poor 
to be able to do any thing for themselves, and were gene- 
rally thrown on the bounty of the state. Wealth grew ra- 
pidly, for internal peace prevailed, but it could not go on the 
land, and it had to seek dn outlet. It sought manufactures 
and commerce, there to obtain, by aid of expensive machi- 
nery, temporary in its duration, a less lewaid than Lould 
have been obtained at home while making the great ma- 
chine. The consequence was that capital, and ships, and 
manufactures, and gentlemen, and labourers, were all supei- 
abundant, and food alone was scarce. To find a maiket tor 
manufactures, employment for ships, and poor gentlemen, 
and labourers, colonies were needed : and then, in oidei that 
they might use as much as possible of the machinery of ex- 
it became neces ary to compel them to send their 
V miteriils to England and they were prohibited fiom 
r even hob nails or from elTecting exchinge*! amont^ 
themseh es except tl rou^h the medi im of English ports and 
English mere) ants Other powers weie equally desirous to 
preserve the power of taxing their colonies but England 
deemed it ight to resist m others what ''he practised herself, 
an 1 her colonists were enco inged to engage in the trade of 
smuggbng the products of the machinery which England w is 
thus determined to use. Smuggling led to wais, and wars 
gave occasion to freebooters like Drake and Hawkins, to im- 
mortalize themselves by plundering and burning towns and 
murdering their inhabitants. Wars were expensive, and in- 
volved a necessity for heavy taxes, but colonies were to be 
maintained in order that employment might be had for the 
looms and ships of England ; and taxes gave support to the sons 
of gentlemen who would not permit their shares of the great 
machine to be improved. Navigation laws drove the ships 
of other nations from the ocean, while "Rules of '56," and 
other rules, and later, " Orders in Council " drove thera from 
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the sea in time of war. "Ships, colonies, and commerce" 
were the great wants of England. For these, she has involved 
herself in endless wars. For these, she has committed enor- 
mous crimes : and all because she has pertinaciously insisted 
upon using the inferior in preference to the superior machi- 
nery of production. For these, she has sent embassies at enor- 
mous cost to distant nations, and has maintained the most 
expensive fleets and armies : her sole object being the sale of 
cloth, and knives, and china ware.* England was to be made 
the workshop of the world at any cost. France marched with 
the sword alone. England with the sword in one hand and 
a piece of cloth in the other. Manufactures were too cheap 
at home, and food too dear. Manufacturers wanted cheap 
food, and the landlord gave them corn laws to enable him to 
waste his capital and still get rents : but he gave them also 
ships and men to enable them to prevent the world abroad 
from placing the consumer by the producer, and to compel 
them to do that which he himself would not do, i. e. in- 
crease the supply of the raw produce of the earth : to be 
transported in British ships, wrought in British looms, and 
re-transported in British ships to the place of consumption. 

The necessary consequence of such a course of action has 
been an unceasing disturbance of the movements of all other 
countries. Labour was not permitted, in England, to seek 
employment on the great machine of production, and it was 
superabundant and cheap. Capital, in like manner, was 
denied employment, and it too was cheap. Both these were 
then placed under the coatrol of ship-owners and manufac- 
turers, to enable them to force upon other nations cloths pro- 
duced by women and children who had little food, and very 

' " The history of the colonies for many yeais is that of a series of loss, 
onJ of the destrnutioii of capital ; anJ if to the many millions uf private ca- 
pital which ha'e been thus wasted, were added some hundred millions that 
have been raised by British taxes, and spent on account of the colaaies, the 
total has to ^le British public of wealth which the colonies have occasioned, 
would appear to he quite enormous." — Fantdl. 
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little to spare for clothing ;* many of whom went in rags, 
and some absolutely naked,t that other nations might have 
clothing cheap. 

In the natural course of tilings, the fashioner, whether of 
wood or of wool, takes his place by the side of the producer 
of the food he is to consume, because the transportation of 
food requires the use of a quantity of the machinery of ex- 
change so fer exceeding that required for the transportation 
of all other commodities required by the labourer. The 
policy of England was opposed to this course of action. She 
had forced herself into the position of being the great fash- 
ioner of the world, and there she was disposed to remain. 
It was, however, an artificial state of things, and, as is always 
the case where capital and labour are denied permission to 
take their natural course, it was liable to perpetual change. 
The thirst for colonies produced wars, and then her armies 
consumed foreign food, paid for with manufactures. Peace 
came, and she wanted no food. The other parties then could 
take no cloths or knives, and her artisans perished by thou- 
sands. Sometimes cloths and knives were dear, because she 
had found employment for her people and her wealth in war, 
or perhaps in founding new colonies. Other nations then 
attempted to place the consumer by the producer. Peace 
made capita! and labour, cloths and knives, cheap, and 
manufacturers elsewhere were ruined. Prices rose again. 
Another effort was made. Prices fell, and again were they 
ruined, 

» B; reference lo the report of the Assistant Coinmissionei charged with 
the inquiry into the condition of women and children employed in agricul- 
ture, it will be seen that a change of clothes seems to he out of the question. 
The upper parts of the under-clothes of women at work, even their elaya, 
quickly become wet with perspiration, while the lower parts cannot escape 
getting equally wet in nearly every kind of work in which they are employed, 
except ill the driest weather. It not unfrequently happens that a woman, on 
returning frotu work, fs obliged to go to beJ for an hour or two to allow her 
clothes lo be dried. It is also by no means uncommon for her, if she does 
not da this, to put them on again the next morning nearly as wet as when 
she took them off. 

f See Parliamenlary Heport on the Coal Mines of Great Britain. 
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In India, she killed the cotton manufacturer. The Hindoo 
flien exported cotton. In America, she drove the people to 
the west to raise food, when tbey would have preferred to 
remain at home and consume food, while making cloth. 
Food was rendered so cheap that the planter abandoned 
food and went to cotton. Cotton was rendered so cheap that 
the Hindoo was ruined. The Hindoo, deprived of his two 
great trades, turned his attention to opium. The Chinese 
government did not like the trade, and tried to put it down. 
England made war, destroyed a few thousand lives, and 
many, very many, millions of property, and thus established 
the right of her subjects to furnish to the Chinese the means 
of intoxication. The planters of the south, diiven from food 
to cotton, first ruined the Hindoo, and then were nearlj' 
ruined themselves. Thej- now raise food, and make ploughs 
and other machines required in agriculture, and some of them 
convert their own cotton into cloth. They are placing the 
consumer by the pro'ducer, and the consequence is, that they 
are better paid for the cotton they have to sell, having 
greatly diminished their machinery of exchange, while 
rendering it more efficient. England now threatens them 
with the Hindoo as a rival producer of their great staple. 
Such is the character of the whole system. It is one of 
endless interference, and it has tended to produce elsewhere 
other interferences with trade, having for their great object 
security against its effects. Tariffs of protection are uni- 
versal ; and with every new one has arisen in that country 
a desire for new colonies, to be governed by laws made at 
home, by virtue of which she may compel her subjects to 
use the machineiy of exchange she thus insists upon pro- 
viding for the use of the world. She employs her people in 
cultivating poor soils in Canada, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand, while the iichest soils of Britain are yet un- 
drained ; and thus obtains, by aid of the most expensive ma- 
chinery of exchange, commodities that could be produced 
at home with half the labour. 
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The eyes of England have always been turned from, 
home. She must and would have ships, colonies, and com- 
merce. To that desire is due the waste of thousands of 
millions : of more than would have sufficed to cover the 
island with railroads ; to render every field a garden ; to 
provide food in abundance for a population five times greater 
than now finds subsistence on her soil, and composed of a 
healthy, hardy race, capable of guarding their own rights, 
and regulating for themselves the hours of labour, the drain- 
age of houses, the mode and expense of interments, and a 
thousand other things, in reference to which tliey are now 
compelled to claim parliamentary interference; by which is 
indicated an extreme inability to protect themselves. 

The iilate of things that has existed during the last thirty 
years is the strongest commentary on the system. It is im- 
possible to look at any work on British agriculture without 
being struck with its ba^'kward state in most parts of the 
kingdom, when, compared with what might naturally have 
been looked for in a countiy so abounding in wealth and 
population. The cry is everywhere that the people are 
too numerous; jet the best lands in many of the counties 
are badly cultivated, althougb wealth so much abounds that 
it has been made a matter of question whether it might not 
he too abundant for (he pro'i.perily of a nation i*" So abound- 
ing, it has, however, been almost as often the question 
where to get it, as how to be rid of it. For the first few 
years that followed the Congress of Vienna, it was lent to all 
the arbitrary sovereigns of Europe, In 1825, it was sent 
throughout Spanish America. In 1835, it was sent to all 
North America, Between each of these, however, was a 
period of extreme distress to manufacturers and ship-owners ; 
of starvation to operatives, and of ruin to tenants ; and such 
would continue to be Ihe case were the system to be con- 
tinued. None was ever devised so well calculated to retard, 

* WokeficUVs Notes to SinLlh'p Wealth of Nations. 
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without the aid of war, the progress of a nation. It has suc- 
ceeded in rendering men and wealth superabundant in a na- 
tion that imports food, which yet can, even now, produce it 
at less cost of labour than any other of the world, America not 
excepted, and it has also succeeded in causing the waste of 
hundreds of millions in loans, mines, colonies, &c., of which 
but a small part will ever return, 

A change has come over the system, and England is now 
making a market at home for labour and capital. She is 
at present fairly engaged in building up the great food-pro- 
ducing machine, and preparing to bring the supply of the 
necessaries of life up to a level with the demands for con- 
sumption. She is substituting the permanent for the tempo- 
rary; and, with each step of her progress in this direction, 
capital and labour are becoming more valuable. A century 
since consols were at 107. They are now at 80, after having 
been, quite recently, by one of the disturbances to which we 
have referred, forced up to par. England is the richest na- 
tion of Europe ; and she owes that distinction to the fact that 
she has enjoyed peace at home, although she has grievously 
disturbed the peace of others abroad. She has, on many 
occasions, failed, totally, to respect in others the rights she de- 
sired others to respect in herself. To these failures is due the 
anomalous position in which she stands. With fertiie lands 
and immense wealth, her soil is covered with alms-houses. 
A continuance of the system which is now in course of being 
pursued, will lead, if even the experience of the last few 
years has not already led, to the conclusion, that the judicious 
employment of labour and capital begets a market for both. 
The railroads that have been made have caused the absorp- 
tion of a vast amount of both in agricultural improvement, 
which, in its turn, produces a demand for new roads, and 
they produce a demand for labour. Wages rise, and houses 
are wanted, and coal, and lime, and marl, and clothing ; and 
the demand for labour and capital again increases ; and thus 
on and on, each producing, and produced by, (he other. 
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with a constantly augmenting wealth, and constant improve- 
ment of condition.* 

For more than two hundred years from the landing of the 
Pilgrims, the people of the United States never stnick a 
blow, except in defence of their rights. f Their movement 
westward was of the most gradual kind ; and although occa- 
sional difficulties have arisen with the aborigines, the change 
of occupants has, uniformly, been effected with less trouble, 
and less effusion of blood, than has been witnessed in any 
other portion of the world except, perhaps, Australia, where 
the wretched inhabitants were too miserable to think of re- 
sistance. During the whole period, we may trace the natu- 
ral effort to place the consumer by the side of the producer, 
and thus to diminish the loss resulting from the use of costly 
machinery of exchange ; and during the whole we see the 
effort counteracted by the false direction given to the capital 
and labour of England. Laws were passed prohibiting va- 
rious species of manufactures in the colonies, while others 
forbade their trading with each other, and thus North Caro- 
lina and Massachusetts were forced to exchange their pro- 
ducts through the medium of the ports of England, Twenty- 
two years of European war produced a great demand foi 
food, and tended to the dispersion of the people for raising it 
to supply the wants of people who thus preferred the use of 
swords to that of ploughs. Years of disturbed relations with 
England tended to produce concentration, and labour and 
capital were applied to fashioning the produce which other- 
wise might have been exported in its rude state. Robbery 
and oppression on the high seas forced them to this effort to 
place the consumer by the side of the producer. Peace 
came, and the whole wealth of England was turned (o manu- 
factures, while armies ceased to waste food. The farmers 

* Such would be Ihe efli'ct of l his operation, gently mid ijuielly pursued; bul 
whit ni-e to be the momentary efi^ets of a raiirosd minis, producing eClbits to 
do in three years what should be done in (en, remains yet to be seen. 

+ We should he gla,l ifwe ccnld s:iy the s.i.ne of the pa^l two ycnrs. 
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and manufacturers of the United States were both ruined, 
and hence arose the first demand for protection by means of 
a tariff. A few years passed by, and tben the years of " pros- 
perity," so loudly vaunted by the Premier as permanent, were 
followed by the uniyersal ruin of 1826, in which were swept 
away a new set of manufacturers engaged in finding a market 
at home for the supplies of food no longer needed abroad. 
The consequence was the tariff of 1828, which was followed 
by the act known by the name of the Compromise (1832); 
and it would be diiEcult to find in history an instance of more 
equitable and quiet adjustment of a difficult question. From 
the time of its passage until the year 1836, however, capital 
was steadily accumulating in England, and se'eking a vent 
abroad, as railroads then were scarcely permitted at home. 
Much of it came to the United States, in the form of iron and 
cloth, to be applied to the making of roads, or of clothing for 
the people employed in making them. The roads half-made, 
the collapse came, and ail again was ruin. The Compromise 
was killed, and the tariff of 1842 took its place. That of 
1846 has succeeded it; and now we have another collapse. 
English factories are closed, and artisans are discharged, 
and thousands of houses are vacated because of the impos- 
sibility of paying rent. Railroads stil! go on, and furnaces 
are stili employed, but panic is the order of the day, and al! 
■ : and then the iron-makersof America will be ruined, 
arcely possible to study this brief history without 
seeing that the mterferences which have existed have been the 
result of 1 mtunl elTort at self-preservation. In the regular 
course of 1 uman affairs, the man who makes the shoes eats 
the food produced by the man who desires to wear tliem ; and 
he does so because it is easier for him to bring the awl and 
the lip'tone, b) aid of which he may make ten thousand 
pans of shoes than it is for the farmer to carry to him the 
food necosary for his support while doing it. This ten- 
dency struggles incessantly to develope itself, and is seen 
on every occasion making its appearance, but it has almost 
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invariably been crushed ; the effect of which has been that 
the people of the United States are now far more widely 
scattered, and far less wealthy, than they would otherwise 
have been. They have been compellefJ to use a vast 
quantity of inferior machinery of exchange, in the form of 
roads and wagons, in place of the superior machinery of 
steam-engines and mills: and they have been dri\en to 
begin on poor soils in the West, yielding ten bushels of wheat 
to the acre, when otherwise they might have worked their 
way down into the rich soils of the river bottoms farther 
east;portions of which may at all times be bought for far 
less than the cost of production, Pennsylvania abounds in 
bottom-land that wdl be cultivated when the farmer can find 
a market at his door for milk and cream, and butter ; but in 
ihe mean time her citizens go west to seek other lands that 
may produce something that will bear carriage to the distant 
markets of the world. It is now obvious what has been the 
cause of this, the single case in which the pohcy of the 
Union has appeared to depart from the direction of perfect 
freedom of trade. We have always deemed such interfer- 
ences erroneous, but are now well satisfied that the error 
has been with us. 

Man mu&t everywhere commence with the poor sods, and 
the richer ones cannot be cultiiated untd the consumer and 
the producer are brought together. Whatever foreign inter- 
ference tends to prevent this union, tends to compel men to 
scatter themselves over poor soils, to prevent increase in the 
reward to labour, and to prevent advance in civilization : 
and resistance to such interference is a necessary act of 
self-defence. The article of chief consumption is food, of 
which rich soils would yield larger quantities in return fo 
half the labour required on the poor ones ; and half the dif- 
ference would convert into cloth all the cotton and wool pro- 
duced, and make the iron used, in the Union. Such being the 
case, the exports required to pay for English labour are so 
iiiui:h absolute loss, while the great machine itself suffers in 
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the loss of labour that would double it in product and in 
value. It has been an effort of the people to diminish their 
necessities, and to increase their power over their own actions. 
The case is not unlike one that has recently occurred, 
in which the people of a neighbourhood tliemselves did 
what Ihe whole people have partially done in the other. 
The steamboat fare in a particular case was deemed too 
high. Opposition boats, at half price, were repeatedly at- 
tempted, and as repeatedly run off by reducing the fare so 
low that opposition could not live. Another was attempted, 
and the price of the old boat was reduced to one-fourth ; 
but the farmers, wiser grown, taxed themselves the additional 
quarter and refused to leave the new boat, and after two 
years of ineffectual contest, the price was fixed permanently 
at half the original price. The resistance offered by the 
American tariff tended greatly to produce, if, indeed, it was 
not the absolute cause of the abolition of the corn laws ; 
and that measure was precisely the one needed for giving 
the right direction to the capital of England. She will now 
become more extensively agricultural, and the United States 
may, at some future time, be enabled to concentrate their 
population upon the rich soils, instead of scattering so widely 
as they have heretofore done ; and as, by degrees, these two 
effects shall be produced, the necessity for protection will 
disappear. 

If the view we have thus offered be correct, as we believe 
it to be, it will be obvious that the people of the United 
States have dpne in commerce as they have elsewhere done, 
and that they have engaged in no war of any description 
whatsoever, except for self-defence. The consequence of 
this is, the great fact that the poor and scattered colonists 
of sixty years since now constitute the wealthiest nation in 
the world. They have accumulated, within a very brief 
period, a larger property than is possessed even by the 
United Kingdom, the wealthiest community of the eastern 
hemisphere. They make a larger dividend on a larger 
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capital, and that dividend is made among twenty-one mil- 
lions ; whereas, that of the other is the portion of twenty- 
eight millions. The consequence is, that they are better fed, 
better clothed, better lodged, better warmed, and better 
taught, than any other community. Such is the result of 
peace abroad, combined with abstinence from interference at 
home. That such should be the case, is the great triumph 
of freedom of trade. Thej have had no excise officers, or 
tax gatherers, to interfere with the exchanges of property 
within, while the interferences with exchanges abroad ap- 
pear to have been even less than were absolutely necessary 
for self-protection. Indeed, so strong is the tendency to ab- 
stinence from interference, that it has always been to us a 
matter of surpiise that there should ever have been found 
a majority of the people to sanction any ; yet it now appears 
that it was the result of an instinctive consciousness of what 
was indispensable for the improvement of their condition : 
and that that instinct was a safer guide than the theories of 
those would have directed them. 

To many, the correctness of this assertion of the superior 
wealth of the Union may appear doubtful, but a little exami- 
nation will satisfy them of its truth. That of Great Britain 
appears greater, because more centralized. The governraeni 
can borrow money more readily ; but that it can do so is only 
evidence that capital is not invested as fast as it is produced : 
that it stagnates : which it never does except where there is 
some error in the system. At no period during the last .sixty 
years was she so poor as in 1813; yet at none did the 
government make larger loans, or more readily. In the his- 
tory of France, we are constantly struck with the facility of 
obtaining loans, while the country appears to be in a state 
of universal misery and wretchedness. That misery was the 
result of enormous taxation, by which the few were enriched, 
and they were always ready to lend to the party by whose aid 
tkdr taxes were collected. The people were too poor and 
miserable, and property was too insecure, to permit the exist- 
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encc of a demand for capital ; and therefore it was that the 
government could borrow at five per cent, at a time when 
feilure in the payment of interest was a matter of frequent 
occurrence. Such, likewise, was the case in Florence, in 
time of distress, The government could always borrow, and 
most readily when wars had rendered property so insecure 
that trade was almost at an end. The little states of Ger- 
many now borrow at four and a half per cent, from bankers 
and others who are enriched at the expense of the labourer 
and taxpayer ; but this is an evidence of poverty, and not of 
wealth. Of a thousand, or ten thousand men: or even hun- 
dreds of thousands: each occupying a farm of fifty acres, 
scarcely one will have, at any time, a thousand dollars to 
lend, because each appropriates his profits as fast as earned 
to the improvement of his farm : to bringing the better soils 
into operation. Had they a landlord; they would be steadily 
engaged in laying up that which they would otherwise thus 
promptly have invested, and on rent-day ibe proprietor might 
have $20,000 or $50,000 to lend to government: but the fer- 
tile soils would remain inactive unless 'te chose to make them 
active, and he might not choose it. Had they a debt of hun- 
dreds of millions, quarter-day would see accumulated the large 
sums required for the dividends, and it would then rest with 
the public creditors to determine upon the mode of investment, 
and governments would borrow without difficulty; whereas, 
had no such debt existed, each workman, each labourer, each 
farmer, and each manufacturer, would have invested for 
his own advantage, as fast as it was made, the amount 
that otherwise he would have contributed to this fund. In 
Great Britain both these causes of disturbance may be found, 
and hence she appears richer than she is; while in the United 
States neither exists, and hence they are richer than they 
appear; and the rapidity of increase where every man invests 
on the instant, and on his own property, his otherwise spare 
labour, or surplus proceeds of labour, is so prodi^ous as to 
defy calculation. They are now the wealthiest nation in the 
11 
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world: and their annual arcum 1 1 d bl 

those of Great Britain and Irel d 1 h ^h 1 
expenditure is greater. They sp d m d y o- 

mize a greater proportion of the g li y P p' 

in the world. 

The man who employs his ch Id bb h gh 

hours' barns and hen-roosts, all If 
filled : will continue poor. Th ! h 1 p 

rently rich, but really barren. S 1 1 b f 

France. The man who builds 11 h h g d 1 
neighbours' grain, and sends \ f h d 

cultivate distant lands, while e 1 j 1 f h m 

buOdingwagons and in hauling h h 1 

farm remains untilled, will cont HI lb 

and manure. The man who do h ! d h 1 1 

tivates a large farm, the profits f 1 h m k m d 

for losses elsewhere, may grow I 1 ]y H 1 m h 
labour and manure. Such has b 1 fE gl d 

The farmer who minds his ow b d h 

around him the miller, the tanne h h m k 1 bl k 
smith, Ihe carpenter, the wheel h h h 

ner, the weaver, and the paper- k p f II 1 

changes with the most perfect and h ! Ij m 1 y 

of exchange ; and has almost a 1 h 1 dm 

put upon his farm, which yields h d Ij i 

to that Jabour, and increases d ly 1 H b 

rich. Such has been, so far as it was possible, the couise of 
the United States ; and hence their greater wealth. 



Such being the case, it may be asked how it happens that 
several of the States of the Union have been involved in so 
much difficulty in regard to the payment of interest on the mo- 
ney borrowed for the construction of roads and canals ? The 
cause is, we think, easily explained. The tendency of the 
English system has been that of forcing manufactures and 
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trade, the consequence of which has been that all other na- 
tions have experienced a difficulty in concentrating their 
population sufficiently to enable them to cultivate the rich 
soils ; and this in the precise ratio of their intercourse with 
her. The people of the United States have felt this in the 
highest degree. Th y 1 a e be n forced lo scatter themselves 
over the west, that tl ey n 1 1 se food to send abroad to 
pay for clothing ; d 1 t th y needed was machinery of 
exchange in the fo m of o ds Those who did thus scatter 
werepoor, for they It at d o Is that yielded small returns; 
although surrounded by f rt le so Is covered with timber that 
they could not yet remove, or by swamps that they were un- 
able yet to drain. 

Pennsylvania still to a vast extent cultivated poor soils, 
while timber abounded in her river- bottoms : and she still was 
obliged to depend upon her woods for fuel and fencing, 
while her lands abounded in iron and coal. She had tried 
to convert her ore into iron, but had suffered heavily by un- 
ceasing fluctuations resulting from the unnatural state of 
things in England. She had tried manufactures ; everj' 
thing, in short, tending to bring the fashioner to the side 
of tlie producer, and thus diminish the cost of the ma- 
chinery of exchange. Her people were leaving the coal 
and the ore, to travel west in quest of other lands on which 
to raise more of the already superabundant food. To get 
this food to market, or to render the vast deposits of coal and 
ore productive, roads and canals were needed : and this was 
the great want of the whole country from the Hudson to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi, because the policy of 
England limited them to these as their only machinery of 
exchange. In this state of things, commenced in that coun- 
try one of her periodical overflows of capital. It bad been 
most abundant in 1825, and all the world had been ruined 
in 1826 by the excessive scarcity consequent upon its waste 
in the mines of Mexico and elsewhere. It overflowed again 
in 1831, and the change of that year ruined many, and 
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rendered very many others indisposed to encounter tSie risks 
of trade. In 1833, it commenced again to overflow, the 
reason for which was to be found in the fact that the Legisla- 
ture pertinaciously refused to permit its investment at home. 
The Liverpool and Manchester Railroad had succeeded, and 
there was a strong disposition to make other roads ; but 
peers did not approve of locomotives running near their 
mansions, andcharters could not be obtained. Various appli- 
cations, therefore, were rejected, after great expenditure by 
the applicants. One of these that we now recollect, the 
Rugby, spent ^160,000, or $800,000, in the mere effort to 
obtain an act of incorporation, akd failed. As it could 
not be permitted to remain at home, capital sought a market 
abroad, among the people of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Indi- 
ana, and other States south and west, who desired to obtain 
for themselves better machinery of exchange in the form of 
roads, railroads, and canals. They had the food, and it 
could he eaten on the ground ; and England was ready to 
supply the iron for the roads, and the clothing for those who 
were to be employed in making them. To work they all 
went ; but before the roads or canals were so far completed 
as to be productive, the usual crash came. Capital became 
BO scarce in England that the Bank was on the eve of stop- 
page ; and traders and manufacturers were ruined by thou- 
sands. She now wanted to be paid ; but trade was ruined. 
The downfall there had fdled the markets of the world wilh 
cloths and iron, and the manufacturers and iron-masters of 
the Union were ruined by events over which they had no 
control, and against which they could not have guarded. 
Mechanics and workmen of all descriptions were discharged, 
and thousands were compelled to seek employment in agri- 
culture : and this at the moment when the market for agri- 
cultural products was so over-stocked that wheat scarcely 
paid the freight to the Atlantic cities, and corn was almost 
valueless. The half-made roads and canals produced nothing, 
and the farmers of the States by which they were made, 
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could command no money with which to pay taxes by aid 
of which to meet the mtf-rest. Coal ceased to be mined, 
and the canals upon which it had been carried ceased to re- 
ceive tolls ; while those who had invested their fortunes in 
opening mines were ruined. England had destroyed the 
market for corn at home, and she would receive none : not even 
to feed her starving workmen. The interest ceased to be 
paid, and then arose one universal yell throughout all Eng- 
land at the dishonesty of America: of that America whom 
she had temporarily ruined. Time, however, rolled around, 
and when corn could again be sold, all gladly co-operated in 
the effort to place the several States in a position to perform 
Iheir contracts. At the first moment when such a thing was 
possible, Pennsylvania, by a unanimous vote of legislators 
elected by the votes of every man in the State, determined 
that payment should be resumed, and it was done : and now 
she is reducing the principal of the debt, Maryland has fol- 
lowed : and Illinois and Indiana, both of which were occupied 
at the time by a very scattered population, are now preparing 
to follow in her footsteps. A httle while hence, and all will 
have done so, and none will feel so much satisfaction as 
those who pay the taxes. 

Many who have united in the abuse of Pennsylvania and 
of other States, and of Americans generally, were, doubtless, 
ignorant of the cause of difficulty; and unaware that it was to 
lie perpetual error of English policy, and the perpetual dis- 
turbance of which it was the cause, that the defalcation on 
that occasion was due ; as well as the losses that on other 
occasions had fallen on their countrymen. It may safely be 
asserted that five-sixths of all the failures of the Union in the 
last half century may be traced to these causes. In that period 
we have seen the revulsions of 1815, 1819, 1825, 1831, 1836, 
1839, and 1847, and against such changes no one could 
guard. Merchants and manufacturers found the markets 
filled with commodities from abroad, by which their business 
was destroyed : farmers and miners found their customers 
11* 
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ruined : and perpetual iailure was the result. In all co'jof rics 
in. which peace has prevailed, wealth lias grown ; and where 
such has been the case, the people have always been honest : 
and to this America is no exception. On the contrary, we 
think it safe to say tbat it is the only country in the world in 
which the whole body of the people, from the highest to the 
lowest: all tax payers: could have been found uniting in a de- 
termination that the debts of the State should be paid. Were 
such a question submitted to the whole people of England or 
of France, the one might do the same, though we doubt it : 
but the other assuredly would not. The security for the 
debt of Pennsylvania is among the best in the world ; for 
those who are to pay it have resolved unanimously that it 
shall be paid. 

The gradual diminution of the consciousness of right, 
or power, on the part of those who administer the govern- 
ment towards the people, and the increase in the sense 
of duty towards them,that accompanies the growth of popu- 
lation and the cultivation of the belter soils, may be traced 
in England upwards from the closing of the Exchequer 
by Charles II. to the latter years of the last century, when an 
exhausting war was diminishing the growth of both wealth 
and population. From that peiiod, during twenty years, 
the government paid its debts in paper, sometimes worth 
but tliree- fourths of what the creditor had a right to claim. 
With peace came wealth, and an accelerated growth of popu- 
lation consequent upon the power of obtaining food in greater 
abundance ; and with peace returned the feeling of obliga- 
tion to comply with contracts : and, since 1819, the public 
creditor has received his interest in full, as he must continue 
to do, so long as wealth and population sholl increase; 
and his security will increase with every application of 
labour to the development of the vast resources contained in 
the bowels of the earth beneath him ; for with every such 
application the return to labour will increase, and the neces- 
sity for armies, fleets, and taxes, will decrease. 

H.IMrCOOglC 
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In France, perpetually engaged in war and in cultivating 
the poorer soils, there has been iittle sense of duty, and great 
consciousness of power on the part of the government ; and 
hence her history is one of unceasing failure in her duties to 
the public creditor : first in the refusal to pay interest, and 
next in the reduction or repudiation of the debt. The most 
striking case, and only so because the largest in amount, 
was that of the regent Duke of Orleans. A long period of 
comparative peace was accompanied by some increase of 
wealth and population ; and the growing sense of duty was 
exhibited in the proceedings of Necker and Turgot ; but the 
consciousness of power prevailed, and they were dismissed. 
The Revolution followed, with vast waste of treasure and of 
life. The strong men perished in the field, and the old, the 
young, and the feeble, combining their exertions with those 
of the weaker sex, obtained a miserable subsistence from the 
poorer soils. The public creditor disappeared. His rights 
were obliterated, and thus power prevailed over duty. Since 
that period, his rights have been more or less respected ; 
but the continuance of that respect is dependent upon the 
growth of population and of wealth. Some are now converting 
meadows into corn lands, while others are paying the govern- 
ment for the privilege of abandoning altogether their little 
inheritances. Whole departments are unable to produce a 
single horse for sale. Cattle and slieep are becoming poorer. 
Should this process long continue, the sense of power may 
prevail over that of duty, and the public creditor may again 
cease to exist. 

If the reader wdl now study the history of the public debt of 
Spain, and mark the total failure of the government in the pay- 
ment of interest, at those periods when her people were largely 
engaged in the cultivation of the distant soils of Mexico and 
Peru, Italy and the Netherlands, and neglecting the richer soils 
at their feet: of Austria, for a long series of years: of Denmark 
and of Holland; and, indeed, of every country of the world: 
he will find that public faith has grown with the cultivation of 
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Ihe rich solis, and failure has followed their abandonoient: 
and thus may he acquire a standard absolutely infallible for 
testing the value of every public stock. So tested, the stocks 
of the American States present the best security in the world, 
and their values vary among themselves precisely in (he 
ratio of the difference between the soils they cultivate. Mas- 
sachusetts goes deepest into her hard soil, while Florida still 
cultivates the light soils, though abounding in river-bottoms 
and swamps that will at some future period afford great re- 
turns to labour. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Mary- 
land, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Mississippi, now occupy 
various places in the scale ; but all are growing in wealth and 
numbers, and all are gradually cultivating better soils, and 
all will soon place themselves side by side with the great 
State, the leader in American civilization." 



The view which we have thus offered of the superiority of 
the result derived from labour employed in constructing the 
machine for producing food, to that derived from using other 
machines of constantly diminishing power, differs greatly 
from that of the advocates of Mr, Ricardo's system. Thus, 
Mr. McCuUoch says; " There are no hmits to the bounty of 
nature in manufactures; but there are limits, and those not 
very remote, to her bounty in agriculture. The greatest 
possible amount of capital might be expended in the con- 
struction of steam-engines, or of any other sort of machinery ; 
and after they had been muhiplied indefinitely, the last would 
be as powerful and efficient in producing commodities and 
saving labour as the first. Such, however, is not the case 
with the soil. Lands of the first quality are speedily ex- 
hausted ; and it is impossible to apply capital indefmitely 
even to the best soils, without obtaining from it a constantly 
diminishing rate of profit." All this might be true if man did 

■ " The (^filizatian of New EngUud has been like a beacon lit opoa a hiil 
which, altet il has diffused its warmth arDUncI, (ingea the distant horizon with 
its rfow."— De ToequtviU'. 
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speedily exhaust the best soils ; but, as he is always going from 
a poor soil to a better, and then returning on his footsteps to the 
original poor one, and turning up the marl or the lime ; and so 
on, in continued succession : and as he has done so in every na- 
tion of the world where population and wealth have been per- 
mitted to increase ; and as, at each step in this course, he is 
maUng a better machine : the converse of Mr. McCulloch's 
propciition may prove to be true. It is held tliat there axe no 
limits to the capital that may be profitably expended in en- 
gines, because all are equalta the first ; but that there are limits 
to that which may be employed in agriculture, because, the 
last is necessarily inferior to the first. If, however, the last 
agricultural machine be always, as it always is, superior to 
(he previous ones : then capital may be imested in agricul- 
ture with more advantage than in engines, because the last 
are onlp of equal, whereas the other is of superior, power. 

A steam-engine ^rofitices nothing. It diminishes the labour 
required for converting wool into cloth, or grain into flour : for 
ireeing mines from water : or for transporting wool, or grain, 
or coal. The gain from its use is the wages of that labour, 
minus the loss by deterioration of the machine. Labour ap- 
plied to fashioning the earth produces wages, p^us the gain 
by improvement of the machine. The more an engine can 
be made to yield the worse it will become. The more the 
earth can be made to yield the better will it become. The 
man who neglects his farm to employ himself and his engine 
in the work of fashioning or exchanging the products of other 
farms, obtains wages, minus loss of capital. He who em- 
ploys himself on his own farm obtains wages, plus profits re- 
sulting from the improvement of the farm, to the extent that 
that improvement exceeds the loss from the deterioration of 
the spades, ploughs, engines, orothermachinerj- that is used. 

To test the correctness of this view, we submit two cases to 
the consideration of the reader. A. and B. have each a horse 
and cart, and a farm from which they can have three hun- 
dred bushels of wheat : or its equivalent. An offer is made 
to ^ve them each that quantity, but the distance is so 
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great that the hauling 11 oc [.y f 1 th time 

as the raising would do A a j t I B lo ot. A. 
spends his time, and ihat of h s ! o e n I c t on tl e road, 
B. stays at home. When t ra n \ stops n tl d-sida 

tavern, B. spends the me lay at hone p n,, h house. 
When A 's horse feeds ind rests, his mastei has nothing to 
d B g b p 11 t or repairs a fence. A. 's horse 
d p t h m n tl oad. That of B. goe.s on his 

f n A h II y day and the service performed, 

D th B p n ma 1 1 t, and puts on his land 

m ft th y At the end of Ihe year A.'s 

h it t h 1 B s are almost as good 

n rh f f \ h d t rated, while that of B. 

g tly mp 1 B ti h e d e the same number of 
d J w 1» I b tl h ceived the same compensation, 

J t A p d B n 1 than at first. Every diminn- 

t tl q 1 ty q i of the machinery of exchange 

t nd t tl q t Ij of labour, both of body and 

m d th t m J b ppl d d ectly to production: and such 
lb d d w th reased return, and an increase 

in the powers of the machine itself. Such has been the case 
in all time past, and such will it ever continue to be. 

It is by this almost insensible contribution of labour that 
land acquires value. The first object of the poor cultivator 
of the thin soils is to obtain food and clothing for himself 
and his family. His leisure is given to the work of improve- 
ment. At one place he cuts a little drain, and at another 
he roots out a stump. At one moment he cuts fuel for his 
family, and thus clears his land ; and at another digs a well 
to facilitate the watering of his cattle, and thus keep his 
manure in the stable yard. He knows that the machine will 
feed him better the more perfectly he fashions it, and that 
there is always place for his time and his labour to be ex- 
pended with advantage to himself. 

A piece of land that yields jEIOO per annum will sell for 
.£3000. A steam engine that will produce the same, will 
scarcely command ilOOO. Why should this difference 
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exist? His because the buyer of the first knows (hat it 
will ipay him wages and interest, plus the increase of its 
value by use. The buyer of the otier knows that it will give 
him wages and interest, minus the diminution in its value by 
use. The one takes three and a third per cent.fplus the differ- 
ence : the other ten, minus the difference. The one buys a 
machine that improves by use. The other, one that deterio- 
rates with use. The one is buying a machine produced by 
Ihe labour of past times, and to the creation of which has 
been applied ail the spare time of a series of generations: 
and he gives for it one-third or one-half of ihe labour that 
would be now required to produce it in its present state, were 
it reduced to its original one. That of the other is bought 
at the actual price of the labour that it has cost. The one 
is a machine upon which new capital and labour may be 
expended with constantly increasing return ; while upon the 
other no such expenditure can be made. We have now 
before us an account of the operations at Knowsiey, where 
an expenditure of £7, 10s. per acre for draining has been 
rewarded by an increase of 20s. in rent, or more than 
thirteen per cent. In another case, where land had been 
abandoned as totally worthless, labour to the amount of 40' 
per acre has been attended with a gain of 10s per acre 
to the owner, and 10s. to the tenant, making hfty per cent 
per anmim : without taking into consideration the gain to the 
labourer in the increased facility of procuring the necessa- 
ries of life. Lord Stanley, who furnishes this stattmetit, 
says, and we are sure most truly, that although he and his 
father have for several years laid a million of tiles ptr 
annum, they feel that ihey had only made a beginning.* We 
belifeve that they have, even yet, scarcely begun to think upon 
the subject. They are only beginning to waken up. We 
have also before us an account of a field so completely worn 
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out tliat it produced, with manure, but five hundred weight 
of turnips, but which, by being treated with sulphuric acid 
and bones, was made to yield two hundred and eighty-five 
hundred weight ; and another, which gave to coal ashes and 
coal dust but eighty-eight hundred weight, gave to the acid 
and bones, two hundred and fiily-one hundred weight. Such 
profits are not to be found in any other pursuit: and yet 
England has been wasting her energies on ships, colonies, 
and commerce, having at her feet an inexhaustible magaaine 
asking only to be worked. 

The improvement above described is remarkable, only be- 
cause concentrated within a short space of time. Had the 
land described by Lord Stanley been cultivated by the owner, 
and had he felt that agriculture was a science worthy of his 
attention ; the drainage would have taken place gradually, 
and the improvement would have been marked by a gradual 
growth in the power to pay better wages and more rent. We 
have before us a notice of land rented for nine hundred 
pounds, at the close of a long lease at one hundred and thirty 
pounds. During all this time, its owner has had interest on 
his capita], and at the close of the lease, his capital has in- 
creased seven times. HJs investment was better than it 
would have been in steam-engines at ten per cent., because 
his engineer paid him for the privilege of building up his ma- 
chine : whereas, the steam- engineer would have required to 
be paid while wearing the machine out. Everybody is con- 
tent with small interest, and sometimes with no interest, 
from land, where population and wealth are rapidly growing, 
because there capital is steadily augmenting without effort. 
The house in which we write has greatly augmented 
in value, while we have had interest in the use of it. In- 
stead of six per cent., we have twenty per cent., and this is 
the experience of all men who own landed property where 
population and wealth are permitted to increase : for they taiU 
always increase if not prevented by interferences like those 
which have existed in England, and to a still greater ex- 
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tent in France, The great pursuit of man is agriculture. 
There is none "in which so many of the laws of nature must 
be consulted and understood as in the cultivation of flie earth. 
Every change of the season, every change evei) of the winds, 
every fall of rain, must affect some of the manifold opera- 
tions of the farmer. In the improvement of our various do- 
mestic animals, some of the most abstruse principles of phy- 
siology must be consulted. Is it to be supposed that men 
thus called upon to study, or to observe the laws of nature, 
and labour in conjunction with its powers, require less of the 
light of the highest science than the merchant or the manu- 
facturer?"* It is not. It is the science that requires the 
greatest knowledge, and the one that pays best for it: and yet 
England has driven man, and wealth, and mind, into the less 
profitable pursuits of fashioning and exchanging the products 
of other lands: and has expended thousands of millions on 
fleets and armies to enable her to drive with foreign nations 
the poor trade : when her own soil offered her the richer one 
that tends to produce that increase of wealth and concentration 
of population which have in aD times and in all ages given 
the self pKteutive power that lequires neithti fleets, nor 
armies, nor tax gatherers In her efiorts to for e thi^ lii ie 
sht, has driven the people of the United States to extpud 
themsehes oier last tracts of mfenor land when Jiey might 
more advantageously have concentrated Ihemiehes on rich 
ones and <!he has thus delayed the progiess of civihzation 
abroad and at home She has m-ide it necessarj f>r the 
people of grain growing countries to rejoice in the deficien 
nes of her harvests, as affbiding them the outlet for <)urplus 
food that thty could not consume, and that was somLtimcs 
abandoned on the field, as not woifh the cost of hanesting 
instead of being enabled to rejoice in the knowledge tliat 
others were likely to be fed as abundantly as themselves. Her 
internal system was unsound, and her wealth gave her power 

• Wadswotlh's address to the New York AgrituJturai Sodelj. 
12 
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to make that unsoundness a cause of disturbance to t!ie 
world ; and hence she has appeared to be cverj'where re- 
garded as a sort of common enemy. The tendency of her 
navigation laws was greitly fo increase the quantity required 
of the machinery of exchangp and the resistance thereto 
was an instinctive efloit at self protection. That resistance 
was led by the United States American ships were not 
permitted to do what English ships might, and they therefore 
rendered it impossible for English ships to do certain things 
that Amencan ships might do For a brief time English 
ships came in ballast and went home loaded, and American 
ships went to England in ballast and brought home cargoes: 
and thus two ships were doing the work of one. The result 
■was, that all were put upon a footing, and the quantity required 
of the machinery of exchange was so far diminished that 
exchanges were performed wiih far less labour than before ; 
the consequence of which has been that exchanges have in- 
creased greatly in number, while the loss by friclion: or Ihe 
cost of exchanging: has fallen, and the work is better done.* 
It would seem as if the general resistance to English ship- 
ping and manufactures had been the necessary effort for ihe 
establishment of perfect freedom of trade, and for securing 
to the world at large, eventually, the most perfect efficiency 
of exchange: while reducing the quantity of machinery re- 
quired for the purpose. England could produce food and 
machinery at less cost of labour than any other country of 
the world, and every step in that direction would have tended 
to render production roore and more easy. Other countries 
wanted machinery to enable them to concentrate their popu- 
lation and to consume their food at home. She refused ma- 

* "Various devices wdre fu I Jen upon to counferact the navigation eystem 
of the Americana, without in any degree relating our own ; but they all failed 
of their ahject ; and at length it became obtioiis to ever; one that we had en- 
gaged in an uneqaal aeroggle, and that Me Ttal effict of <mr policy -inns lo give 
a bomUy on the impoilalion of Ihe manitfaclured goods of other coimtiiea into 
the United Stales, and thus gradually to BSclude our manufacliires and ooi 
shipping from the poris of Ihe republic." — McCultoeh. 
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chinery, and sent cotton and woollen goods which they would 
have preferred lo make; and she fixed her prices high or 
low, as suited her own convenience : the result of wiiich was, 
that with each successive effort they were ruined. So with 
ships. Sometimes she would furnish them at low prices, and 
at other times they were high. If she was at peace she had 
ships to spare. If at war, they were scarce, and freights 
were high. The whole system of that country, in past limes, 
has been marked by a desire to force her own capital and 
labour off in a wrong direction : from the profitable to the un- 
profitable : and every step she is now making exhibits a ten- 
dency in the right one. Wiser grown, she now looks to 
home, and is experiencing, at every turn, the wonderful 
effect of self-cultivation. She is investing vast wealth in 
railroads, but it grows with the expenditure ; for she is now 
building up the great machine lo produce food and raw ma- 
terials of every description for which her climate is suited. 
She is expending, as we believe, an equal amount of labour 
in draining and clearing lands ; but her wealth grows with 
every step in this direction, for the great machine is producing 
the food and the clothing that are used in building it. While 
pursuing agriculture with a spirit heretofore unknown, she is 
furnishing machinery to almost all Europe : a consequence of 
all of which is that her exports of coiton goods are no longer 
what they were. Every steam-engine she sends to the con- 
tinent tends to produce a demand for railroad iron; and 
every railroad makes demands for engines, and for finer com- 
modities in iieu of the coarser ones she was before accus- 
tomed to export. Every new soil that is improved at home 
tends to produce a demand for engines, and every engine 
tends to increase the power of producing new and better soils. 
The interests of all are ultimately to be promoted by perfect 
freedom of trade, and such has always been the case : but 
the persistence by a nation so wealthy as England in a course 
so adverse to the growth of civilization at home and abroad, 
tended to produce discords calculated to render its establish- 
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ment absolute] j impossible, iiiii i kiij^ too miy yet be re- 
quired for its ictomplibhmeiit 

The PA'ir sajs to the landlord of the psesent: "I have 
erred I h-ne dri\en Kbour and capital from the soil, to be 
^^asted on armie'j, and fleets, and colonies Yjnr lands are 
fai less valuable thin they might hiie been made, and 
jour childien are forced to seek emplojment abroad, when 
they might be more prosperous and happy at home. Take 
warning by my eximple Avoid ivir, and preparations for 
war, and jour wealth will rapidly incieaae " 

To the hbourer it says "I have erred, and you have 
suffered. Food has been high, and wages lo« . Labour to 
prevent war, and preparations for war. Your wages will 
then increase, and you 'wil! acquire power over your own ac- 
tions, and may stay at home." 

To the manufacturer it says : "I have forced labour and 
capital into trade and manufactures, and the result has been 
universal (in steadiness. Study to promote economy and the 
growth of a home market, which will be more steady and more 
profitable than any foreign ones. The people abroad who eat 
their own food and make their own coarse clothing, will be 
better customers than they are now ; for when you shall have 
ceased to disturb the world, you will see perfect freedom and 
perfect steadiness of trade." 

To all it says : " Labour to acquire power over the land 
that has been given to you, and with each step the feeling 
of necessity wiO diminish; while with each the conscious- 
ness of power over yourselves, your feelings, thoughts, and 
actions, will i; 
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The first cultivator occupies such spots as his small means 
will permit him to use. He has yet acquired no power to 
compel the land to yield him what is needed for his comfort- 
able subsistence. With the acquisition of the spade he turns 
under, and thus expels, the wild grass: substituting for it 
the oats, or the barley, or the rye, as he deems oue or the 
other best fitted for his purpose. In the outset he requires 
much land, because but small portions can be made to yield 
to his demands any return whatsoever. With the growth of 
his wealth ■ with the acquisition of axes and ploughs : other 
portions, however, become productne, and, by degrees, he 
finds, on a few acres, more continuous eioplo}ment for his 
time than, in the outset, was found upon i thousand. His 
family, too, has grown li all continue to cultivate the 
whole quantity, there will be gieat waste of labour. The 
territory he has occupied coveis several square miles; and 
the time required to walk to and irom then work will be so 
much deduction fiom that which should be given to the cul- 
tivation of the soil, or of their own physical and mental powers. 
Each takes his share, and each builds himself a house. Each 
cultivates his own land ; and each calls upon his brothers 
for aid in harvest: or in building a barn: or rolling logs: or 
quarrjing stone. All are separate, hut all are therefore inte- 
rested in making roads by which all may be enabled to 
unite. While all lived in the same house, their labours were 
wasted in bringing home the fruits of the field, and they had 
no leisure for making roads. Now that all work separately; 
that each man eats on his own land the rye or the flats needed 
12* 
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for his support ; each feels more and more the acivantage to 
be derived from increasing the facility of obtaining the aid 
that may be required : and thus the division of land conse- 
quent upon the increase of wealth in the form of spades and 
axes, lends to produce increase of wealth in the form of roads: 
thus increasing the power of union, while diminishing the 
necessity therefor. Each labours on his own land, and each 
labours faithfully, because labouring for himself. Each makes, 
or procures from elsewhere, some machine calculated to in- 
crease the powers of himself and his neighbour ; and all com- 
bine, at times, to procure those things which, important to 
all, are beyond the means of any. 

If we look to Attica in the days of her prosperity, we see 
a tendency to the division of land, and the union of men. 
If we look to her in the days of her lowest poverty, we see 
Herodes Atticus universal proprietor, and universal builder, 
while union among men has ceased to exist. If we look to 
Rome in the days of Servius, we see a vast body of small 
proprietors enriching themselves by the cultivation of their 
own land. If we look again, we see universal poverty : the 
numerous little and prosperous proprietors being replaced by 
Scipios and Pompeys, owning vast tracts and overwhelmed 
by debts, while disunited men have become slaves. So, 
again, if we look to Gaul, or Africa. Everywhere throughout 
the world, the tendency to division of land and combination 
of action among men has grown with the growth of wealth : 
while poverty has produced its concentration in the hands of 
a few proprietors, and disunion among its occupants. We see 
this now exhibited on a large scale in the south of Spain, where 
a few grandees have replaced the honest, industrious, and en- 
lightened Moors, who combined their exertions for bringing 
into activity the best soils of their own land, and for fashioning 
their products r thereby enriching their country and themselves. 

The great business of mankind is the production of food, 
and the raw materials of commodities and things necessary 
to nable man to enjoy the conveniences, comforts, or lux- 
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uries of life. That he may do this, the Doity has given him 
the command of a great laboratory, in which exist all the 
elements of production, waiting only tlie application of the 
physical and mental powers with which he has been en- 
dowed, to render them available for his purpose. The gift 
was accompanied with the command to labour, that he 
might have food for himself and his children : to labour, 
that he might have clothing and shelter : to labour, that he 
might acquire knowledge : to labour, that he might enjoy 
leisure and repose. It is a great workshop, in which com- 
bination of effort yields largely, but can scarcely have ex- 
istence when men cultivate the poor soils. To combination 
division is essential, and where that does not exist, the pro- 
gress of cultivation is always slow. Hence the wretched con- 
dition of all commons, and of all lands upon which exists the 
partial right of common, as on most of tliose of France, under 
the system of vaine pature. Starting from the point of abso- 
lute barbarism, when all land is held in common, it will be 
found that the cultivation improves with every approach to- 
wards absolute ownership. Thus, it is better now in every 
part of England than in any part in the days when men 
were serfs, and had in land no property whatsoever. It is 
better where short leases exist than where all are tenants 
at will. It is better where long leases exist than where they 
are short, and the highest cultivation is invariably found 
where the owner and occupant are one and the same, and 
where there exists every inducement to the most perfect 
economy of time and labour. Thus it is better in Cumber- 
land, where heads of families are generaOy proprietors of a 
few acres, than in Wilts or Dorset, where it is held in large 
masses, and cultivated by hired labourers. This may again 
be seen in the high cultivation of the peasant proprietors of 
the valley of the Arno ; in the rich fields and the neat and 
comfortable houses of the small landholders of Belgium ; 
and in the high prosperity of the same class in Norway. 
The division of land, and its cultivation by the owner for his 
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own profil, are the necessary consequences of the growth of 
wealth; and with each step in this direction agriculture 
becomes more and more a science, furnishing employment 
for minds of the highest order, and yielding the largest re- 
turns to their exertions. It ceases to be the labour of the 
slave, and becomes the refined and elegant occupation of 
the gentleman, who gives to the direction of a small estate 
all his faculties, and obtains a liberal reward for permitting a 
portion of its proceeds to be applied to its improvement; 
while to those who execute with their hands what he plans 
with his head, large wages are aSbrded : and he finds in 
this employment greater happiness than was enjoyed by 
those of his predecessors whose thousands of acres were 
scratched by serfs to enable them to pay the ransom to his 
captor on the field of battle. 

Such is the tendency of things when wealth and popula- 
tion grow. War and waste produce a reverse effect, and 
land concentrates itself in fewer hands. Hence it is that the 
age of barbarism, dignified with the title of that of the Feudal 
System, has been seen to inflict upon the world the right of 
primogeniture, another of the weak inventions by which man 
endeavours to set aside the great laws of nature : but over 
which she invariably triumphs when men remain al peace. 
The views of M. de Tocqueville in this respect are widely 
different. He says : 

" When the legislator has once regulated the law of in- 
heritance, he may rest from his labour. The machine once 
put in motion will go on for ages, and advance, as if self- 
guided, to a certain point. When framed in a particular 
manner, this law unites, draws together, and vests property 
in a few hands — its tendency is clearly aristocratic. On 
opposite principles its action is still more rapid : it divides, 
distributes, and disperses both property and power. Alarmed 
by the rapidity of its progress, those who despair of arresting 
its motion, endeavour to obstruct it by difficulties and impe- 
diments : Ihey vainly seek to counteract its efi"ect by con- 
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frary efforts : but it gradually reduces or destroys every ob- 
stacle, until by its unceasing activity, the bulwarks of the 
influence of wealth are ground down to the fine and shilling 
sand which is the basis of democracy." 

In no part of Europe has the law of primogeniture been 
more firmly established than in England ; yet in none in 
which it has existed has there been seen a stronger tendency 
to the division of land, as has been shown by the nume- 
rous shifts and contrivances invented to bar entails, and to 
remove other obstacles to the division and sale of landed 
property : the result of which is seen in the fact that she 
possesses now more than 200,000 proprietors. Down to the 
commencement of the recent great war, such was the inva- 
riable tendency ; but during the period of its continuance 
the poverty of the people and consolidation of land returned 
together. The few became greater, and the many smaller ; 
and had the war been continued on the same scale for 
another period of twenty years, that country might have ex- 
hibited to the world princes like those of Esterbazy, wearing 
coats covered with diamonds and surrounded by serfs in rags. 
With the long-continued peace, a different state of things is 
gradually arising. Mechanics are purchasing freeholds, and 
landlords are forming cottage allotments ; a small beginning, 
it is true, but one that shows the tendency of the time. 
Tenants are claiming longer leases, and landlords are begin- 
ning to perceive that short leases and large rents cannot 
exist together. They themselves have already taken a per- 
petual lease, at a fixed rent, from tlie Church. Tenants are 
now claiming of them the right to be paid for their improve- 
ments, perhaps the first step towards perpetual leases, and 
eventuai proprietorship. Each step in this diiection is but 
the preparation for a new one. Railroads raise wages. 
Drainage raises wages for labourer and tenant, and both 
acquire the desire to cultivate their own land for tlieir own 
profit. With each such step the proportion of the owner 
decreases, although his quantity of rent increases : and with 
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each there is a tendency to a rise ia the standard of living, 
and to equality of condition. The ability of the noD-labourerto 
hold large tracts of land becomes less when compared with 
the ability of the labourer to buy it : while the inducement 
to the latter to obtain a piece of land that he can cultivate 
after his own fiishion, tends daily to increase. The wages of 
skill and knowledge have risen : and tbe reward of mere wealth 
has f^led, and must necessarily fail, to keep pace therewith. 
The great proprietor must work. He now does work, and be 
finds in the enjoyment of occasional leisure that happiness 
which a life ofidleness and ennui had failed to afford. It is, we 
think, impossible to look to any part of England without see- 
ing this operation either commenced, or about to commence. 
In some portions of it, every acre of land has been sold 
within the memory of persons now living. In the north, 
where wealth grows rapidly, and the best soils are cultivated, 
the tendency to division is greater than in the south : and it 
is far greater in the neighbourhoods of rapidly- advancing 
Liverpool and Manchester, than in those of declining Win- 
chester and Bristol. In the one direction we see a daily 
increasing tendency towards harmony and union between 
the owner of the land and the man who cultivates it : wbile 
in the other we see universal discord and disunion, marked by 
perpetual barn- burnings, poaching, Rebecca-riots, and trials 
for arson and for violations of the game laws : all tending to 
show a very demoralized condition of society. When wealth 
grows, men unite, morally and physically : and the more they 
tend to unite, the faster it grows, and the greater is the ten- 
dency towards division of land. When wealth diminishes 
and population declines, it invariably concentrates itself in 
fewer hands. 

In France, always at war, wealth could not grow. Men 
cultivated the poor soils, with the worst instruments. Pro- 
perty concentrated itseSf in the hands of the church and the 
great nobles. The Revolution came, and it annihilated both. 
To prevent the future concentration of land, it was enacted 
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that at llie death of t!ie owner it should be divided among his 
children, excepting, however, a very small share that he 
might, if he thought proper, bequeath beyond the limits of 
his family. The confiscation was bad. It was a violation 
of the lights of property, and such meaBures are always 
bad : always impolitic : because nature remedies all griev- 
ances, when permitted to act. It was, however, done, and 
nothing now was needed but to permit labour to be applied 
to compelling the land to yield up its rich treasures, and thus 
to cause wealth to grow : and that wealth would have been ap- 
plied to the further improvement of the land, increasing the 
product and enabhnga constantly increasing population to ob- 
tain larger supplies of food in return to ibe labour employed in 
producing, and in fashioning, on the ground and in direct 
contact with the producer, the various products of the soil. 

Such, however, was not the policy of the rulers, or of the 
gentlemen, of France. Tliey preferred Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and even Russia, to their own soil, and tiey exhausted 
the population and the wealth of the Empire, in vain endea- 
vours to obtain from abroad what at home nature courted 
them to accept. With the battle of Waterloo closed a 
period of exhaustion; but, since that time, repeated revolu- 
tions and attempts thereat have prevented the growth of any 
feeling of security, while the maintenance of immense armies 
and fleets: expensive palaces: and kings and princes: and a 
body of officials, whose name is legion: have prevented and 
still prevent the growth of wealth and population, without 
which the better soils cannot be cultivated. The consequence 
is, that there is no demand for labour, and the process of 
division goes on. More than two and a half millions of pro- 
prietors have incomes of ^10 or less. Almost a million have 
between ^\0 and $20, and seven hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand have between |20 and $40. Between $40 and $iOO, 
there are seven hundred thousand : while the whole number of 
feimilies whoserevenue exceeds$2000 is under seven thousand. 

Properties are in many iza.nii%, so subdivided that men are 
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■willing to abandon them to the government, but even this 
they cannot do, except ou payment of a tax of about forty 
centSj and until that shall be paid they must remain re- 
sponsible for the taxes on the land, averaging twenty cents 
per acre. If they attempt to sell them, the tax is equivalent 
to two years' rent. Under such circumstances, it is not extra- 
ordinary that the land should be almost literally shingled 
over with mortgages, notwithstanding the enormous charges 
for fees of registration, &c,, by which the interest is not un- 
frequently doubled, and sometimes raised even to a higher 
point. Interest and taxes swallow up, as we have already 
said, seventy per cent, of the rent, and tbe balance is squab- 
bled for between the poor proprietor and tbe neighbouring 
lawyer. A century since, the families that lived by the law 
were thirty thousand in number, and the business was im- 
mensely lucrative. Since then the number has, wc believe, 
greatly increased, and we can hardly doubt that the amount 
divided among them has also increased. The whole system 
of France tends to remove property out of the control of those 
who have laboured for its production, and to give it to those 
who have not laboured: and tending thereby to produce that 
grinding down " into the fine and shifting sand which is the 
basis of—not democracy but-— turbulence, anarchy and 
slavery. Throughout her whole history it has been seen 
forcing men to live in villages while cultivating land at a 
distance, thus diminishing greatly the productiveness of 
labour; and now, we see there two millions of poor proprie- 
tors, with their little bits of garden, pasture, and arable land, 
and vineyards, scarcely ever lying together ; but here a little 
and there a little, some in the valley and some on the bill, 
by which any improvement is rendered impossible. The 
foreclosure of mortgages, therefore, comes, and the real 
owners — -the mortgagees — take possession. How far such 
is the tendency may be seen from the fact that in the ten 
years from 1826 to 1835, thirty per cent, of the whole 
territorial property changed hands by sale, exchange, and 
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forfeiture, being about as much as changed by means of 
inheritance and gift. Such is the necessary consequence of 
the present state of things. 

In the Netherlands, the power of division exists in its full 
extent, yet there the son does not claim his part merely be- 
cause entitled to it. Wealth increases because men cultivate 
fertile soils, and a demand for labour consequently exists in 
other employments. The consumer and producer are near 
neighbours to each other. Ifthe piece which the son may claim 
be not sufScient to afford him support, he lets or sells it to 
his brother: and thusthetendency to division is counteracted 
by the power of the owner to judge for himself as to the most 
advantageous mode of disposing of his time. So in Norway, 
distinguished for the industry and economy of its people, 
both wealth and population grow, and the tendency towards 
grinding down the land has no existence. Properties there 
remain undiminished for centuries. 

In the United States, the right of primogeniture existed. 
It disappeared as wealth and population grew. In no part 
of the world does the democratic tendency exist so much as 
in Massachusetts and generally in New England, and in 
none are the forms used in the conveyance of land so sim- 
ple, yet there the tendency to minute subdivision has no ex- 
istence. M. de Tocqueville himself informs us that the " laws 
of the United States are extremely favourable to a division 
of landed property : but that a cause which is more power- 
ful than the laws prevents property from being divided to 
excess." He adds, that "the law has abolished the right of 
primogeniture, but that circumstances have concurred to re- 
establish it under a form of which none can complain, and 
by which no just rights are impaired." The reason for this 
is, simply, that wealth and the demand for labour and skill 
grow more rapidly than population. No one will cultivate 
a piece of land that will not afford him full wages, and 
hence we find, invariably, that when too small for advan- 
tageous division, one son takes the property, paying to the 
13 
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others their share, to enable theDi to apply, with i 
to themselves, their labour, or their skill, in Lowell, or in 
Providence. In no country is the tendency to perfect indi- 
Tiduality and freedom of action so great ; in none is the ten- 
dency to union so universal : and in none is the power of 
man over land so complete. 

Perfect individuality, and the tendency to union, keep 
pace, invariably, with the growth of wealth and the division 
of land. The land of the great noble of the middle ages 
was bound to give him a certain amount of rent, and for this 
his serfs were jointly bound. Unlimited liability — solidarile— 
was the universal rule. If one failed to work or pay, others 
must make up the deficiency. The serf was nameless. He 
was merely a serf: one of those who were to do the work. 
So we find it, even now, in India, where villages are assessed 
ert inasse; and when some of the unfortunate ryots abandon 
their little properties in despair at their utter inability to com- 
ply with the unceasing demands for rent claimed by the 
Company's government, the rest are held liable for the defi- 
ciency. So again, in France, where the people of provinces, 
and towns, and villages, were all held liable for the taxes ; and 
when the dragons of Louvois had expelled the laborious 
and economical Huguenots, the Catholics who remained 
were held bound to make up the full amount. 

With the growth of population and of wealth, land becomes 
divided, and individuals make contracts to pay fixed rents ; 
and thus every man acquires power to determine for himself 
what shall be the extent of his liability: and this tendency is 
always greatest where men cultivate the richest soils, as may 
be seen in England. The tenant in Dorset or Hampshire 
has no rights. His landlord's game consumes his crop, yet 
must he pay the fiill rent ; whereas in Lancashire or Lincoln, 
the rights of all are strictly defined. In the one, poor men, 
who Uve in mud hovels, still cultivate the poor lands first oc- 
cupied. In the other, they live in houses, and cultivate the 
rich soils that two centuries since were swamps and forests. 
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This tendency to freedum of individual artion in tlie mak- 
ing of contracts for other purposes keeps pace with that in 
relation to land. Througliout Europe, the right of men to 
associate has been at all times limited, through a jeal- 
ousy of every thing like tendency to union among the peo- 
ple, which induced sovereigns and those by whom they 
were surrounded, to insist upon continuing in relation to 
them the principle of unlimited iiabihty. Exemptions from 
it have alwaj s been obtained as matters of favour ; by aid of 
royal charters. These exemptions are moie or less numerous 
as population and wealth increase rapidly or slowly, and as 
the better or poorer soils are cultivated. In France, they 
are granted invariably as favours, and applications therefor, 
unsupported by poweriiil interest, are useless.* In England, 
they were granted only to a few powerful companies, to enabb 
them to monopolize certain branches of trade : and even so 
recently as the latter part of the last century, the formation 
of joint-stock associations with transferable stock, for any 
purpose, was absolutely prohibited. With the gradual in- 
crease of weaith and population, and with the cultivation of 
the better soils, we see a gradual relaxation of the system 
of solidarite, and charters are now granted to railroad com- 
panies, because without them roads could not be made. 
They are, however, stiil refused to associations for most other 
purposes. 

In the United States, we can see this tendency to perfect 
freedom in the making of contracts, whether for the 
rent of land or for other purposes, steadily increasing 
as we pass from those States in which they cultivate the 
poor lands to those in which they cultivate the rich soils of 
the river bottoms. In the south, men work in gangs, and 
each man is individually liable for the performance of the 



• The reaclet who desires to undetslanJ the n 
.saoeiatiua in France, will find them fully explained in the Reime dei dmi 
foBi/f!, for July, 1845,111 an article by JK. Coquelin, translaled and republiaheil 
1 the Merchant's Magazine for May and June, 1845. 
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whole work. No contract for rent is here made, and here it 
is that we find the greatest hostility to exemption fi-om the 
same principle in regard to all other of the pursuits of life. 
In the new States of the west, where population is small and 
scattered, and the rich soils are untouched, the same state 
of things is found. Union among themselves is difficult, 
and jealousy of unions exists. In Pennsylvania, much of 
whose richest lands is yet uncleared, the same jealousy has 
always existed ; hut as the various soils : the lime, the coal, 
and the iron-bearing soils : are coming into activity, it tends 
gradually to pass away. In no part of the Union has there 
existed the same tendency to tlie concentration of land in 
the hands of a few persons, nor has there been elsewhere 
exhibited so forcibly its eliect in preventing the union 
of man. The first has been always, to a great extent, held 
in masses, and corporations have been formed for the pur- 
pose of so continuing to hold it. This latter state of things 
is found chiefly in the coal region of the Lehigh river, wiiich 
while possessed of every advantage for a great trade, has ever 
been unable to contend, because of the monopoly of land, 
with the Schuylkill region, in which the lands were divided 
among numerous owners, and were frequently passing from 
hand to hand. In the first, the union of man has no exist- 
ence, and wealth grows slowly. In the second, it is seen 
everywhere, and wealth and population grow rapidly, pro- 
ducing a demand for the products of the earth tending to 
bring tlie more fertile soils into full activity. 

As we pass north from Pennsylvania, we find land more 
divided, population more dense, and a greater tendency to 
perfect individuality, accompanied by an increasing tendency 
to union, and an increasing power to unite on such terms as 
may be deemed best for the parties who contract. These 
things are found to a greater extent in New York than in 
Pennsylvania : but as we approach Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, where men devote themselves most assiduously to 
bringing into activity all the powers of the earth, we find in- 
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dividuality, the tendency to union, and the power to unite, in 
a greater degree tKan in any other portion of the world. 
There, all have property. There the rights of person and pro- 
perty are most strictly defined and best maintained : and there 
it is that large capitalists and little shopkeepers ; large farmers 
and little labourers ; large manufacturers and little spinners and 
weavers; widows and orphans, clergymen and doctors, editors 
and authors, and lawyers ; are found uniting for the buildicg 
of factories, the making of railroads, and every other of the 
various modes in which wealth can most advantageously be 
applied to increase the productiveness of labour. 

If we desire now to find the cause of the rapid advance of 
the poor and scattered colonists of the United States towards 
wealth and power, we must seek it in the division of the 
land, Kvery man lives, or, if he will, may live, in his own 
house and lot, or on his own farm. He works, or, if he 
will, he may, in his own shop. He drives his own wagon, 
and commands the ship, of which he is owner in whole or 
in part. The ship carpenter builds the ship of which he is 
to be part owner, and the iran founder makes engines for the 
factory in whose stock he has purchased shares. The 
female operative works in the mill of which she is part 
owner, that she may gather means to furnish the house 
of which she is to be sole mistress : and the coal miner 
looks forward to the time when he can work his own vein 
of coal, and pay wages to men that are following in his 
footsteps. All these phenomena, although some of them 
are apparently unconnected with land, are the natural results 
of its division. The landlord who collects large rents 
patronises his own farmer, his own agent, his own shop- 
keeper, his own lawyer, his own doctor, and his own 
carpenter, and these men have all what is termed a 
valuable " connection." All this is fiiUy exhibited in the 
Lehigh coal region of Pennsylvania. Great companies 
prefer great tenants, and little men cannot rent mines. 
Great tenants keep great shops, at which the little men 
L3* 
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must make their exchanges, for competition is rendered 
impossible. Great companies and tenants patronize their 
own lawyers, and doctors, and carpenters, and bridge-build- 
ers, and road-makers ; the consequence of which is an uni- 
versal dulness and stagnation. The miner lives in the com- 
pany's house, and works company land ; and his daughter is 
idle, for there is no demand for labour. With wealth un- 
limited beneath the surface, the houses upon it wear all the 
marks of poverty; the quantity of lime needed to improve 
even the exterior appearance of their houses being deemed a 
luxury too great to be afforded to their occupants. 

If, now, we pass westward, a few miles, to the Schuylkill 
region, where land is divided, and where each man looks after 
his own property, we see a totally different state of affairs. 
There patronage cannot exist. Every working miner seeks to 
have his own house and lot, and each looks to the time when 
he may work for himself, either as tenant or owner. Every 
man selects his own shop with which to trade ; his own lawyer 
with whom to consult ; his own doctor; and his own carpen- 
ter, when he would build. The consequence is universal 
activity and energy, and universal demand for labour. The 
daughter finds a demand for her services in making dresses 
for her thriving neighbours ; and she can marry, because she 
can aid in furnishing the house ; while her husband, the jour- 
neyman carpenter, or iron-founder, becomes himself a master, 
having his own shop, and living in his own house, occupied by 
his own wife and children ; and that house is built on his own 
lot, within which be cultivates his own garden in bis hours 
of leisure. 

If, now, we substitute England and America for the Lehigh 
and Schuylkill coal regions, the same picture will answer. 
The first is filled with great land-owners, great formers, great 
merchants, great bankers, great lawyers, great architects, 
great manufacturers, great ship-owners, and great corpora- 
tions, all living in palaces; while the people culiivate the 
lands of others ; live in the houses of others ; work in the 
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factones or the mines of others; fend the shops of others; 
command the iships of others; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, a vast portion are obliged to eat the food of others. 
Patronage is universal. The great do not need to work, and 
the small work without spirit. The first are idle, for want of 
disposition to work ; and the second are oiien so, for want of 
work to do. The first waste, because they may. The second 
donot economize, because they want confidence in the future. 

In America, from north to south, we find the state of 
things that has been described as existing in the Schuylkill 
valley : greatest in the north, and gradually diminishing as 
we pass south and west. Every man is working for himself, 
and anxious to have his own house and lot : or farm : or shop. 
Those who have houses and lots, and farms and shops, have 
in them their own little savings' banks, in which they deposit 
all their spare hours and half hours; their spare dollars and half 
dollars : and thus there is made, almost insensibly, an addi- 
tion to the wealth of the community, the amount of which, 
could it be ascertained, would be deemed incredible. Those 
who have not yet houses and lots, or farms, or shops, 
have at hand the little factory, or the little bank, owned in 
shares : the savings' bank of the neighbourhood : in which 
they make their deposits, there to remain until they shall 
have enough to buy the house or the farm, or to set up the 
shop. Wealth thus accumulates rapidly, and produces a 
constant demand for labour. Every one feels that he can. 
"go ahead" if he will, and everybody, therefore, does; 
the necessary consequence of which is, that those who are 
"ahead" must work to keep so. If they pause but for a 
moment they are left behind; and this is equally true, intel- 
lectually and phjacally. Every man will educate his children, 
and will have bis own newspaper, and will have portraits, 
\shether in od or daguerreotype, of his family ; and will in- 
vent his own machine ; and the rich must study books, and 
newspapers, and pictures, and machinery, if they would 
maintain their position in the world. 

To this state of things is due the vast productive power of 
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the Union, far exceeding that of the twenty-eight millions 
composing the population of Great Britain and Ireland : and 
not to the abundance of land, upon the poor soils of which 
they have been forced to scatter themselves ; expending upon 
them, and upon distant roads and canals, labour that would 
have been thrice more productive if employed upon the river 
bottoms of the older States: upon the mari and the limestone, 
the coal and the iron: all of which would long since have 
been done, could they have concentrated themselves as they 
would naturally have desired to do. 

To this it is due, that while they are the greatest producers 
and the greatest consumers, they are the greatest accumulators 
of the world. Every man has, in his own home, his own 
saving fand: in his own farm, or house, or shop: and each is 
desirous of making hi"; depo'iils as hrge as possible There- 
fore, each dislikes taxes Tdxes come with wars There 
fore, each dishkes war« The q lestion f peace or « ir rests 
alwajs with himself, and others like himself, who cnltnate 
their own land -ind pay their own taxes and who having 
their ortn houses, and lots, and shops, and mills, ind facto 
ries, to look afler, have no need to seek employmei t in the 
work of robbing and plundering tleir neighbouis There 
fore he and they prefei peace W ith peace grow wealth and 
strength, and the power of self-protection, whether by means 
of armies and fleets : if needed : or by means of laws for re- 
straining their neighbours who desire to compel them to use 
their ships, or to wear their cloths. They are too rich to quar- 
rel with ; and therefore it is that causes of quarrel, whether 
in regard to boundary lines ; or indemnity for spoliations on 
the ocean ; or restrictions on their commerce; or interference 
with the personal rights of their citizens ; disappear. They 
prefer peace, and therefore it is that they have it. They 
need, therefore, neither fleets nor armies.* 

• Wat with Mexico coiilJ never have arisen had il hten left to (he people to 
declareit. Meiicocommeneeit it,and battleand victory were Ihereault. Their 
repreeentB^TeB accepted the deSance; bat had it been left to the people to de- 
cide the question, the decision, even then, would have been for peace. 
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If, now, to the great accumulations resuliiiig from the ex- 
istence of these millions of savings' banks, small and great, 
we add those resulting from the absence of taxes for the sup- 
port of ruinous wars ; and for preparations for war in time of 
peace : which latter, on the scale of those of England, would 
consume a hundred millions a year: we may readily account 
for at least jive hundred millions now annually invested, 
in addition to what would be invested were land held by 
great landholders ; by men who sought iu the maintenance 
of colonies, requiring fleets and armies. Hie means of pro- 
viding for themselves and their dependents. These iive 
hundred millions add annually to the productive power at 
least one hundred millions. If the reader will calculate 
the result of such an investment, and such a return, he will 
be enabled to account for the fact that the United States are 
now the wealthiest country of the world ; and the result at 
which he will arrive will be that it is due to the division, and 
not to the quantity, of land. 

This estimate of the excess of the power of accumulation 
is equal to twenty-four dollars, or five pounds sterling, per 
head. A very large portion of this sum may be accounted 
for by the greater diligence of men who apply their labour on 
their own property ; but much is the result of other causes, 
England persists in relying apon the poor soils of Poland, 
Canada, and other parts of the world, for a portion of her sup- 
ply of food, which she might obtain fiiam her own rich ones ; 
and that is now obtained by the aid of the most cumbrous 
machinery. It is a ride in mechanics, that the more directly 
power is applied, the less is the friction and the greater is the 
effect : and that with every increase in the quantity of ma- 
chinery, friction increases and power diminishes. So is it 
here. The friction is great, and hence it is that food is high, 
and that wages are low. In many parts of England, the agri- 
cultural labourer has but nine shillings per week, while the 
ordinary price of wheat is not less than fifty shillmgs per 
quarter, and it is frequently more. The labourer has for his 
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week's work, therefore, but about a buf^hd and a quarter, or 
a bu!>liel and a tliird per week, Ji/r all pui-poses, and he 
can acciimulate nothing. Throughout the United States, 
the labourer has about seventy-five cents per day, which 
will not vary materially from the average price of a bushel 
of wheat: wliich would give six bushels as the price of a 
week's work. He can, therefore, consume more than the 
English labourer receives, and stdl lay up more than 
half his wagps. That he does this is every day seen. 
In tens of thousands of cases, the unmarried labourer 
has from a hundred to a hundred and twenty dollars per 
annum, and his board. His clothing costs him little, and 
nearly the whole amount of his wages remains in the 
hands of his employer, or is temporarily invested : ailer- 
wards to be employed in the purchase of a little farm. The 
large capitalist profits in a similar manner from the cheap- 
ness of food, and the result of such accumulation by the two 
classes is prodigious. Again, no capital need remain idle, 
or even but partially productive, where the habit of combined 
exertion exists in so great a degree as in the United States, 
and where capital is active, labour is rendered productive. 
In England, on the contrary, the former often stagnates, and 
the latter is often unproductive. 

The waste in that country is almost incredible. The cily 
of London,* has vast estates, chiefly Irish confiscations, that 



• The income of this corporalion is as foUo 


ws: 




Trust estates 


£360,000 




Looal rates 


330,000 




Coal dulies and street and market tolls 


300,000 




Freedom and livery tines 


50,000 




Port of London - 


60,000 






£900,000, 


r S4,3S0.00O. 



And this with a population of 139,000. The number of ofBcers is two 
bnndTed and sixtj-three, with aalariea varying from iEIOO to £8000 per annum, 
and these offices are filled invariably by ftiends and relalions of aldermen and 
common coundl men. The private extortion of the body, individually and 
eotlecUvely, adds greatly to the above amount. The consequence of all this is, 
that" the prudent fly to escape extortion, 6«i llie patipcr remains" — and the poor 
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yield above ^£300,000 per annum, most of which is squan- 
dered ; while poor taxes are lieavy, and the provision for 
education is very bad. A single entertainment has cost 
$120,000, and a single officer receives nearly $40,000 per 
annum. The salaries of the legal staff amount to nearly 
$200,000, and the whole amount of salaries exceeds half a 
million of dollars. Large estates, here as elsewhere, beget 
habits of great expenditure and great waste, and thus the 
leaks are almost incredibly great. Massachusetts, with a 
population of 800,000, expends about $2,000,000, or less 
than half of what is expended by the city of London : yet, 
out of this sum, she appropriates $300,000 to the support 
of infirm and aged poor, and about seven hundred thousand 
dollars for the maintenance of public schools. There men 
manage their own affairs: because land is divided, and 
man united. 

The admirable effect of the division of land, consequent 
upon the growth of population and wealth, is fully shown in 
Prussia, by the result of the abolition of leases in perpetuity, 
and their conversion into freeholds, with compensation to the 
owner of the land, at the rate of twenty-five years' purchase 
of his interest. The great landholders were encumbered 
with debts, and their estates were loaded with mortgages 
which prevented improvement. In Poraerania alone, the 
encumbrances amounted to $24,000,000. The peasant 
holdings were freed at once, on payment of the stipulated 
sum ; and the small landholders enjoyed a credit that to the 
great ones had been denied. AH other impediments to the 
free disposal of land by sale, gift, or will, were also abolish- 
ed ; and the result is seen in the fact that wealth and popu- 
lation are now advancing in Prussia at a rate unknown to 
the rest of continental Europe : and that she is now at the 

rates omount to £90,000. Here we have, in miciature, a perfect representa- 
tion of the whole system of Englanil. The reader who desires to understand 
both, will obtain the knowledge he seeks by reference to the Westmiiislet Re- 
view, vol, 45, p. lea. 
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head of the great comftiercial union of northern Germany, 
throughout the whole extent of which exists perfect freedom 
of interna! trade. Here, as elsewhere, the division of land 
has been attended with the union of roan, and the extension 
of cultivation over the fe'rtile soils. 

The PAST says to the landlord of the present : " If you 
desire that your lands become valuable : yielding large rents : 
labour to promote the maintenance of peace." 

To the tenant it says: "If you desire to become the 
owner of the land you cultivate : labour to promote the main- 
tenance of peace, and to prevent the waste of wealth on 
fleets and armies," 

To the labourer it says: "If yon desire to own your 
house, and lot, and garden, your own shop, or your own 
farm : to have your own wife and children : to read your 
own books and newspapers : to go to your own church ; to 
send your children to your own school : and to see them 
prosper in an active world, where rapidly increasing wealth 
gives increased wages to a rapidly increasing population : 
labour to promote the maintenance of peace and economy." 

To the nation : " If you desire to acquire, individually and 
coUectively, the power of perfect self- protection : avoid war 
and preparation for war." 
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MAN AND HIS STANDARD OP VALUE, 

The man whn ciiltivatps the ponr soils, barters the com- 
modity he produces for the one he wants. His production 
is small, and consists chiefly of food, most of which is 
needed for himself and his family. His exchanges are few 
and small. As population and wealth increase, and as the 
more fertile soils are brouglit into cultivation, food becomes 
more abundant, and he has more to spare to be exchanged 
for such other commodities as he is now enabled to con- 
sume, and we find hira gradually adopting a standard of 
value to be used in his exchanges. In some places cowrie 
shells pass as money. In others prices are measured by 
tobacco, the legislator being paid for his services by the 
delivery of a certain number of pounds : while other quan- 
tifies are fixed as the price of other services, and of the 
commodities most commonly in use. Tobacco is, however, 
bulky and liable to injury by lime, and forms a standard of 
a very inconvetdcnt kind. Wealth and population still fur- 
ther increase, and men are found adopting as standards 
for the measurement of values, silver and gold : both con- 
stantly in demand for various purposes in the arts ; both 
representing in a very small compass a large amount of 
labour; both free from all danger of injury from rust; 
ynd therefore termed the precious metals. Those who de- 
sire to part with other commodities now sell them for money, 
and those who purchase, deliver, or contract to deliver, 
money, which becomes the universal currency, and the habit 
of bartering commodities passes gradually out of use. 
14 
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He now cultivates other and better soils, and as llie pro- 
ductiveness of labour grows, exchanges grow in number 
and amount : and more and more of the precious metals, 
termed money, are required for the purpose of effectiug those 
exchanges. Representing so large an amount of value, and 
being themselves of so little bulk, they are, more than others, 
hable to be lost or stolen ; and their possessors : those who 
hold portions of their capital uninvested, and waiting for the 
opportunity of re-investment : desire to place them in secu- 
rity. At first, we find them placed with traders called gold- 
smiths, and afterwards with bankers: or in banks. In some 
places, banks merely hold them for the owners, to be return- 
ed, or to be transferred on books kept for that purpose ; hut 
as exchanges become more numerous, checks or drafts are 
devised, by means of which the property therein is trans- 
ferred without the trouble of visiting the bank. With another 
step, we find the machinery of exchange still further im- 
proved. Banks now fiirnisb certificates for given sums, large 
and small, by aid of which transfers are made with a facility 
before unknown ; and thus the machinery for the exchange of 
property from hand to hand is perfected. 

As the better soils come further into action, and labour 
becomes more and more productive, the fashioner and the 
producer come more and more together. Communities 
now arise, in each of which are to be performed numerous 
exchanges, and in each are men whose capital is at one mo- 
ment invested in merchandise, and at another uninvested : 
taking the form of money, and while remaining in that form 
yielding no return. In each of these communities, a shop 
is needed for facilitating transactions in the commodity 
now used as currency. One man desires to lodge his little 
stock for safe keeping. Another, to obtain an order for mo- 
ney to be paid at another place : and a third, to have bank 
notes that he can use in the performance of his exchanges, 
and thus be relieved of the necessity for carrying sUver or 
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gold, which ahhoiigh far less bulky than tobacco, are far 
more bulkj than the note. 

With each step in this coarse, we find a great saving of 
labour, and an increase in the quantity that may be applied 
to the work of production. The man who has a thousand 
dollars, or pounds, places it in the bank, and the bank pays 
it out in ten, twenty, or fifty small sums, of the precise 
amount desired ; and thus the owner is saved the time of 
counting his money and of carrying it about with him, as 
well as the risk of loss. In the outset we find bankers 
charging a commission for the fecility thus afibrded, but by 
degrees, fiey are seen performing these important services, 
and afibrding the still greater facility of bank notes, free of 
all expense to those who use them. The machinery of ex- 
change becomes therefore less costly as it becomes more per- 
fect : and wealth accumulates with increased rapidity. 

In the various smaller communities now growing up, are 
numeious little capitalists preparing for the purchase of 
houses and lots, or little farms, or for the opening of shops : 
while among them are some larger ones, that occasionally 
have their means disengaged. To all of them, interest is 
desirable, while it is in the highest degree advantageous to 
the community that the accumulations of the tailor and car- 
penter ; the little fortune of the widow or the orphan : and 
the savings of the doctor or the clergyman : should he kept in 
active operation, facilitating the application of labour to pro- 
duction. By tlie combined effort of these little capitalists, a 
shop is opened for the purpose of lending out their money, and 
that of affording to the people of the neighbourhood a secure 
place of deposit for such portions of their respective capi- 
tals as may from time to time become disengaged. The 
stock therein is held in shares, transferable with little trouble : 
and thus the shoemaker, when ready to buy his house, sells 
out to the tailor ; and the clerk, when ready to open a shop, 
parts -with his interest to the clergyman. The joint capital 
is security to those who trade with it for the safe re- 
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turn of their money, and now e^fh nnn In^in^ i pi ice of 
safe deposit, he no longei fands it necessary to hide or 
bury his little stock : nor even his larger amounts of dis- 
engaged capital. The little bmk, thus orginized iids the 
farmer in his purchases of manuie , the shopkeeper m ob- 
taining a larger supply of goods ; and the builder in obtain- 
ing bricks and timber; and thus the little savings of the neigh- 
bourhood are always activeJy employed on the spot on which 
they have been made. The management of the little ma- 
chine, though inexpensive, constitutes a deduction from the 
interest received : and to pay these expenses, the bankers 
must either make a charge for the accommodation they afford 
in receiving, guarding, and paying out again at the pleasure 
and in the sums that suit the convenience of their owner.s, 
the small amounts that they are accustomed to keep for 
their daily business ; or the larger ones that pabs among 
them as one or another buys or sells a house, or a piece 
of iand : or they must pay themselves with the interest 
derived irom lending out the moneys thus placed with them 
for security. The facility of investment ispeifect. Land in 
large and small lots; and houses, and stocks in little institu- 
tions for insurance, or manufactures ; or shares in ships and 
railroads, and turnpikes ; may always be bought : and there- 
fore but little capital accumulates in banks, to be used for 
their own benefit ; and their profits therefore just suffice to pay 
their expenses, and to enable their owners to receive the 
same rate of interest that they would have if their money 
were lent on mortgage. The advantage derived by them 
from the existence of the bank, is the facility with which 
small sums may be temporarily invested, and recalled : while 
the community profits by the fact that all wealth is actively 
employed. If the labourer did not leiid his fellow labourer 
his horse, he could not borrow his cart, and then two horses 
and carts would be needed where the work was perhaps in- 
sufficient for even one : and if the owners of little sums of 
money kept them in old stockings, they might themselves find 



it difficult to borrow when occasion required it. The money- 
shop now constitutes a little savings' bank for disengaged ca- 
pital : as lands, lots, and houses constitute little savings' banks 
for the otherwise spare labour of their owners. As the fer- 
tile soils come more and more into cultivation, and as with the 
growth of population and wealth the fashioner takes more 
and more his place by the side of the producer ; the tendency 
to concentration increases, and is accompanied with a con- 
stant diminution in the quantity required of the machinery of 
exchange used in passing commodities from hand to hand ; 
because the farmer exchanges directly with the tanner and 
the shoemaker, and the hatter with the dealer in sugar and 
coffee, the balances alone being paid in money : and is also 
accompanied with a constantly increasing fecility of in- 
vestment, tending to diminish the quantity of money idle in 
the hands of its owner, and seeking employment. The dimi- 
nution in the amount of capital invested in the machinery 
of exchange from hand to hand, equally with the diminution 
in that required for its transfer from place to place : the one 
called money and the other wagons : tends to enable men to 
apply more labour to production, and thus to bring into ac- 
tivity the more fertile soils, with increased return to both la- 
bour and capital : and towards the production of this result 
the establishment of the little money-shop greatly contri- 
butes. 

The owner of uninvested capital : money, or currency t 
keeps some of it in his pocket-book, and some of it in the 
bank. The former is called circulation, and the latter is 
known as deposits. The proportion which the former bears 
to the latter, depends upon the proximity or remoteness of 
the money-shop, or bank. If it be near, he will keep very 
few notes on hand, because he can have more at any mo- 
ment, and his check will always answer in their stead ; but if 
it be at a distance of several miles, he must always have with 
him as many notes as will answer his purpose for a week, 
at least. Every increase in the facility of obtaining the de- 
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scription of currency that is needed, tends therefore to dimi- 
nish the quantity kept on hand, while it tends to facilitate ex- 
changes and promote the growth of wealth. With the 
growth of wealth and population, there is a tendency to in- 
crease in the number of shops trading in money, or banks ; 
to increase in the facility of obtaining the machinery of ex- 
change, called money ; and to diminution in the proportion 
which money, whether gold, silver, or bank notes, or in any 
form other than that of credits, transferable by checks or 
drafts, bears to the operation of trade. The proportion which 
the coin, or the hank notes, used in London or New York, 
bears to the trade of those cities, is vastly smaller than that 
of Paris or St. Petersburgh, and less in all than in Mexico 
or Lima. The circulation of London is not probably greater 
than that of communities whose trade is not one-hundredth 
part as great : nor does that of New York exceed in amount 
what is required by counties of fifty thousand inhabitants. 
The more perfectly the number of banks is in accordance 
with the amount of business to be done, the less is the quan- 
tity of circulation that can be maintained ; and thus the power 
of banks to profit by aid of that circulation fends to diminish, 
as with the division of land and growth of trade the facility of 
investing capital is increased : and they are thus forced more 
and more to look to their own capital for the profits of busi- 
ness. With each such step, their action becomes more 
uniform and steady, and they themselves become more 
safe. Their insecurity results always from unsteadiness. 
Unsteadiness results always from over-trading. Over-trad- 
ing can take place only by aid of deposits or circulation. 
Freedom of action tends to limit both, and by so doing to 
prevent over-ti'ading, and thus to produce steadiness in their 
action and in the value of money. 

All this is perfectly exemplified in the fi-eeest system that 
exists. Rhode Island, with a population of about 100,000, 
has sixty-five banks, with capitals varying from $20,000 to 
$500,000: and the combined capital is above $10,000,000. 
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Every village has its shoe-shop, its smith-shop, and its mo- 
oey-shop. Every man has at hand a little saving fund, or 
bant, owned generally by people like himself: men who 
work : and in this bank he deposits his little savings, buy- 
ing first one share, and then another, until at length he is 
enabled to buy a little farm, or open a shop : or commence 
manufacturing on his own account : when he sells out to 
some one of his neighbours who is following in the same 
course.* The bank derives, from the use of its deposits and 
from its circulation, sufficient profit to pay its expenses, and 
no more; because when the trade in money is free, the quan- 
tity of idle capital remaining in the form of money, whether 
real or imaginary, will always be small ; as will be the quan- 
tity of circulation required. In no part of the world is the 
proportion which coin and notes bear to the amount of trade 
so small as there, and in the other States of New England : 
yet in none do there exist such perfect facilities for furnishing 
circulation. In no part does the individual banker so little 
appear. In none does the bank trade so much upon capital, 

- The following statement of one of their banks shows the manm in 

which the email institutions of New Etiglancl ate owned : — 

Females, 3,438 ehareB. 

Meehanics, - - 673 « 

Farmers and labourers, 1,245 « 

Savings' banks, 1,013 " 

Guardians, 630 « 

Estates, 307 " 

Chanlable mstilutiona, 548 " 

Corporations and Stale, ----- 157 " 

Goveminenl oflicera, ------ 438 " 

Manners, 434 " 

Metchanta, 3,038 " 

Traders, 191 " 

Lawyers, 377 " 

Ph\si<;ianB, 33G " 

Clergjnien, 230 " 

Total, - - - 11,045 shares 

It would ba difficult to imagine any thing mote democratie. 
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and so little on credit. In none, consequently, are banks 
so steady and so safe. 

Perfect freedom in the employment of capital : the only 
true regulator : never has existed anywhere, to its full extent, 
except in the beautiful system under which that State has 
flourished, and has been enabled to maintain a currency less 
subject to fluctuations than any other that the world has yet 
seen. Of all the communities of the world, it is the one that 
can boast of the greatest number of banks, and greatest 
amount of capital therein invested, in proportion to its popu- 
lation ; and it can show that its banks, because of the perfect 
freedom there enjoyed, and because of the free exercise of the 
right of association for banking and other purposes, were 
enabled to pass through the calamitous period from 1835 to 
1842, with no alteration in their loans, to the extent of even 
three per cmt. of their amount. They cannot expand im- 
properly, because the power of competition is complete, and 
rival institutions would follow such expansion : and they are 
thus shown to be governed by the same law which forbids the 
shoemaker and the tailor, by charging exorbitant prices, to 
aflbrd inducements to other tailors and shoemakers to come 
and "push thero from their stools." Not having the power 
of undue expansion, they cannot be compelled to contract, 
and thus both they and those who trade with them exer- 
cise in full perfection the power of self-government. Con- 
tractions not being required, their customers do not fail, nor 
do they fail themselves : as is shown by the fact that in the 
last thirty-eight years of war and commercial convulsions, 
the failures have been but two in number, and their joint 
capitals were less than $50,000. There, the machinery of 
exchange from hand to band is more perfect, and less costly 
than elsewhere in the world : and simply because, there, man 
and land, and wealth, are least fettered by regulation. 

The system of Massachusetts stands next in the order of 
freedom and security. It is less free, because banking capi- 
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tal is subject lo a tax of one per cent., which limits cou-j-e- 
tition to that point at which banljs can malte out of their 
circulation and deposits two and a half per cent, in addition 
to the six percent, earned by their capital; whereas, in Rhode 
Island, the average excess of loans over capital is but little 
over twenly-five per cent., yielding seven and a half per cent, 
of gross profit, one and a half per cent, of which goes to the 
payment of losses and expenses, and to the gradual accumula- 
tion of surplus funds. Competition produces great economy, 
and the losses would he very small, had the other states, its 
neighbours, the same free system. The fluctuations of New 
York and Pennsylvania often ruin the traders of Rhode 
Island, whose banks have to bear iosses of which they are 
not the cause, but they nevertheless divide six per cent, from 
a business exceeding their capitals less than thirty per cent. 
The banker receives the same rate of interest that the trader 
pays: neither more nor less. There is little friction to be 
paid for. The machine moves with a steadiness and regu- 
larity unknown in the world : yet every other state and king- 
dom might have one equally perfect, were they to adopt the 
same means for obtaining it. 

As we pass south and west from New England, we find 
the population becoming more and more scattered, and more 
and more employed in cuhivating thin soils, while sur- 
rounded by forests and swamps covering rich soils : and 
with each step in our progress we find the trade in money 
becoming less and less free, the quantity of the machinery 
of exchange increasing, and its quality becoming depre- 
ciated. 

New York has had a variety of systems, all involving care 
and supervision on the part of those charged with the busi- 
ness of government, the natural consequence of which is, 
that her system is less advantageous to the community than 
those of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where the people 
protect themselves. Under her present system, banks are 
made by individuals, and the saving fund character, by 
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which they are distinguished in New England, has disap- 
peared, and the local investment of capital is thus prevented. 

Pennsylvania is the favoured land of banking and landed 
monopolies. Large banks are permitted to exist while 
small communities throughout the state are denied the privi- 
lege of opening money shops for themselves. Capital is 
forced from the country to the city, where it accumulates, 
somewhat as it does in England, and flows off to the south 
and west, there to be dissipated in wasteful enterprises : 
■while the little farmer and trader of the interior are unable to 
obtain the temporary loans necessary to enable the one to pur- 
chase manure, and the other to increase his stock of axes 
and spades, shoes and coats. Her policy is suicidal. She 
abounds in the raw material of wealth, and she expels 
the wealth and the labour required to bring it into activity. 

Passing further south, as men become more scattered, and 
cultivate poorer soils, land is less divided, and the facility 
of investment is diminished: and therewith we find freedom 
of trade gradually decreasing, and States becoming bankers, 
with the usual results of great instability, enormous loss to the 
owner of the bank, and ruin to those who trade with it. Pass- 
ing west, we find on the outer edge of civilization the least 
freedom and the worst machinery of exchange. The State of 
Missouri can have but one bank, and that bank will not fur- 
nish more than a given quantity of circulation, be the increase 
of population and trade what it may. It would have been 
quite as judicious in the framers of the constitution had they 
determined that but one railroad should ever exist in the 
state, and that that road should never have more than a cer- 
tain number of engines and cars. The bank note facilitates 
the transfer of property from hand to hand, and the railroad 
ear its transfer from place to place. The one is as useful 
as the other, and quite as harmless: as much so as the shoe- 
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In England, the investment of capital has been at all times 
impeded by land. In many cases, nine-tenths of the latter 
have been owned by persons having but a life-interest there- 
in, and liable to be impeded in their actions or contract, by 
remainder-men. In many others, mortgagees and other 
parties have had interests at variance with those of the 
nominal owner. In most others, the owner of the remain- 
ing tenth would not permit a drain to be dug, or a tile to be 
laid, unless he were permitted to take a tenth of the whole 
product of labour and capital ; while paying no wages to the 
man employed in the work of improvement or cultivation. 
In some, great landlords owning turnpikes wanted large 
tolis; while in others steam-engines were held to be nui- 
sances; and railroad makers were regarded as enemies, 
to be kept at a distance unless they would consent to pay 
largely for the privilege of doubling the value of the land 
through which their roads were to be made to run. 

The necessary consequence of this has been, that the ma- 
chinery of exchange has been very abundant, and of very 
inferior quality. All facility for local investment has been 
denied, and capital has been forced from the land into 
great towns and cities filled with starving operatives living 
in filthy cellars, whose labour was to be employed in con- 
verting cotton produced in India or America, into cloth to be 
sent to America or Australia ; to be there exchanged for corn 
or wool, that could have been produced at half the cost at 
home : while their employment therein would have tended to- 
wards perfecting the great machine given by the Creator for 
the production of food and wool. To ensure the continuance 
of the power thus to waste labour and capital, colonies have 
been founded and maintained ; and the flag of Engiand has 
been enabled to disport itself over barren rocks in the Medi- 
terranean, wild lands in Canada, and wilder lands occupied 
by wretched tribes in Australia and New Zealand, South- 
ern Africa and Honduras : at the cost of thousands of millions 
that would have made of the United Kingdom a garden, 



occupied by a hundred millions of the best fed, best clothed, 
and best educated people in the world.* 

The machinery of exchange used for the accomplishment 
of these objects nas been as costly as it has been bad, and it 
has absorbed eight hundred millions of the savings of the peo- 
ple, in addition to the thousands of millions raised by taxes. 
The owners of those eight hundred millions require divi- 
dends ; and the ileets and armies, which constitute a part of 
this vast system of bad machinery, require pay : and to 
provide for all these charges, fifty millions a year are re- 
quired. The collection of the taxes required for these pur- 
poses produces a demand for a vast quantity of inferior ma- 
chinery, intermediate between the producer and consumer, 
in the form of tax-gatherers : and the payment of these con- 
tributions tends to render necessary another large quantity of 
machinery, in the form of managers of almshouses, poor law 
commissioners, &c., who take the produce and divide it among 
those who desire to consume, but cannot find employment : 
and they cannot do so because the spades and picks that should 
beemployedinmakingroadsandtrenchesat home, have been 
sent to Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, or Australia, to be 
there employed in the cultivation of the thin soils of the hills, 
while rich soils at home remain unimproved and valueless. 

The necessary consequence of all this is a tendency to 
cause the centralization of wealth in places in which it is not 
produced : and in the hands of those who have not laboured 
for its production : and thus to cause waste. Added to this is 
the fact that the mass of the people do not own the land they 
cultivate. Capital accumulates in their hands from the 
commencement to the close of the year, to be distributed 
by the landlord, who gives back to the soil a small 
portion of its product, or not, at his pleasure ; and when he 

• The colonies of England are forty-fonr in number, and Iheir annual cost, 
eiclaslve of fleets and armies kept on foot fat their protectiaa, exceeds three 
millions, while Ihe whole eiports to them are onlj ten millions. From this 
Gtntement of costs and trade, India is excluded. 
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chances so to do, he calls it an investment of capital on land ; 
thus charging all and crediting nothing to the great machine. 
A further consequence of all this is, that the quantity of the 
machinery of exchange required, in the form of money, is 
large : being considerably more than double the amount, 
per head, that is required in New England, although under 
other circumstances it would be less. 

To add (o the stagnation and centralization thus produced, 
the habit of local union among the little communities through- 
out the kingdom is, as far as possible, restrained by law, for 
the benefit of the larger unions in the metropolis ; and for that 
of the larger capitalists, bankers, manufacturers, and traders 
there and in the principal towns. Centralization is the rule. 
The law fixes the manner in which men may be permitted 
to unite for the purposes of trade, and what shall be the re- 
lation of the partners towards each other, and towards the 
world : and no effort at self-government can enable the par- 
ties to avoid Ihat law. But recently, the formation of joint- 
stock associations, with transferable shares, was prohibited 
on any terms. Twenty years since, not more than six per- 
sons could associate for opening a place for dealing in 
money, even if all were liable for the debts of the concern : 
and all this was for the benefit of a large association to which 
had been granted exemption from the restrictions imposed by 
previous laws. About that time, however, men were per- 
mitted to associate in larger numhers for the formation of 
banks, but on the sole condition that each associate should 
be liable for all the debts of the concern : thus maintaining 
in full force the barbarous system of unlimited liability : soli- 
darity: that had descended from olden time. The mainte- 
nance of this involved a thousand other regulations, and hence 
arose a necessity for various new laws to determine the re- 
lation of the parties to each other : yet they remain to this day 
in a condition so little satisfactory, that parties who desire to 
associate are forced to resort to various contrivances with a 
view to procure some approach to safety. The necessary 
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consequence of all this is, that prudent men take no part in 
such institutions. They deposit fheir money for safe keep- 
ing, receiving no interest, while the bankers lend out both it 
and their own very little capital, and thus are enabled to 
divide double interest. 

The result of all this may be seen by the following 
comparison of the system of Rhode Island, and that of the 
joint-stock banks of London, the great centre of the trade 
of the world. 
The sixty-five banks of Rhode Island have a 

capital of about ^10,300,000 

The amount of their investments is usually about 13,000,000 
Their dividends are about six percent,, affording the same 
rate of interest as could be obtained from loans on mortgage 
security, as there is no liability to be paid for. 
The five joint-stock banks of London have a nominal capi- 
tal of 55,000,000 

Of which there is paid up 11,700,000 

Each shareholder being individually liable for all the 
debts, it is attempted to free him from the responsibility by 
making him and bis brother shareholders subscribe for .£100, 
of which but about ^20 is called in ; and thus, instead of 
a capital of a million, we find one amounting to X200,000, 
while the remaining £800,000 consists of promises to pay; 
but these promises involve liabilities, for which the givers 
expect to be paid. They, therefore, trade to as great an 
extent as if they had the whole million. Their deposits 
amount to about £10,000,000, nearly the whole of which 
vast sum is lent out, liable to be reclaimed whenever any 
change takes place in the slate of affairs ; and thus while 
the actual capital of the five great banks is little more than 
is found engaged in the money trade of the little State in 
which banking is most free, the amount of their loans 
is four times as great, being probably £11,000,000,— 
$53,000,000. Their dividends are from six to eight percent., 
in addition Co the suras that are appropriated to the increase 
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of their capital ; whereas morfgage loans yield Imt four per 
cent. Of the depositors, some receive a small interest, and 
some have none, they having thus to contribute towards the 
dividends of the men who take large risks in hopes of re- 
ceiving large profits : of those who prefer the UDcertain pro- 
fits of the gaming-table to the certain ones of regular em- 
ployment. Were those banks freed from barbarous liabilities, 
the whole amount of their capitals would he at once paid up, 
as depositors would gladly convert their almost unpro- 
ductive capital into bank shares paying four per cent. To 
yield such dividend would require a business not exceed- 
ing their own means by more than thirty per cent.: and 
their shares would then, because of the perfect safety of the 
institutions and perfect certainty of dividend, constitute a se- 
curity of the highest order. Were chartered banks once to be 
formed under a general law, it would soon be seen that in- 
stitutions with large capitals and small liabilities were safer 
for their owners, because steadier in their action : and safer 
for those who trade with them : than such institutions as 
those which now exist, and which resemble an inverted 
pyramid, all top and no bottom, ; and the latter would soon 
pass out of existence, for no one would trust them.* 

Under such a system, joint-stock banks are held in little 
favour, and private banks abound; and here we see in ful! 
force the effect of regulation. We have shown that in 
Rhode Island, out of sixty-five banks, but two failed in 
thirty-eight years, including the periods of war and of the 
great revulsionsof 1815, 1825, 1836, and 1839: whereas, in 
England, from 1839 to 1843, both inclusive, a time of pro- 
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found peace, eighfy-two private bankers became bankrupt; 
of whom forty-six paid no dividends, twelve paid under 
twenty-five per cent., twelve under fifty per cent., three under 
seventy-five per cent., and two under one hundred per cent. : 
leaving seven yet unascertained. 

Under the one system capital is promptly invested where 
it is accumulated. It falls gently as the dew, and it dif- 
fuses life and animation everywhere around. Every village 
having its money-shop, owned in the neighbourhood, the 
little capitalist is not compelled to send his money to Bos- 
ton, or New York, for investment. The consequence is, 
that every farmer and mechanic who wishes the aid of a 
little capital can have it, provided his character entitles him 
to claim it.* In England, on the contrary, there is a constant 
tendency to the centrah nation of capital in London, because 
of the difficulty attendant upon investing it at home. Of the 
3,013 shareholders in the five joint-stock banks of that city, 
t,106 reside at more than fifteen miles from it. The natural 
tendency of capital is to accumulate in towns, and to be 
from thence distributed over the country, equalizing the rate 
of interest to all portions of the nation ; and such would be 
the case in England, were banking free : but the tendency of 
the present system is to force capital from the country to the 
city, and to increase the inequality that would naturally exist. 
It is offered in London at one and a half to two per cent., 
when in parts of the country it is almost unattainable at 
any price. The same state of things exists in many parts 
of the United States. In Pennsylvania, because of the re- 
fusal to permit the esfabhshment of local hanks, large sums 

•The little bank of the littlp town in which we write, with its rapital of ^50.000, 
baa about a bundretl and fifty stockholders, embracing; all the littte capitalists, 
iarroers, and lawyers, and wuJows, and orphans, and tailors, and shoemakerg, 
of the neighbourhood. It divides sii per cent — precisely what the borrowers 
pay— and ita stock is at par. Each owner prolits by the local application of 
his capicai, in the increased demand for labour and tnerchaudiae that la thereby 
produced; and each parlitipatea, through directors with whose characters he 
ia acquainted, in the management of his capital. Sa<.h institutions prodiice 
unmixed good: and such would be the cliaracleT of all wfro banking once 
set free from fhe control of politicians. 
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are remitted to PLlladelphia, to be employed in building up 
great banks : while farmers, and mechanius, and traders, can 
scarcely borrow at any price, because they have no money- 
shop within fifty miles of them. The capitalist receives less 
than he would otherwise do, and his property improves 
slowly, because his neighbours cannot obtain the means to 
improve thdr own little farms ; to increase their machinery ; 
or to augment their stores of goods. Capital accumulates in 
the city, and the rate of interest falls. Large investments 
are then made in distant banks or railroads, and after a little 
time he finds that his means are gone : that the great banks 
and himself are ruined together. Such is precisely the case 
in England, Capital is forced, by means of regulation, into 
the city, there to be managed by the great bank, and to be 
by it expelled thence to Spain, Mexico, Peru, Chili, In- 
diana, and Illinois ; whereas, had the currency been left to 
take care of itself, and had land and trade been relieved 
from restriction, employment for it would have been found 
at home. There would then never have arisen the necessity for 
threats of interference on the part of the ever-belligerent 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to compel the re-payment of 
money which would not have been lent but for the med- 
dling of legislators and polilicians with (he aflairs of indi- 
viduals. 

Under such a system, steadiness inthe value of the com- 
modity used as the standard for the measurement of the 
values of commodities, was impossible ; but instead of per- 
ceiving that unsteadiness was produced by restriction and 
regulation, it was erroneously attributed to the excess of 
freedom, and a new system was established by the celebrated 
Bank Restriction Act of 1844. To the movements of the 
one great bank have mainly been due all the violent revul- 
sions in trade throughout the world, whose effects upon the 
United States we have already described. What have been 
the causes of the extraordinary changes that produced 
tho^e revulsions we propose now to show : as well as to in- 
15* 
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quire how far the new system tends to prevent iheir further 
recurrence. 

Under the old charter of the Bank, great inconvenience and 
loss were experienced by the mercantile world from the ex- 
traordinary fluctuations in the supply and value of money. 
At one moment it appeared to be so abundant as to be almost 
valueless. Vast sums remained in bank at the credit of in- 
dividuals, yielding them no return ; and the bank itself was 
soliciting applications for loans, at low rates of interest. It 
was then forced out in loans to all the poor sovereigns of 
Europe. A few months passed by, and the bank was charging 
almost double the usual interest on the best paper, and forcing 
out tbe securities which it had laboured to monopolize. By 
those who had securities of the first order, money was to be 
obtained with exceeding difficulty ; while, by those who held 
such as were of the second order, it was unattainable at any 
price. A little time elapsed, and trade was paralyzed. Mo- 
ney was then again cheap, and it was sent to the mines of 
Mexico ; and then again a little time, and it was dear. Again 
cheap, it was sent to make roads and canals in Illinois, and 
banks ia Mississippi and Alabama. Again dear, the bank was 
seen labouring to save itself from ruin, and sauve qui peut 
was the order of the day. 

On the verge of suspension, in 1836, and escaping only by 
the adoption of measures that involved in ruin a large por- 
tion of the trading world at home ; it was seen, as early as 
1839, enlarging its loans in the face of a steady drain of bul- 
lion, indicating an already existing excess in the currency, 
and thus involving itself in difficulty so serious as to compel 
resort to measures of severity far exceeding those of the for- 
mer period. Hosts of shopkeepers and mechanics, merchants 
and manufacturers, were ruined; operatives, ir» countless 
thousands, were deprived of employment and reduced to 
starvation ; and the best of the foreign customers of England 
so seriously injured, that for a time trade seemed almost at an 
end. Severe as were these measures, the desired effect was 
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not immediately produced; and the great bank, the regulator 
of the monetary concerns of the greatest mercantile commu- 
nity of the world, was seen to be forced, on bended knees, 
to solicit the aid of its great neighbour and rival, the Bank 
of France, to save it from absolute bankruptcy. 

The frequency and extraordinary extent of these changes, 
induced a proper feeling of doubt as to the capacity of those 
to whom had been intrusted the management of the cun'cncy ; 
and a strong disposition was felt to ascertain by what laws, 
if any there were, the institution was governed. A Parliamen- 
tary committee was appointed, and numerous sittings were 
held. Witnesses were examined, for and against the bank; 
and a huge volume of evidence was printed, much of which 
was strange enough certainly, as coming from men who 
might have been supposed to know some little of the laws of 
trade. With all the evidence, the committee failed to dis- 
cover the law that was desired. The only conclusion at 
which it was possible for it to arrive was, that the institu- 
tion was administered without reference to any principle 
whatsoever ; that its movements were invariably those of mo- 
mentary expediency; and that the dangers and difficulties 
which had occurred were likely to be repeated at the first fa- 
vourable moment. Sucli having been clearly shown to be 
the case, even by the evidence of the governor of the bank 
himself, it was deemed necessary, on the renewal of the 
charter, to endeavour to subject its action to some certain 
law; thus fitting it to become the regulator of the action 
of others : and hence the Bank Restriction Acts. Those acts 
are not yet three years old, and the same scene is renewed. 
A period of frightful speculation is followed by universal 
panic. Consols, but recently at par, are now at 80. The 
government is forced to pay five per cent, for money. Rail- 
road stock has fallen, in many cases, twenty to thirty per 
cent. The best paper cannot be negotiated at less than ten 
to fifteen per cent, per annum. Bank notes cannot be ob- 
tained even for silver bullion. Dealers in corn, and cotton, 
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and bullion, are again proscribed. Deputations from Liver- 
pool and Manchester claim of the minister a suspension of 
the law, and he is assured that large orders remain unexe- 
cuted, because of the impossibility of obtaining the means 
necessary for their execution, while operatives are starving 
for want of employment. The bank itself, with bankruptcy 
staring it in ihe face, is compelled to enlarge its loans when 
it would contract them ; and thus is exhibited, for the third 
time within little more than ten years, the spectacle of a great 
regulator utterly n bl t troi its own movements. It 

has hopes, how a d f m the Russian autocrat. He 

has already sav d tl git of France, and he promises 
to do as much f th t f E gland. The great comraunity 
of Britain see, i th p d aid of too mi//ions, a prospect 

of relief! Th b k b s "more liberal in its dis- 

counts." "The screw" is not so tight. They think they 
see that the regulator may save itself without utterly destroy- 
ing them ; and bright hope gladdens the face of thousands, 
in reflecting upon the idea that tlie Czar is enabled, by means 
of the issue of bank notes, adapted for the purposes of small 
traders as well as large ones, to dispense with the use of gold 
to such an extent as to enable him to become a creditor of 
their own government ; and to entitle himself to an annual 
remittance of X60,000, in payment of interest on the pro- 
mised loan : whereas similar action on their own part would 
render available a much larger amount of their own capital, 
free of all demand for interest, thus lessening the cost of the 
machinery of exchange, and increasing the power of pro- 
duction. 

A brief interval of expansion is followed by another con- 
traction. At one moment, interest is reduced to five per cent., 
and at the next it is raised to nine. Atone, exchequer bills 
are in favour. At the next, tliey are proscribed. From hour 
to hour the system changes, and universal ruin is the result. 

Such is the condition of the people of England under the 
control of its great bank. They are dependent upon the 
chance measures of a body of gentlemen, no one of whom 
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has ever yet, so far as we have seen, been :tble to explain the 
principles by which they are governed in the a dminist ration 
of the vast machine subjected to their control. 

The Bank Restriction Act has failed to produce the effect 
desired. It has given no steadiness to the value of money. 
By one party, the fault is attributed to the law itself; while 
by another, it is asserted, that if the bank had acted « in 
the spirit of the law of 1844," the difficulty would not 
have occurred. Such are the words of the author of the 
law, who attributes the pressure to the extraordinary spirit 
of speculation that has recently existed ; to the scarcity of 
corn ; and to other causes : and who, as might have been ex- 
pected, is willing to see it in any cause but the real one, 
which is to be found in the radical defect of his own mea- 
sure. It professed to regulate the action of the bank; and, 
had it done so, the directors would have found themselves 
compelled to act in accordance with its letter and its spirit ; and 
then there could have been no such speculation as that we have 
recently witnessed. Had it done so, the difficulties naturally 
attendant upon short crops would not have been aggravated, 
as they no.w are, by the total prostration of trade, the discharge 
of workmen, and the impossibility of obtaining wages to bt 
used in the purchase, at any price, of the necessaries of life. 

The trade in money requires no more law than that in 
shoes. It requires, on the contrary, perfect freedom, be- 
cause it is so vastly greater in amount* that interference to 
the extent of one-half of one per cent, is there more felt than 
in the other would be one amounting to a hundred per cent. 
The tendency of gold and silver to steadiness in value is the 
great recommendation which they possess, entitling them 
to claim to be used for measuring the value of all other 
commodities ; and were the trade in money perfectly free, 

* Etoij contract for the purchase or sale of any cammodity, or properly, 
involves a contract for the delivery of a quantity of money equivalent to Iho 
price. The trado in money is therefore equal in amount to tlie sum of the 
prices of all commodilies, and properties, and labor, said. 
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they would constitute standards almost as perfect as does the 
yard-stick as a measure of length, or the bushel as a measure 
of capacity. On an average, the whole quantify of corn , and 
cotton, and sugar, in market, in any year, is consumed in the 
year, and a failure of crop may make a change of fifty, 
or even of a hundred, per cent, in the price ; whereas, the 
quantity of gold and silver always in market — and which can 
be kept there because they are not subject lo rust, or decay- 
is more than a hundred times the quantity required for a 
jeai 1 con'^imptnn and a total fadure of the year's crop 
should not afiett it to the extent of even one per cent. 
Nevertheles', such are the penalties prohibitions, liabilities, 
■\nd other lestricfions, to which tnders in money are sub- 
jected so numeio is ind pow etful are the monopolies esta- 
bli'ihed for thei regulation that of ill trades that in money is 
the least steaoj and of all Lommodities, money is the most 
subject to sudden alteration in supply, and consequently in 
value as compired with other conmodities. It is a yard- 
stick, of perpet ally changing length : a gallon measure, 
that contains sometimes three quarts, and at other times six, 
or eien twelve The regulation of the currency is held to 
be one (t thp functions of government, because, in past 
times ill soiereignshavefoindit tobea convenient mode of 
taiation. Philip the Fan changed the coinage thirteen times 
in a single year, and more than a hundred times during his 
reign. Louis X., Charles IV., Philip V. and VI., John, and 
lieir successors, almost to the Revolution, followed the illus- 
trious example. In England, similar changes have been 
made, but to a much smaller extent, France having been, at 
all times, distinguished among the countries of Europe for 
frauds of that and other kinds. AH the governments of Eu- 
rope, great and small, have, at various times, done the same 
thing ; and hence their claim, still maintained, to execute, 
either by themselves or their deputies, the same profitable 
office. That of England transfers the duty to the bank, 
which institution performs it in such a manner that at one 
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time money is cheap and the State is embled to crrn ppl tl u 
owneis of tliree and a 1 alt per cents to lecene liiec j-tr 
ceots in exchange, and thus to effect a large saving oi inte 
test while at another time money is dear, and the owners 
Dt the new stock find tbej ha\e been jug^kd oit of then 
j.roperty We do not desire to say that such is the object 
sought m the proliction oi these extra ordi lary changes, 
but sith IS ceit mlj their effect -ind good reasors can 
ilways be given fw them At one time it is the enormous 
import of stocks from the continent at anotl er the influx 
of South American shares ind stocks at a tl ird tbe vast 
loans to the United States and at a fourtl , the deficiency 
ii the crops b it stocks would not come if money -a ere not 
mide too cheap and com migl t be deficient without pro- 
ducing anj matenil chinge in the \alue of money except 
as regarded corn itself If the supply of s iG;ar were smill 
the price of sugar itseif would use, and there would be 
somewhat less money to be excliinged igimst cloth the 
price of which woull shgltl} fall ani so if the supply oi 
gi Tin were short there would be less monej to be exchanged 
against sugar ; but in no case would a deficiency in one 
commodity materially aSect the prices of other commodities, 
were the currency let alone. The true reason is, that the 
task of regulation is committed to one great institution, 
whose movements are totally unregulated. It monopolizes 
securities at one time, and produces an apparent excess, and 
consequent cheapness, of money. It forces them back upon 
the market, when much of this apparent excess has found 
employment in new enterprises, to which resort would not 
otherwise have been had, and now the scarcity is equal to 
the previous abundance. It is a great fly-wheel in the midst 
of an infinite number of little wheels, all of which are com- 
pelled to go fast or slow as the master-wheel may direct. If 
its own movement could be rendered uniform, all would work 
harmoniously ; but if it must continue to be, as it has here- 
tofore been, subjected to perpetual jerks, and to changes from 
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backward to forward motion, and vice versa, from forward to 
backward, the inevitable consequence must also continue to be 
the destruction of many of the little ones; and eventually, per- 
haps, it may be that of the great one. These little wheels are 
the bankers, and merchants, and manufacturers of England : 
of ihe United States : and of the world : who have been for a 
long time engaged in studying the law which governs the 
motion of the great fly-wheel, but with so little success, as 
yet, that we hazard little in asserting that there is no man in 
England, in or out of the bank, that would commit that law 
to writing, and stake bis fortune on proving that it had heen 
operative during any one period of twelve months in the last 
twenty years. In despair of arriving at any comprehension 
of the laws of its action, all resign themselves blindly to^its 
influence, and the error of the great regulator is propagated 
throughout the whole system. Joint stock and private banks 
expand when it expands, and contract as it contracts ; and an 
error of a single million in Threadneedle-street thus pro- 
duces error to the extent of tens of millions in the money 
transactions of the kingdom. Hence the necessity for sub- 
jecting it to fixed and positive rules. The currency needs 
no such regulator, but if such an one must continue to exist, 
its action should be rendered perfectly automatic : leaving it 
then to tbe proprietors of the little wheels to use such gear- 
ing as would enable them to attain as much or as little speed 
as they might respectively require. It should be acted upon 
by the community, instead of acting itself upon them, and 
then it might be consulted with the same confidence as the 
thermometer. ■ The law that should produce this effect, 
would not be that of 1844, which, with all its machinery of 
banking department, and department of issue, has totally 
failed to answer the end proposed. It has failed, because it 
was framed with a view to changes in the amount of currency 
in use, which are ever slow, and small in amount: while it 
contained no reference to changes in the currency seeking 
employment, which have always been rapid, and great in 
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amount.* Il made iLe bullion of Ihe bank dependent upon 
the circulafioii which is in constant use among the great body 
of the people, and cannot be materially increased or de- 
creased, without a great change in the state of trade, or in 



• It is curious 1o see in the evidence of eminent hankers Ihe reaaons ad- 
du(^ed for thinking that deposits— convBrtible on the instant into notes or 
gold — are not as much currency ns notes or gold ChemBelses. One among 
the most learned of the bank directors, thought that Ihej conld not be so 
considered, for the ownei " could not pay his laborers with lliem," nor could 
he do with them " whatever he could do nith sovereigns and shillings." He 
thought, however, that tliey possessed " the essenlial qualities of money in a 
very low degree." The "esaenlial quality of money" is that of facilitating 
the transfer of property, and that quality is possessed in a higher degree hy 
Iha bank note than by gold and silver; and in a still higher degree by ^e 
check than by the note : for the owner of money on deposit draws for the 
precise number of pounds, shillingB, and pence required, and (ransfers them, 
without ihe trouble of handling or counting even a single penny. It is 
curious, too, to remark the strong tendency eiisling in the minds of many of 
the witnesses, dislinguished in (he monetary drcles of London, to confound 
notes of hand, and bills, with currency. A note is a contract for the dehvery, 
at some future day, of a given quantity of money, or currency. Its value, in 
money, depends on the proporUon between the money and bills in market, 
and is just as much liable to variation as that of sugar or coSee. If money 
be plenty, and bills, or coffee, or sugar scarce, the price of the article in which 
the defiwency of supply exists, will be high ; but if sugar, or coffee, or bills, be 
abundant, and money be scarce, the price of the superabundant commodity 
will be low. Notes may bo barlered for merchandise, as is done in England 
to a great extent; but an increase in the supply of notes in the market, 
aithoughit may materially affect the credit pn<x of commodities: or the price 
in bartfr for promises to deliver money at some fiiture day : will make no 
change in their money prices, unless there eiist a facility for converting the 
notes into money. In time of severe pressure, there is great facility ill bar- 
tering merchandise for notes ; but want of confidence induces the holders to 
fii the prices very high, with o view to cover the cost and risk attendant upon 
the conversion of notes into the commodity that is needed, which is money, 
or currency ; the thing vrith v»hich they must redeem their own obligatJons. 
The term currency means monfy on the ipot, and in England, with the excep- 
tion of the silver coinage for small payments, nothing is recognised as money 
but gold, which passes from hand lo hand, either by actual delivery of the 
coin, or by the transfer of the property in a certain person of that which 
esistsin the vaults of banks and bankers; by means of private drafts, or checks, 
or by that of obligations of the bank itself, c^led bank notes. A contract lor 
the delivery of flour at a future day might, with Ihe same propriety, be called 
flour, as a contract for the delivery, at a future day, of n certain quantity of 
the commodity which is current for the payment of debts, and which we call 
money, can be called money, or currency, itself. 

The difficulties of the bank result fiom the fact that, whenever siieculation 
16 
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the feelings of the people; instead of making it dependent 
upon the deposits of unemployed capital, the property of the 
few, which are liable to increase or decrease by every change 
of weather, and by every speck that appears in the political 
or commercial horizon. 

By the new charter, the quantity of bullion to be held is 
made dependent entirely on the state of the circulation ; a 
sovereign, or, to a certain extent, its equivalent in silver, 
being required to lie in the vaults of the bank for every 
pound of its notes that is in the hands of the public beyond 
the sum or^l4,000,000. An examination of the operations of 
the bank, shows the circulation an almost constant quantity, 
amounting, since the date of that charter, to ^20,000,000 ; 
and so long as the public shall insist upon keeping it at 
that point, ^6,000,000 of bullion must remain in the bank, 
not to be used under any circumstances whatsoever: and 
of little more value to the community, while they so rrmain, 
than would be an equal weight of pebble stones. How far 
the circulation can claim to be treated as a constant quan- 
tity, we propose now to inquire. In doing so, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that trade is more active at certain 
seasons of the year than at others ; and that, as more ex- 
changes are to be performed, more notes, or machinery of 
exchange, are required in the active than in the dull sea- 
son ; and that, therefore, if we would compare one year with 
another, we should take, in all cases, the same months of the 

ia rife, and men ore ansious lomake contracta for (he future delivery of money, 
she facilitates their operations by tailing their notes freely, and becoming re- 
sponsible for the delivery of the money on demand : by whidi means her debts, 
called deposits, are largely increased. If she has the money, all is wei!; but 
if she has not, she thus swells the imaginary amount of the currency, and 
prices rise. When the time arrives for payment, it commonly proves that 
both parties have been trading on their credit. The bank must be paid, or 
she cannot pay, and must become bankrupt. She seduced the poor debtor to 
OTer-tmde, by assuming to do that nhich slie could not have done if called 
upon . and she now ruins him for having yielded to her solicitations. She 
escapes by lucky acmdent, and speedily re-«shibits what is called "an in- 
creased libentity" in her acconimodaUons ; i. e., she again runs largely in 
deht for the purchase of seenrities. 
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year. Following this rule, we now give the cii'cvilation of 
April and October, for the years from 1832 to 1840 : — 



19.097,000 
18,507,000 
17,985,000 
18,365,000 



fl8,S00,000 
19,833,000 
19,107,000 
18,316,000 
18,136,000 
18,876,000 



7,906,0( 



17,331,000 

The year 1840 was a year of utter prostration. In that 
and the following year, trade was at an end, so far as the 
ruin of the customers of England: and particularly the peo- 
ple of the United Slates: by the extraordinary movements 
of the bank could accomplish that object. Nevertheless, 
under these untoward circumstances, the circulation re- 
mained above .£16,000,000 ; and we shall now find it gra- 
dually attaining a point higher than it had been at for 
many years : — 



1845 - - ia0,099,00O - - - 21,260,000 

1846 - - - 19,865,000 - - 21,550,000 

1847 - - - 19,854,000 - 

From this we see that in the first period embracing the 
nine years from 1832 to 1840, botli inclusive : and including 
the crisis of 1836-7: the variation in the month of April, above 
and below the medium point of X18,500,000, is under three 
per cent. ; while that of October, above and below the point 
of ^18,900,000, is but little over four per cent, until we 
reach the close of 1839, and commencement of 1840; when 
the bank had been compelled to trample in the dust all 
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that were in any way dependent upon it, thereby almost an- 
nihilating the trade of the country, and that of all countries 
intimately connected with it. 

In the second period, it attains a higher point than in the 
first. Private and joint-stock banks have been ruined by 
the extraordinary revulsion of 1839, and confidence in their 
notes has been impaired: and the bank now profits by the 
ruin which it has caused. 

From 1844 to the present time, the variations are under 
two per cent. I'here is, however, a material difference be- 
tween the average amount of the first and third periods, and 
a permanent increase appears to have taken place. In the 
time that has elapsed, there has been a great increase of 
population, wealth, and trade, and an increase of the ma- 
chinery of trade might have been calculated upon ; yet no 
real increase in the circulation has taken place, and the 
change that is above shown is only apparent, and offers a 
new proof of the tendency to constancy: despite all legisla- 
tive interferences: to which we desire to call the attention 
of our readers. Previously to 1844, there were no limits to 
the circulation of the private, joint stock, Irish and Scotch 
banks, which averaged, between 1833 and 1839, about 
^620,000,000. By the new law, they were limited to about 
.£17,800,000, which is almost the precise amount at the 
date of the latest returns. The vacuum thus made had to 
be filled by notes of the Bank of England, which have, 
therefore, risen from ^18,000,000 to =620,000,000. The 
average of the total circulation from 1833 to 1839 was 
^37,838,000; in January last, it had reached £39,400,000; 
in April, it was .=637,819,000. 

Smalt even as are these variations, they are slill to a con- 
siderable extent only apparent. It is well known that when 
money is very plenty and cheap, bankers and banlra retain 
on hand a larger amount of each others' notes than when it 
is scarce and high ; and a note in their vaults is just as 
much out of circulation as if it remained in those of the issu- 
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ing bank itself. In the above table it is shown that the 
higliest April was that of 1835, when the bullion in the bank 
was .£10,673,000, the securities beiow ^26,000,000, and 
the market value of money bat three per cent. The highest 
October was that of 1833, when the bullion was nearly 
^11,000,000, the securities ^24,000,000, and the rate of 
interest also but three per cent. It was a period of reco- 
very from recent excitement that had been followed by de- 
pression and loss. The next highest October was that of 
1838, when trade was paralyzed: unemployed capital abun- 
dant: the stock of bullion near .£10,000,000 : and the rate of 
interest three per cent. In 1842-3-4, the apparent circula- 
tion was greater than in any of the years of the first period, 
yet the bank was unable to extend its business, which was 
scarcely equal to the amount of its circulation and surplus. 
In all Ihese cases we find precisely the circumstances calcu- 
lated to produce an accumulation of Bank of England notes 
in the vaults and chests of private and joint-stock bankers: 
while the lowest April and October, until we reach the total 
prostration of 1839—40, were those of 1836, when the loans 
of the bank had reached the highest point, and when, ac- 
cording to the theory of the bank restriction act, the circula- 
tion should have been highest. 

Under the new Jaw, the highest April was that of 1845, 
when the bullion had reached the enormous sum of 
XI6,000,000; and the highest October, that of 1846, when 
it had just re-attained that amount. In view of these facts, 
we doubt if the variation above or below the medium point, 
in the real circulation, from 1833 to 1839, ever equalled 
one and a half per cent. ; a proportion so small, that for 
almost all purposes it may be regarded as being a constant 
quantity.* 

• " We have ehown, by unmswerable argumenls, Ihat under no circum- 
sfancea ivili more citculatLou be retained in the handa of the public than ia 
just snlficirat to perform the functions of a medium of ejchange for the inter- 
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That such has been the case, has not beca due to any 
efforts of the bank for that purpose. On the contrary, none 
have been spared that could have tended to increase and 
decrease the amount. Between 1833 and 1839, it increased 
its securities from je22,000,000 to ^31,000,000, and thus 
forced up the amount of unemployed capital at the credit 
of its customers, from J£8,000,000 to jE18,000,000, for all 
of which they were entitled to demand notes, if they would ; 
and it had diminished its investments from .£31,000,000 to 
£21,000,000, thereby enabling the owners of unemployed 
capital to invest at low prices, the efTect of which was shown 
in the reduction of deposits from £18,000,000 to ^7,000,000; 
yet the circulation neither.increased nor decreased materially. 
Under the new law, we find it purchasing securities and 
contracting debts, until the former rise from £22,000,000 to 
£36,000,000, and the latter from £12,000,000 attain to 
£24,000,000 : and again diminishing, the first to £2 5, 000,000, 
and the second to £16,000,000 : and all this with no change 
worth notice in the circulation. The transactions of the 
whole period have shown that scarcely any power can be 
exercised over it, for its increase or decrease ; and yet this 
almost invariable quantity is made the measure of the bullion 
to be retained in the vaults of the bank: the result of all which 
is, that it has a circulation of £20,000,000 that it cannot 
compel the people to return upon it for redemption, and that 
it is, nevertheless, obliged to keep £6,000,000 out of these 
£20,000,000, in bullion ; while the whole commercial com- 
muniiy is thrown into an agony of despair by the total 
refusal of accommodation, because ihe amount of bullion 
is reduced to £9,000,000. Had the law provided that 
£5,000,000 should be packed up and stowed away, never 



than he requires for immcdiats use, but either places it in a hank, or emploja 
it in the purchase of commodiliea on which be espects to obtain a profit, or 
securities wliich will ^ietJ an interest. As a rule, therefore, the ciiculatioD ia 
at all times coolincd to the lowest sum vchich is sufiicient to conduct the trans' 
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again to be opened or removed for any purpose whatsoever, 
it would have been quite as useful for the maintenance of 
any tbing like equality in the value of money ; and fax more 
useful in that it would not have lulled the people into a be- 
lief that safeguards had been provided, when safety there 
could be none. It may be said, however, that panics might 
arise when people would bring the notes for redemption. 
Panics foilow violent changes of action, like those of 1825, 
1836, and 1839, by which great losses are produced, threat- 
ening the existence of the bank ; and nothing could be bet- 
ter calculated to produce them than the institution of a sys- 
tem that professed to afford security when it gave none. 
The directors thought Ihey were safe if they obeyed the 
law, and the people relied on the law for security. It has 
been obeyed r yet security to bank or individuals has not 
been attained, nor can it ever be by aid of that law. 

The power and the discretion of the people : their capa- 
city for self-government : in regard to the regulation of the 
circulation, have been fully manifested. They want no aid 
from the law, which is just as useful as if its object had been 
to lis the number of shoes, hats, or coats, that should be kept 
by the manufacturers of those commodities ; with a view to 
provide against any man claiming to purchase a hat, and 
not being able to find one Should such an one ever be 
passed, many men w ill be found going without hats, shoes, or 
coats; for the supplj of those articles, whenever it shall 
come to be regulated, will be as unsteady, and their prices 
will become as variable, as we now see to be the case with 
money. The people do require, howe^ei, protection against 
the exercise, by the bank, of the vait power confided to it, 
by means of which it is enabled to purchase secuiities, pass 
ing the amount to the credit of their o^iners, and calhng 
them " deposits ;" by ishicl operation pnces are forced up, 
the rate of interest is diminished, capital is made to appear 
superabundant, and a speculative disposition li^ produced 
That institution has a monopoly of the power of tiadmg ns 
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a banking corporation. Had it not, the persons, whose capi- 
tal is there locked up, unproductive to themselves, while the 
bank is increasing the amount of its securities with a view 
to the making of large dividends ; might demand bullion for 
their deposits, and open banks themselves, lending out their 
own money for their own profit, and thus curbing the bank : 
but this they could not do, prior to 1844, because every as- 
sociation for banking purposes was subjected to heavy penal- 
ties, in the form of liabilities, which forbade that any pru- 
dent man should take part in their formation ; and since the 
new law, the formation of them, even coupled with the prin- 
ciple of unlimited liability, requires permission from the go- 
vernment : and as if utterly to prevent people of small means 
from taking part in them, the price of a share is fixed at a hun- 
dred pounds, of which one-half must be paid in. Thus is re- 
striction loaded on restriction, to produce steadiness ! The 
effect is similar to that which would be obtained by adding a 
ton of iron to the top hamper of an already overloaded coach. 
For the benefit of those who have not traced the operation 
of an expansion, we propose to show the manner in which 
it acts. Let us suppose, first, a state of affairs, in which 
every thing is at par. Money is easily obtained for good 
notes, at a fair rate of discount, and for mortgages, at the 
usual rate of interest ; while all those who have disposable 
capital, can readily obtain good securities that will yield them 
the common rate of profit ; the daily supply of money and 
securities being about equal tbe one to the other. In this 
happy state of affairs, the directors of the bank, feeling 
themselves very easy, fancy that it would be profitable to 
take another million, and forthwith their broker is desired to 
purchase that aniouut of exchequer bills, or other securities. 
At once the equilibrium is disturbed. A demand for securi- 
ties exists, exceeding the ordinary amount of supply. Prices 
rise, and some unhappy holder is tempted to sell, in the hope 
that there will be less demand to-morrow, and that then prices 
will fall, and he may bviy in again with a fair profit. At 
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the close of the day, his bills have become the property of 
the bank, and he : or all those who have united to furnish the 
the desired million ; is creditor to the bank, either directly 
or through his banker, for the whole amount. His capita! is 
now uninvested, and he appears in the market on the next day 
as a purchaser. Unfortunately for him, however, the bank, 
too, makes its appearance, for the second time, in the same 
capacity. The first experiment has been attended with vastly 
fortunate results. Its " deposits" have grown with the in- 
crease of its investments. Such success emboldens it to re- 
peat the operation, and another million is purchased, with 
similar results. It obtains the bills, and the owners obtain 
credits on the books of the bank, which thus runs in debt, and 
the more debt it contracts, the more means it appears to sup- 
pose itself to have at command. With the second million, 
prices have risen ; and with the third, they rise still higher ; 
and so on with each successive million. Capitat appears 
superabundant, because the former owner of fiiese mil- 
lions of securities is seeking for profitable investments ; 
■when the real superabundance consists only in debts which 
the bank has incurred. Prices advance from day to day, 
and a speculative disposition is engendered by the growth of 
fortune among the holders of stocks, and next it becomes 
necessary to manufacture new stocks for the purpose of em- 
ploying this vast surplus capital. New railroads are there- 
fore projected and subscribed for : vast contracts are made : 
boundless prosperity is in view. Men who should be raising 
corn, are breaking up the old roads to replace them with 
new, or building palaces for the lucky speculators. Im- 
mense orders for iron, and bricks, and timber, are given. 
Prices advance. England becomes a good place to sell in, 
and a bad one to buy in. Imports increase, and exports de- 
crease. Bullion goes abroad. The bank has to sell securi- 
ties. Prices fail. Business is paralyzed. The roads are half 
made, and cannot be completed. The people are rained, 
and the bank escapes with difficulty from the ruin she 
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herself has made, congratulates herself on the dexterity she 
has shown, and prepares to repeat the operation at the first 
opportunity. Such is the history of 1825, 1836, and 1839, 
at all of which periods, the bank manufactured "deposits" 
by monopolizing securities, and was then itself misled into 
the belief that the increase of its own debts indicated an 
actual surplus of capital. Whenever that institution par- 
chases a security r which is always the representative of some 
already existing investment ; the person from whom it is pur- 
chased will unquestionably u^e the meini that are placed at 
his command tor the creation of some new species of in- 
vestmeit, as no man willingly permits his capital to lie 
idle If it make thia purchase with the money of others, 
the inevitable effd-t must be to ruse pntes, and stimulate 
the late owner to increased activity to piovide the new in- 
vestment and whenever it ■ihall be provided, he will, either 
directly oi indirectly, demand payment in gold, and then the 
security must be parted with to provide means for the pay- 
ment ; at which time prices will as inevitably fall, because 
the creditor of the bank has been labouring to invest capital 
which had no real existence in any other form than that of a 
railroad, or canal, or some other public work, or debt, al- 
ready created, and which could not be used for the forma- 
tion of other roads or canals :■ — and thus, while the one 
party has been trying to invest his funds, the other has been 
holding the evidence of their being already invested, and 
drawing interest for their use. A double action has thus 
been produced, causing inflation and speculation to be fol- 
lowed by panic and ruin. 

The course of the bank, in the late railroad speculation, 
appears to have been precisely the same as was, in the 
great land speculation of 1836, that of the banks of the west, 
established among a scattered people who still cultivated poor 
lands; and who borrowed money to make the banks. A 
man purchased a section of land, and paid the amount to 
the treasurer. The treasurer deposited the money in the 
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bank The bank Jput thp man Ins money, on hi-- no(p He 
pdid it agdin to the tieasurer, ■who aijam deposited it in the 
bank, i¥hich agdin lent it to the original owner, who again 
bought !and, and again pdid tlie treasurer, repeating the 
operation until, with a single thousand dollars, he became 
the owner of tens ol thousands of acres. At the end of the 
operation, the gniernmeot had parted with \a&t bodies of 
land, and had, in e'^i.hange, a vast amount of bank ciedits 
and the bank held the notes of the speculator 

For a senea of years, every speiies of difficulty had been 
thrown in the waj of those who desired to make roads, the 
effect of which had been to cause an unnatural accumulation 
of uninvested capital : to lower the price of money : and to 
produce enormous speculation in railroads to he made. All 
England was engaged in it, from the highest peer to the 
smallest shopkeeper ; for the desire of gain by speculation is 
always in the direct ratio of the difficulty of obtaining a liv- 
ing by lionest industry. It is Hniversai in France : and far 
greater and more universal in England than in the United 
States.* The consequence was, that early in the last year a 
Ictrge amo nt ol money was required to be paid for deposits 
on account of roads for wlich charters ■«ere to be obtained. 
The d fiic ilty was supposed t coi sist not in the matter of 
tipital L it m the manitr of pavoent All the bullion in 
tie bank w uld not accompl sh it The \ery fact of the 
■\ist sum req ured m that early atige of the 1 usiness should 
1 ave b en s ifKcient to induce great doubt of the propriety 
f the operatnn and 1 ad the ba k not interfered, very many 
ioubtiul spe uUt ons would have fallen to the ground. 
Lver real) ho ever to iobter a '■j er ilati e tendency, she 



specnlatio n b ocks by w omEn h gh I fe is a matter of 
e In E gland t s lass f eqoent bai it does occur : as the 
pape s of the daj furn sh ample ev de ce In both countries, ladies make 
he •< on the re ul» of horse acea small ones t s 1 e hut small as they 
arc, they are evidence of (he speculative tfiidency. In the United Slates, 
such thi ig'i aiM unkmiwii. 
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was not found wanting on this occasion. She took the 
money, and lent it out as fast as paid in ; and thus enabled 
the same thousand pounds to pay the deposits on thousands 
of shares, precisely as did the western banks with the funds 
of the land speculator. In the latter case, there was one 
advantage, which the railroad speculation did not possess. 
No further payments were there to be required; whereas, 
here, the loan was only to facilitate the first payment, which 
was to be followed by an almost endless series of instalments. 
In February, 1846, the bank had become debtor to its depo- 
sitors — the principal of whom was the accountant who re- 
ceived those deposits, or, in other words, a state treasurer 
—^£18,000,000, and it held ^36,000,000 of securities, 
^23,000,000 of which were private ; and thus it had aiTorded 
to the railroad speculators of England precisely the same faci- 
lity that the western banks granted to the land speculators of 
their respective vicinities. Had no such interference taken 
place, and had subscribers to roads been compelled, as they 
sliould have been, to find money instead of giving notes ; 
thus affording evidence of the existence of the capital re- 
quired ; many ruinous schemes would have been crushed in 
the outset : fewer persons would have been employed in 
building roads, and more would have been engaged in culti- 
vation : prices would not have been so high : more manu- 
factures would have been exported r and the corn required 
to make amends for deficient crops would have been less m 
quantity, and paid for with manufactures, or with bullion, 
that might have been spared without causing the slightesl 
disturbance in the monetary world of Britain : but the pro 
prietors of the bank would have received no bonw, in addi 
tion to their usual half-yearly dividend, the object sought for 
in fostering speculation.* 



• So long as the bank lent out the means which properly belonged to it, 
QE was the case throughout a large portion of 1845, manufactures were ex- 
poiled with ptotit ; and they continuiiJ to be so until the expansion had th 
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Among the assets of the bank are three quantities that may 
be regarded as constants. These are— 

1. The rest, or surplus capital .... £4,000,000 

3. Tha cireulalion ..... 20,000,000 

3. The public aeposits, lo the estent of - - - S,5QO.O00 



i36,500,0( 



With all the excitement of the last two years, the ave- 
rage amount of securities held by the bank, is but about 
^30,000, 000. That excitement has been produced by using 
the capital of others, placed in her hands, while those others 
were trying to use it themselves. Had the law limited her 
to the use of the above items, which may be regarded as 
almost the same as her own capital, and by the use of which 
she interferes with nobody: and had the amount of her 
securities never exceeded the sum of those quantities: no 
excitement could ever have been produced; no panic could 
ever have followed ; vast losses would bave been avoided ; 
bank stock would not have fallen, in two months, from 205 
to 189 ; and England would now be in the enjoyment of high 
prosperity, notwithstanding the failure of her crops. 

During the period from 1832 to 1839, the amount of those 
items varied but little from .£23,000,000. We will now 
show the state of the securities of the bank, taking that sum 
as a^or, and marking as plus +, or minus — , the varia- 
tions that occurred, with their effects. In November, 1831, 
securities had been greatly in excess, and there was consider- 
able speculation. In January, the bank was reducing her 

time to produce the etfect of making England a good place to sell in, snd u 
had one to huj in. We take the following from the Sankerg' Circular of 
March 19, before the crisis had arrived. After staling that, for about two 
years after the passage of the Charter Act, manufecturers had been able to 
sell to advantage, while the prices of imports were not remunerative, the 
writer goes on to say, that " no manufactures exported, and none sold at home, 
have left a fait profit to the manufacturer since Julj last ; on the other hand, 
almost all the imported commodities, above enumerated, (cotton, silk, hemp, 
loliacco and indigo, coftee and sugar,) ejcept silk, have risen in value, and 
jicldcd a fair profit to (he importer." 

2B 17 
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4 per cent.* 
1833—April-|- £1,300,000. 
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oney was scarce, and worth on first-rate bills 



April + 1,300,000. 



500,000. Bank hi 



tain J pe ce 
Busineaa reviving licreaaed demand for 
money. Hate 3 per csnt. Bank has 
bought £1,SOO,000 of add iLon')! seiurilies, 
and the unemployed capital has conss' 
guently advanced £1 000 000 

13 diminished seeuntie? and depoaila 
have fallen Iherev/ilh Interest IB now 
3i per cent. ; showing an increased demand 
for money, and increased facility for invest- 
ment, with the diminution of bank securi- 



1834— April -(- 3,600,000. 
July + 4,600,000, 


posits. Interest h seq nlly f 11 n to 
3 per cent. Te d n j t p base f gn 
seeurilies, aa Ih « f Engl d e be g 
monopolized by th b k 
Further expansion I a f d p 1 
Foreign slocks m t d t E I d f 




the alisotptton of th la g ppa t u 
plus capital. Bnlh u g ing al d In 
ter^taipirt^nt. 



• The perpetual jerks to which this great concern has always been liable, 
are well shown in the few montha prior lo April, 1833— In August, 1831, the 
securities were f 35,900,000; in October they had fallen lo £30,750,000; in 
November they had risen to £34,460,000. In February, 1S33, they were 
£35,550,000 ; in April £31,900,000. With such a fly-wheel, the only won- 
der is that any of the little wheels escape destruciion. 

-f The talEB of interest here given, have reference to tirst class paper in 
London. 
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1R34— Oct. -(- 


£5,600,000. 


Further ejponsioii. Prices riee. More 
stocks imported," and moio biiUion going 
abroad. Higb protiis of speculators have 
dlh t full lfl3|pe t 


Dec. -f 


3,300.000. 


Kiiti Dpolsdmhe dpce 
f m^ y m tai d B ir g ing 


IS35-April -f 


3,500,000. 


I ase. D po t d b 11 tiU 
d m d I t t II 3J p t. 


J«lj + 


3,700,000. 


Redt DptfllgthwhBl 

1 1 11 d m d M ; I b d 

f spe 1 ti d le t 4 pe 


Oct. + 


5,000,000. 


G se f se 1 f d post 
^ lock com B 10 bsob Ih 
g t pi p t 1 G t p lati 
1 1 3| p t 


Dec, 4- 


8,700,000. 


{ t ae f d po t d 1 mpo t 
flkLg tratafp td 
future [laynKnts thereon Great specula 
lion and lolerest 3J per cenL 


1836— April 4. 


5,400,000. 


Rpituetion oj Becanliea and of deposits In 
Icrest BUIl 3i per cent. 


Julj + 


4,150,000. 


Rcdu'-tian ol aecuntiea and of deposits. 
Money much w in led for payments on 
contiacts far stocks and interest rises to 
4 per c«nL 


Oct. + 


6,300,000. 


Inoreascd secuntirs large paTmenls for 
foreign Blocks t Export of bullion Great 
distress Interest B per cent Crushing of 


0ec. + 


6,600,000. 


Distre<i greatly aggravlted Bank forced to 
Interest 5i per cent 


1837— Apri[ + 


6,300,000. 


Bank having lost all command of il= own ae- 

Cuntmued export of bullion. Distress 
continues. lrit*,«st 5* per cent. 


July + 


4,000,000. 


Bank enabled at knglh lo contract its bnri- 
nes= bmall return of bullion. Distress 
'Timewhat diminished. Interest 4^ per 
• ent No confidence. 



' "From November, 1834, to March, 1835, there wa 
lation in the prices of South American stocks, which caused an advance to a 
great extent, and brought a large import of foreign slock from all parts of the 
continent."— Jfi-. J. H. Palmer, Report on Banks of Issuf, p, 106. 

■[■"ThBloss of bullion by the bant, between Istof April and 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1836, 1 believe lo have been occasioned by the excess in the American 



-Ibid. 
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1837— Oct. -{- ;e3,500,000. Continued conlraction. Trade very ilull. 
Deposits and bullion increasing. No con- 
fidence. Iiileteet Sj per cent 
De(^+ 600,000. Great reduction. Trade very dull. Largeim- 
ports of bullion. Inlereat alill 3J per cent., 
notwithstanding the heavy amount of depo- 
sits, becanseofcontinued want ofconfideiice. 
1838 — April — 200,000, Decrease of secaritiaa, with constant increase 
of unemployed capitnl, and of depoatsof bH^ 
lion. Trade paralyzed. Interest 3j per cenL 

July — 66O,U00. Diminution of securities. Bank exports bul- 
lion, having no demand for money at home. 
Trade very dull. Interest 3 per cent. 

Oct, — S00,000. Small increase of securities. Trade slowty 
reviving. Import of bullion at an end. 
Interest 3 pet cent. 
ls:iQ— Dec, — 3,000,000. Great diminution of securitiesand of deposits. 
Amount of unemployed capital still large, 
and American slocks coming for sale. In- 
terest, bnwever, rises to 3^ per cent. 
1839— April Per. Increase of securities, paid for with bullion, 

which falls to ;e7,000,000. Import of Ameri- 
can slocks, and interest rises to 3j per cent. 

July -\- 900,000. Increase of securities. Heavy payments for 
foreign stacks. Great diminution of de- 
posits. Heavy drain of bullion. Severe 
distress. Interest 6^ per cent. 

OcL + 3,860,000. Largo increase of securities in Ihe face of 
heavy drains of bullion. Bank unmanage- 
able. On tbe verge of ruin. Interest 6^ 
per cent. Soon alter, forced to apply lo 
the hank of France for aid. 

Dec. — 500,000. Bank escapes bankruptcy. People ruined. 
Business at an end. Extreme distress. 
Inlereat 0^ per cent. 
1840— April + 100,000. During tbe whole of ihis year, trade continues 

Joly — Gi>0,000. prostrate. Money is scarce and liigh, in- 

Oct, — 200,000. terest being about 5 per CenL on the best 

Dec. — 600,000, paper, while on second rate,il can scarofly 

be obtained at any price : yet the bank is 
totally unable to aftbrd relief. The ruin 
of trade has diminished her circulation and 
that of all olber banks. Deposits are 
smaller, and the bullion lends rather to 
diminish than to increase, because she has 
ruined the people of the United States, 
Canada, India, and others of the best cus- 
tomers of England, who are no longer able 
to be purchasers of manufactured goods. 
Distress is universal abroad, and poverty 
end starvation equally so al home. 
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1841— April — £700,000. Presents precisely the same features as IS-IO. 

July — 700,000. ■ The bank, always able lo promote spetu- 

Oct. -I- 400,000. latian and to produce ruin, is now, as 

Dee. — 200,000. always before, utterly unable lo aflbrd aid. 

There is no confidence. Interest is shout 
B per cent, for the best paper, and enor- 
mously high for any but Uie best. The 
few grow rich upon large interest, and (he 
many ore ruined. 

With 1842, the circulation of the bank rises to 
^19,500,000, -which, added to « the rest," and ^£2,500,000 
of public deposits, would give a trading capital of nearly 
^25,000,000, which may be taken as the par, but there is 
no demand for money. The nation is paralyzed, because 
its customers have been ruined. 

1843_0ct — £2,500,000. During this period, the bnllion grows from 

Dee. — 4,500,000 £9,000,000 lo £16,000,000, and interest 

1843— April — 1,400,000 falls from 3 lo ij per cent. The bank is 

July — 3,500,000 unable to use ila own means, even at the 

Oct. — S,800,000 lowest rale of interest; and she now loses 

Dec — 4,000,000 ali that she had gdned by over-trading and 

1844 — April — 2,800,000 high interest, in the preirious years, and 

July — 2,500,000 more. Had her loans remained steadily at 

Aug. — 3,000,000 par, she would have cihibited a larger 

amount of " rest," than she was able lo do 

after all her exertions; while the nation 

would have saved the vast sum that was 

forced abroad and lost. 

Throughout the whole of ihis calamitous period, no diffi- 
culty existed but that which the bank itself had made. It 
forced capital to seek investment abroad, by monopolizing 
t^ecuriliea at home ; whereas, had it confined its investments 
to the amount of its permanent means, retaining, in the form 
of bullion, the capital of others intrusted to its care, increas- 
ing or decreasing in amount, as its customers thought fit to 
deposit or to recall it ; the whole business of the institution 
would have been regulated by the community, it beiTig itself 
a perfectly automatic machine. While the amount of its se- 
curities was determined by the quantity of circulation in use, 
the amount of its bullion would have been determined by the 



deposits of capital not in use ; and they, like the circulation, 
would have been nearly a constant quantity, fluctuating, per- 
haps, between six and eight millions, instead of rising to 
eighteen, and falling to six millions.* 

We will now briefly show the working of the proposed 
system. Let us suppose that, on a given day, the bank has 
a circulation of X20,000,000, for which she holds securities : 
and deposits to the amount of ^10,000,000, for which she 
has bullion: that, in the course of the following week, she 
has returned to her notes to the amount of £200,000, to be 
placed to the credit of depositors; and that, in the next, 
.£200,000 are withdrawn in bullion for exportation. The 
following is the state of affairs, at these several periods, under 
the existing system : — 

Ist, - - - - £30,000,000 £20,000,000 £10,000,000 £10,000,000 
2d, - . . . 19,800,000 30,000,000 10,300,000 10.000,000 
3J, - - - - IS,SOO,000 30,000.000 10,000,000 0,800,000 

" PreTiausly to the passage of the present law, a meinarial waa prescntei] to 
Parliament, signed by many of the principal bankera and merohanla of Lon- 
don, remonstrating against the rflBtriction on the hank issues, on the ground 
that circu^nstani^es might aiise that would teniler neccssaiy some extra expan- 
sion, with a view to the preservation of merchants, bankers, and traders, from 
ruin ; but the Miniater resisted the application. He bad seen the direclors, in 
1835, 183G, and 1839, increasing their loans, with ruin staring tliem in Iha 
lace ; nnr] he desired la prevent the recurrence of such a state of things, by 
making it imperative on them to reduce as the bullion passed out of their 
hands. How little such has been the effect of the law, may be seen ftom the 
fact, that, in April last, when the bullion had fiilien to £10,000,000, the 
amount of securities was greater, by £4,000,000, than it had been in Decem- 
ber, when the bullion was £15,000,000. In all these cases, the bank found 
itself unable to control its own action. It had set the ball of speculation in 
motion, and it did not dare to stop it. A review of the proceedings of the 
inslitotion cannot lail to prove to the satiafacUon of every one capable of 
underBtauding Ihem, that no case, appearing to require such interference aa 
was desired by the petitioners, has occurred within Uie last thirty years, escept 
when produced by the over-trading of the bank itself; and that by taking 
away the power to produce speculation, and thus striking at the root of the 
evil, would be obnated all necessity for interference with a vlevr to remedy 
its consequences ; even had esperience shown that it was in the power of the 
bank to afibrd any remedy, which has not been the case. It has always 
exhibited herself as powerless to relieve the community from the consequences 
of disturbance, as it has been powerful for its produclion. 
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The fact of the return of any part of the circulation, is 
evidence of the existence of an excess in that portion of the 
currency, requiring correction, which correction is now being 
made by the public. Its conversion subsequently into gold 
for exportation, is evidence of the existence of an excess in 
the currency generally. To re-issue the notes thus re- 
turned, would be to re-produce the excess, and with it a 
necessity for farther correction. As fast as issued, they 
would be brought back, and gold would be demanded for 
them : the public thus enforcing the remedy just as steadily 
as the bank directors were producing the disease. If the 
latter persisted for any length of time, they would find them- 
selves drained of bullion, in consequence of a constant effort 
to compel the public to keep on hand a larger amount of 
notes than they wanted ; precisely as they have been on so 
many recent occasions. 

The remedy for an excess of currency is a reduction of the 
amount. Had Ihe directors, at the close of the first of the 
two weeks above given, sold ^200,000 of their securities, 
they would have absorbed X200,000 of the unemployed 
capital of individuals placed with them for safe keeping, 
and would thereby have re-estabUshed the equUibrium ; thus 
preventing any necessity for the exportation of capital in 
quest of employment. If, on the other hand, deposits were 
converted into circulation, it would be evidence of a slight 
deficiency of the latter, and Ihe bank might, with advantage 
to itself and the community, exchange an equal amount of 
its gold for securities. 

Had such been the system, there would have been no re- 
vulsions to alarm the prudent and drive them from trade. 
On the contrary, steady action and profitable business would 
have tended to increase the number of persons among whom 
to select its customers ; to increase the permanent value of 
capital ; and to increase the dividends of the stockholders. 
While the proprietors of the bank were thus benefited, the 
people of England would have been enabled to avoid losses, 
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to the extent probably of ^£100,000,000, resulting from the 
violent revulsions in the United States : Canada : South 
America: India: and in almost every other part of the world; 
produced by the extraordinary unsteadiness that has been 
manifested. The directors, on their part, would have avoided 
the anxiety resulting from the existence of large liabilities 
accompanied by small means, and they would have been 
spared the humiliation of seeking aid from the continent. 
Ail would have been benefited. 

It is usual to attribute the difficulties of the institution to 
a necessity for importing corn ; but a moment's reflection 
will satisfy the reader, that if it retained in its possession, in 
bullion, the whole of the unemployed capital of individuals : 
with which alone could foreign corn be purchased, except so 
far as manufactures would be received in payment : it would 
be entirely unimportant whether the owners thereof withdrew 
it, or left it in its vaults. If corn were needed, the owners 
of bullion would exchange their commodity for the one they 
wanted, and the bank would have no occasion to feel that 
any such transaction had taken place. It would have the 
same amount to invest, whether the bullion in its vaults were 
jei,O0O,O00, or ^16,000,000. Corn would rise in price, 
and sugar would fall: but the rate of interest, or the price 
of money, would be scarcely at all effected. Not having 
availed itself of the depositors' capita!, to force down the 
rate of interest, the withdrawal thereof would not compel 
it to raise that rate. Perfect steadiness in the currency is 
entirely consistent with variations in the crops. They have 
no necessary connection with each other. 

It may be asked, why the use of the money of individual 
depositors should be more calculated to produce unsteadi- 
ness than that of the .£2,500,000 of public deposits above 
referred to ? The answer is, that to that extent the public 
appear never to seek to use the funds in the hands of the 
bank ; whereas, individual depositors never willingly permit 
their capital to lie unproductive, and are always seeking the 
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means of investing it. The man who has ^1000 in his 
desk, and is seeking to employ it, produces a certain effect 
upon the market ; but if, while thus engaged, he places it 
for safe keeping with a man who uses it, a double effect is 
produced. His XIOOO is invested, while he is in the mar- 
ket seeking for an opportunity to make it yield him interest. 
Prices rise in consequence of this double action, which does 
not take place in regard to the small amount of public 
posits to which we have referred. 

In regard to those deposits, we have had abundant evi- 
dence of the injury that may result from permitting them to 
be employed to an unlimited extent. The excess of re- 
ceipts, in 1835 and 1836, was chiefly at New York, and 
the Jand offices of the West. As fast as it was accumulated 
at the first, it was lent out to the merchants to enable them 
to extend their importations, and thus increase the surplus 
revenue. In the West, it was lent to land speculators, who 
paid it to the government on one day, and on the next bor- 
rowed it from the bank to buy more land. The government 
parted with its land, for which it held the engagement of a 
deposit bank, and the latter held the note of the land-jobber. 
In the same way, the surplus of the British revenue being 
lent out to the merchants of Liverpool and London, has a 
tendency to promote importation and to stimulate impro- 
perly the increase of the public revenue : and consequently 
to increase the surplus to be left at the disposal of the bank. 

Much disturbance la now produced by the accumulation 
of the public moiiejs during the quarter, to be lent by the 
bank, and then called in, to be paid out in dividends: the 
consequence of which is, that money is always higher before, 
and lower after quarter-day, than the average. Were the 
bank deprived of the power of lending those moneys, a mode 
would probably be devised of paying them in advance : and 
thus a cause of disturbance, now existing, would be re- 
moved. The mass of the public debt is held by institutions 
and individuals that intend to keep it, and that desire to re- 
2C 
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invest the interest at the most favourable moment. Were 
the bank to arrange to anticipate the dividends on nil stock 
deposited with tbem, the owners would soon find that their 
interests would be promoted by receiving them in anticipa- 
tion of the general payment, and investing when money was 
least abundant, rather than by waiting until it was most 
abundant : and by degrees the business of paying dividends, 
instead of being crowded into a few days, would be distri- 
buted throughout the year ; to the benefit of the bank and 
the receivers of dividends. The one would receive interest 
for the time anticipated, and the other would invest with 
more advantage from being able to obtain them at any mo- 
ment : while the community would gain, because the inter- 
val between the accumulation and investment of capital 
would be lessened, 

England is now the great market for the gold and silver 
of the world, and there is, consequently, towards it a con- 
stant stream of those commodities. They are airested 
on their way from the place of production to that of con- 
sumption, and pass from hand to hand for a short time ; but 
their tendency to the crucible of the goldsmith la constant, 
and their arrival there inevitable. That country has thus 
far been to the monetary world, what the ocean is to the 
physical: and the tendency of water to the one is not greater 
nor more steady than would have been that of bullion to the 
other, had the level been preserved as steadily. The slight- 
est increase in the supply of water, in any quarter, is marked 
by an increase of that tendency ; while vsitli e^ery dimmu- 
tion in the supply its movements become more sluggish 
Were the ocean to change its level forty, fift} , or i bun 
dred feet at a time, as does the currency of England, not 
only would the flow be arrested, but we should see e&tibhshed 
a counter- current, producing ruin in all parts of the eiith 
Precisely such is the effect produced by England when she 
compels the export of bullion to any part of Ameiici a 
trade as unnatural as would be the export of cotton to India, 
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or of tea to China. With the United States, the export of 
the precious metals is a proper branch of trade. They are 
one of the channels by which the products of Mexico pass to 
the place of chief consumption, and silver flows from thence 
as naturally as do cotton and corn. 

It may be said, that eyen were the bank regular in her 
operations, she could not control the movements of the other 
banks. Such is not the case. She has been unable to re- 
gulate them in time past, because, from her own irregularity 
of action she has been unable eyen to control her own move- 
ments. Wiih perfect steadiness on her part, every change in 
every part of tlie kingdom would be as readily observed as 
are variations in the temperature by the nicest thermometer ; 
and the check to every attempt at excess would follow in- 
stantly on its discoveiy. The people themselves are compe- 
tent to this, as will be shown whenever they shall liave afforded 
them the means of discovering the existence of such excess, 
but that is not afforded by the law of 1844, which makes 
the blind leaders of the blind. 

We think that a careful examination of the facts we have 
submitted must tend to satisfy our readers that it is possible 
to establish a system of such perfectly steady action that the 
movements of the world may be measured by it. Perfect 
freedom of action would be far preferable ; but as it is highly 
unlikely that the bank will be, for some years to come, di- 
vested of the monopolies she enjoys, we have desired to show 
that she might exercise her privileges in a manner that would 
prevent all iiirther injury : and that she might do this, not 
only without loss to her stockholders, but with positive ad- 
vantage to them. She has a monopoly of the right of fur- 
nishing the only species of currency that circulates through- 
out the kingdom, and she has likewise a monopoly of the 
public deposits. She should confine herself to the employ- 
ment of the capital thus placed at her disposal, and not enter 
into competition with the owners of unemployed capital 
placed with her for safe keeping ; but leave ihem to deter- 
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mine for themselves whether they will me it or not, and whe- 
ther they win themselves superintend its management, or as- 
sociate with their neighbours to open shops for that purpose. 
If there he a legitimate demand for money, they have aright 
to the enjoyment of the interest paid for the use of their own 
capita!. If there be not : and they are quite as competent to 
judge of this as the hank directors : it is injurious to them to 
have a competitor ia the market, offering to lend their mo- 
ney, when they themselves cannot find persons willing to em- 
ploy it : and thus forcing down the rate of interest, and com- 
pelling them to seek abroad for means of investment. Were 
she to abstain from such interferences with individual inte- 
rests, she might reconcile the community to the continuance, 
for a little further time, of the monopoly she now enjoys, and 
she would certainly obtain a higher average rate of interest 
than now : do as large an average amount of business : and 
make quite as good dividends : particularly if competition 
should induce a little economy in the management, which 
now does not exist. What is true of her, is equally true on 
this side of the Atlantic. Our banks have been led away 
by the idea of privileges for which they have paid, and 
which they have desired to use : and the consequence has 
been that their dividends have been less than they would have 
been under a system of perfect freedom of competition. All 
the banks of Pennsylvania divided, for a quarter of a centu- 
ry, from 1815 to 1840, less than six and a tentkper cent. 
The average of the dividends of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, where freedom has been almost perfect, has been 
nearer the value of money in those states than it has been in 
the other. Over-trading produces a necessity for under-trad- 
ing ; and not only is the excess of gain then lost, but there 
is accumulated a mass of bad debts, tending for a time to 
deprive the stockholders of dividends altogether ; as we have 
£0 recently seen to he the case. The receiver of eight per 
cent, in one year has nothing in the next, and is obliged to 
congratulate himself, if his capital, though unprofitable, prove 
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yet whole Thro igliout the country, it is seen, that the mo- 
netar} systems of the Statts are steady and profitable to the 
owneis and tlie communit}, m direct proportion to the free- 
dom thdt IS granted The greatest of all regulators is per- 
fect liberty oi action, securing unlimited competition, whe- 
ther by individuals or associations : leaving to the latter to ar- 
range with the public the terms on which they will trade with 
each other, whether of limited or unlimited liability. 

We have said that banks were as harmless as shoe-shops. 
Both are subject to precisely the same laws. The one is a 
place to which shoemakers bring their products, with a view 
to enable each person in want of shoes to obtain snch as will 
exactly fit his feet. If no such place of exchange existed, 
men with lai^e feet wouM be travelling one street, and en- 
countering men with only small shoes for sale, while in an- 
other street, would be found men with large shoes meeting 
men with small feet; the result of all which would be that 
many would have corns from wearing shoes that were too large ; 
while of the rest, the chief part would be suffering with 
pinched toes, bunions, and other resuUs of shoes that were 
too small. The quantity of shoes in market would he al- 
ways greater than would be needed if there existed a place 
of exchange, and the loss of time by both buyers and sellers 
would be exceedingly great ; and withal nobody Mould he 
fitted, and there would be no steadiness of prices. The 
shoemaker would be enabled at one moment to insist upon 
more than he had a right to claim, because possessing the 
only pair that would suit the man to be fitted ; but at an- 
other, when htdf a dozen with the same sized shoes chanced 
to meet with the single customer, the price would be as much 
below the mark. Where trade is free, shoe-shops exist in 
the quantity necessary for the business to be done, and their 
number tends to increase in a proportion rather below that 
of the increase of the population and wealth of the commu- 
jiify ; and with every step in this progress, men are enabled 
more readily to supply themselves with shoes : while the quan- 
18 
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tity required to be kept on hand by the shoe-dealer, tends 
steadily to decrease in its proportion to the quantity sold, and 
the price becomes daily more and more uniform. There is a 
diminution in the number of shoes idle for want of feet, and 
of feet idle for want of shoes. 

A bank is a shop belongiug to the owners of disengaged 
capital: money, or currency: who club their means for its 
formation, and then divide the same into such sums as suit 
the wants of the various persons who desire to obtain ihe aid 
of capital : thus making ^oes to fit the feet of their customers. 
One hundred very small capitalists, thus associated, may, in 
one place, grant aid to the great manufacturer ; while, in 
another place, may be seen half a dozen large capitalists, 
owners of the bank, granting aid to a thousand farmers, me- 
chanics, small traders, &c.* Where no such shop exists, the 
farmer may want ^d to purchase seed or manure : the me- 
chanic may suffer for want of a steam-engine : and the raami- 
facturer for want of ability to keep on hand a sufficient supply 
of materials: and al! may seek for a long time before finding 
a person that has the precise sum they wish to borrow, and is 
wilhng to receive the security they have to offer ; while al 
the same moment, other persons who are able to afford the 
desired aid, and would be wilhng to receive the security, are 
seeking in vain for persons willing to employ their capita!. 
The money-shop here performs the same duty as the shoe- 
shop. It fits the labourer with capital, and the capitalist with 
labour; and the less interference the more perfect is the fit. 
Were the trade in money free, tire number of money-shops 
would, like that of the shoe-shops, increase in a ratio some- 
what less rapid than that of wealth and population ; and with 
every step in this progress, there would be increased facility 

* Where land is diiidei!, and trade Iiev, large cafM'ials do not bu; tianli 
stock; because their capital, otherwise invested, jields larger returns. No 
better evidence need be desdred of unsoandneaa in any syatem, Ihan the feci 
that Bucti men hold biank stock, to any eiLtent, as a permanent iaveetmeut 

anks should, and would, if let alone, be only larger savings' funds. 
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for promptly investing capital, aniJ increased facility on the 
part of the labourer in obtaining the aid he desired. The 
amoi t f i tal productive to its owners for want of la- 
boar, and m-un n on deposit to their credit, would dimi- 
nish ; uld th power of banks to trade upon borrowed 
capit 1 an 1 1 u ery increase of freedom would tend to 
give a d t ad ness in their action. 

Th b nks fRl delsland, andof New England generally, 
trade largely on capital, and little on credit, because capital 
can be invested promptly and freely. In England, it is 
directly the reverse. Restrictions throw the trade into the 
hands of the few ; and banks of all kinds, from the great one 
in .Threadneedle street, down to the smallest private banker 
in the kingdom, trade upon credit rather than upon capital. 
Joint-stock banks are bolstered \ip by long lists of what are 
termed " a wealthy proprietary," who are frequently only 
great speculators ; for men who are really wealthy will not 
assume the liabilities to which owners of bank stocks are sub- 
jected. 

The object sought to be obtained by aid of the several bank 
restriction acts is directly the reverse of what has been de- 
scribed as existing in Rhode Island. They prohibit the 
formation of new associations for the opening of shops at 
which the owners of disengaged capital can meet the owners 
of labour that need its aid, while they maintain in full force 
all the previously existing penalties and liabilities ; and thus 
tend to increase the quantity of capital idle in the form of 
deposits: to increase the power of banks to overtrade : and 
to produce speculation, to result in the destruction of their 
customers and themselves. 

They tend also to diminish the facility of obtaining circu- 
lating notes, and thus to increase the quantity kept on hand 
by individuals: thereby enabling banks to overtrade by means 
of their circulation, to an extent greater than could exist were 
they not in force. Every provision of those acts tends to 
increase the power of the bank to produce disturbance, by 
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overtrading at one time, followed by undertrading at the next. 
Eveiy part of them tends to increase restrictions, and to pro- 
duce increased unsteadiness in the supply of money, and in- 
equality in its price. Every part tends to enable the few to 
enrich themselves at the cost of the many. Every part is in 
opposition to the spirit of the age. Freedomof trade, whether 
in money or in cotton, goes hand in hand with civilization. 
The hank restriction acts are a step, and a serious one, 
towards barbarism. They are in keeping with the system of 
tithes, settlements, and entails, by which the improvement of 
the land is prevented ; and with that which compels men to 
be still using turnpikes where they might have had railroads: 
thereby preventing them from combining the lime with the 
clay, and compelling them to cultivate poor soils for 9s. a 
week, with corn at a high price ; when they might be now 
cultivating rich soils at 12s, a week, and raising ibod that 
could be sold cheaply, and yet pay better rents than at pre- 
sent. They tend to prevent the local application of capital ; 
and to force it into London, to be driven abroad : when, if 
used at home, it would yield twice the return. They are not 
in keeping with the time. 



In regard to money, the policy of France has been the 
same as in all others of the machinery of exchange, viz. to 
increase its quantity and deteriorate its quality: and thus to 
prevent the application of capital or labour to production, and 
to compel men to continue to cultivate the poor soils. She 
has silver in abundance ; but she has few spades, ploughs, 
horses, cattle, or steam-engines. Every thing is forced to 
centre in Paris ; and the government borrows at four percent., 
while the poor cultivator pays in interest, taxes on registra- 
tion of mortgages, and law expenses, more than half the pro- 
duct of his little property. The government cultivates Algeria, 
and he abandons the meadow to seek the hill-side ; or, in 
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despair, flies from his land and turns soldier: preferring to 
eat the bread raised hy others, rather than to raise bread for 
others, white eating himself the miserable compound of chest- 
nuts, a Httle flour and water, that falls to his share. In regard 
to currency, as everywhere, the rule of France is, and has 
always been : great means for small ends. 



Closely connected in trade with England, the people of 
the United States have known little of self-government in 
regard to the machinery of trade known as Ttioney. At one 
moment capital stagnated in London, and States and indi- 
viduals were solicited to take it at Jow interest ; and canals, 
and roads, and factories, and furnaces, were commenced. 
At the next, capital was dear in London ; and their markets 
were filled witli cloths and iron, to be converted into money, 
to be transmitted to England ; and then prices fell, and manu- 
facturers and iron-masters were ruined. The whole system 
of that country has been, and is, unsound and irregular; be- 
cause she has surrounded land and capital with restrictions 
that forbid the existence of regularity. For a series of years 
she forbade the investment of capital in roads, and forced it 
out to Illinois and Michigan : and soon all was ruin abroad 
and at home. Now she is forcing it into roads, and all is 
ruin at home. Happily for the people of the United States, 
no loans were made to them, or they too would be ruined ; 
but how far tbey will escape remains yet to be seen. She 
has commenced the habit of looking towards home ; but many 
years have yet, we fear, to elapse before she will fairly apply 
her wealth and labour to the production of food ; culti- 
vating her own rich soils instead of the poor ones of Aus- 
tralia and Canada: and until she shall do so, her system must 
continue to be unsound and irregular, unprofitable to herself, 
and dangerous to those intimately connected with her in 
2D 18* 
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trade ; and of this no further evidence need be desi 
is furnished by the events of the present year. 



With each step in the passage from the poor to the rich 
soils, population and wealth tend to increase more rapidly ; 
and with each step in their progress, there is increased de- 
mand for both : giving to the labourer an increased propor- 
tion of a larger product ; and to the owner of capital an in- 
creased return from a diminished proportion ; and affording 
to all increased power of accumulation. The value of land 
increases with the development of its powers, and that de- 
velopment results from the application of labour and capitah 
Every measure tending to restrict the amount applied, tends 
to lessen the "wages of the labourer, and the profits of the 
capitalist, both of whom can seek elsewhere the employm'ent 
denied to them at home : and tends in a still greater degree to 
affect the interests of the land that cannot fly. The land- 
owner is therefore, most of all, interested in the abolition of 
every regulation and restriction that tends to tlie expulsion 
of either ; and especially interested in the repeal of every law 
that tends to prevent local unions for the formation of banks, 
insurance companies, manufacturing associations, and all 
other modes of combination tending to enable the fashioner 
to eat his food on the spot on which it is produced; and 
thus to improve the quality and diminish the quantity of 
the machinery of exchange. With each step in the diminu- 
tion of the quantity required for use, the quality improves, 
and fluctuations tend to cease. With each step, banks be- 
come more useful and more safe ; with each, man acquires 
increased power to command the aid of wealth ; with each 
he obtains increased reward to labour ; with each, the pre- 
cious metals become less necessary as a part of the machinery 
of exchange ; and with each he acquires increased power to 
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command the use of them for other purposes lending to im- 
prove his taste, and to promote his enjoyment of life. 

The PAST says to the sovereign of the present : " If you 
would reign over a numerous, wealthy, and prosperous, peo- 
ple : diminish the machinery of exchange between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, by reducing the demand for money 
to pay taxes, thus diminishing the necessity for tax-gatherers ; 
and increasing the number of the producers." 

To the capitalist : " If you wish large returns to your capi- 
tal : labour for the abolition of laws tending to restrict you 
in regard to the modes of its employment." 

To the landlord : " If you wish large rents : oppose all 
measures tending to the export of wealth and population, and 
labour to remove restrictions on the land." 

To the labourer: "If you wish large wages; seek union 
with your fellows ; labour and economize ; promote the growth 
of wealth ; and wealth will give you power." 

To all: "Avoid war and waste !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The early cultivator has no means of self-defence. He 
may be enslaved by any one stronger than himself, His 
neighbour is distant, and they are separated from each 
other by forests and swamps. The strong man constitutes 
hiicself proprietor of their persons and their lands, the pro- 
ceeds of which he receives, allowing them what he pleases in 
return. He is the lord, and they are serfs or slaves. They 
cultivate the poor soils, whose small returns scarcely afford 
sufficient food for themselves : but of this small quantity the 
lord takes a large proportion. They raise wheat and hogs, 
but they eat bread made of oats and acorns. Voluntary 
union being here impossible among the many, the few have 
power to compel union ; and men work together in gangs, to 
build forts or castles for their masters ; to murder the subjects 
of his neighbour lord : or to burn their houses and ravage 
their little farms. Sometimes, we find them associated to- 
gether in larger masses for the building of palaces, the erec- 
tion of pyramids, great cathedrals, and magnificent tombs ; 
or for the cutting of canals through fertile lands, whose pes- 
tilential air sweeps them oflfby hundreds of thousands ; and 
again, similar masses are found plundering rich cities ; ra- 
vaging kingdoms ; fighting battles by sea and land ; or building 
pyramids of human heads : the object of all these operations 
being to hand down to an admiring world the names of 
a Tamerlane, Bajazet, Scipio, Frederick, Louis, or Napoleon, 
who are held to he great, because of the infinite littleness 
of the people over whose destinies they rule. 

In all cases of involuntary union, the principle of unlimited 
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Hability ; solidarile : is seen to exist. The lord wants a 
certain number of men, and they must come. He loses a 
portion of his subjects in battle, and he calls on the balance to 
make up the deficiency. He wants a certain amount of an- 
nual contribution, and those who can pay must make up for 
those who cannot. The Hindoo who remains at home pays 
the taxes of those wbo fly to seek in. plundering others, satis- 
faction for having themselves been plundered. By the con- 
scription laws of France, under the Empire, and perhaps even 
now, the family is bound for the services in the field of its 
members ; and if the elder son desert, the second is bound 
to take his place. The nation is held bound to supply the 
demands of the army, and when the boys of eighteen are ex- 
hausted, the conscription is anticipated and those of sixteen 
are taken to fili the ranks. Nero would have the people of 
Rome with but one head, that he might lake it off. Towns 
and cities are held by conquerors bound for the conduct of 
all their citizens, and history is filled with cases of their utter 
destruction, accompanied by the murder of the men, and the 
violation of women, in satisfaction for the error, or the crimes 
of individuals. With the growth of population and wealth, the 
better soils are cultivated, and men are enabled to live closer 
to each other : and voluntary union tends gradually to super- 
sede the involuntary. Ceasing to labour in gangs, they cul- 
tivate pieces of land for which they pay rent : and thus indi- 
viduality grows with wealth, while union tends to g^ve 
them a self- defensive power, by aid of which they obtain a 
gradually increasing proportion of the product of their la- 
bour. 

The fashioner needs the service of the labourer, and he is 
willing to protect him in leaving the service of his lord, to 
come to him in the tittle town. The lord looks with jealousy 
upon all voluntary union, as tending to lessen his powers of 
government : and at first he seizes his slave, carrying him 
back to the land from which he had escaped. By degrees, 
however, the town grows and becomes strong to defend it- 
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self and the runaway serfs who seek refuge within its walls. 
This state of things having arrived, it becomes necessary for 
the lord to content himself with a smaller proportion of the 
proceeds of labour, that he may retain a portion of his serfs. 
To make amends for this, he must devote more of his in- 
come to the improvement of his land : that the amount of his 
rents may grow, even if his proportion diminish. New soils 
are brought info cultivation, and the returns are larger; but 
with each step in this progress, there arises an increased 
power of consumption, on the part of the people, and a more 
rapid increased demand for labour in the towns ; and thus the 
competition of landlord and manufacturer tends to enable 
the labourer to have a continually increasing power to deter- 
mine for himself where he will labour, and what shall be his 
share of the proceeds. With the increase of his power over 
tlie materials of the land, he thus gradually acquires the 
exercise of the right of self-government. 

His proportion thus increasing with the growth of wealth, 
he is incited to exertion : and with the increased power of 
determining for himself the manner in which his labour shall 
be applied, it becomes daily more productive. His habits 
are inexpensive, whUe those of his lord are not. He 
accumulates, while the other dissipates. He improves his 
style of living, and the other is compelled to do the same. 
He can aiford it, while the other cannot. He buys land, 
which the other is forced to sell. He then cultivates his 
own land and keeps the rent himself, applying it to cul- 
tivating the better soils. There is thus a constant ten- 
dency to the division and transfer of land and power, as 
wealth and population grow; and to the establishment of 
individuality, and of perfect equality of physical, moral, 
intellectual, and pohtical condition. 

If we look to England in the days of the Saxons, we see 
immense bodies of land held by Earl Godwin, and other 
great lords. In the days of the Conqueror a single indi- 
vidual held seven hundred manors. Later, the county of 
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Norfolk numbered but sixty-six proprietors. If we look to 
Scotland, we find the number of proprietors increase as we 
come downwards in point of time, in all those counties in 
which population and wealth grow rapidly, and the better 
soils are cultivated; while it diminishes as we recede from 
the rich soil of the Lothians, until we find the whole of the 
poor county of Sutherland the property of a single indivi- 
dual, busily engaged in expelling all the small people whose 
families have for ages exertised rights over land, guarantied 
originally by word, but unhappily not by deed It we look 
to France, we see vast properties continuing for centuries 
undivided because of the slow growth of wealth and popu- 
lation, and so remaining until the general confiscation of the 
Revolution. Till then, the lord was still lord, and exercised 
the droit de poursuite against the person of his absconding 
serf who sought employment in the towns : w hich w ere, be- 
cause of their universal poverty, incapable of affording him 
protection. In Spain, and Mexico, and Sicdy, and India, 
and Hungary, we see immense bodies of land in the hands 
of individuals. In all those countries, war has presented 
the growth of wealth and population, and the poorer soils 
are still alone cultivated. The reward to labour is small 
The labourer has asmall proportion of asmall product, and is 
a slave, or little better : while the land-owner has a large pro- 
portion, with but little revenue where his possessions are 
not immense. If thence we pass to the Netherlands, we find 
the better soils carefully cultivated, the return to labour 
larger, the condition of the people better, and the povier of 
the lord diminished. There, the tendency to an inciease 
of wealth, population, and freedom, was at one time greater 
than in any portion of continental Europe but the oft- 
repeated invasions of French armies made of that unfortu 
nate country a great hattle-field, and drovt a large portion 
of the most useful population to seek elsewhere the security 
denied to them at home. Progress has been, therefore, slow , 
but with the continued peace of thirty years, we see gra 
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dually advancing the power of the labourer over tlie pro- 
ducts of his labour, and therewith a steadily increasing ten- 
dency towards perfect self-government. 

The rent of land in England is estimated at ^30,000,000, 
and the proportion which it bears to the product is supposed 
to be one- fifth, which gives j615O,O0O,O00 as the total amount. 
The number of proprietors is estimated at 200,000, giving 
^150 as the averagerentalofeach. The total product in the 
days of the Edwards could scarcely have exceeded one-fiftieth 
of this amount, or about ^3,000,000. Of this, the lord claimed 
probably two-thirds, or ^£2,000,000. The number of free- 
holders recorded in Domesday-Book is twenty-six thousand, 
but most of these must have been very small, as indivi- 
duals had whole counties : while the manors held by others 
varied from two hundred to almost eight hundred. In the ca- 
lamitous times that followed the Conquest, and particularly 
during the contest which preceded the accession of the Plan- 
tagenets, the mass of the small freeholders were swept away, 
and land concentrated itself in fewer hands ; and we think 
it doubtful if the number at this period, who were really 
proprietors of freeholds, could have exceeded two thou- 
sand: with an average income of XIOOO,* 

The population being about two and a half millions, of 
whom at least two-thirds could have had little employment 
but in agriculture, and the remaining million of the product 
being divided among them we have 12s. per head for each 
member of the family, or 21. 8s. for a man and his wife and 
two children. That this is not very wide of the mark, is 
obvious from the fact that the oxherd of this period has but 
7s. per annum, and the shepherd 10s., in addition, perhaps, 
to a very small quantity of very bad food, without cloth- 
ing, or any other perquisite. A quarter of wheat is sometimes 

' 111 regard to this and other estimalea which follow, it will, we presume, 
be obvious to the reader that strict accuric; is not important, even if it could 
he obtained. They are given with a view merely to iliuatrate the prin- 
ciple. 
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2s. and sometimes 24s., and frequenlly much more. If, 
therefore, we estimate the annual wages at one quarter of 
wheat, or eight bushels, it is probably above the truth ; and 
(his is all that he receives for his own clothing and for pro- 
curing a supply of food and clothing for his children ; sup- 
posing his wife to support herself. 

The product of land at the present time being taken at 
X150,000,000, of which one-fifth goes to the landlord, there 
remain .£120,000,000 to be divided ; and if the persons de- 
pendent on agriculture be three times as great as in the for- 
mer period, this gives £24 per head. There has arisen, 
however, since then, a large class of persons engaged in 
various operations connected with agriculture, intermediate 
between the land-owner and the labourer; who absorb, per- 
haps, one-half of this amount, leaving the remaining half to 
be divided among the labourers : and giving jEIS per head, 
or .£48 for the support of a family, consisting of a man, his 
wife, and two children. This amount is perhaps too great. 
The latest estimate we have seen is .£40, and this will not, 
we Ihinit, vary much from ihe truth. 

The average rent of the landlord at the close of the four- 
teenth century being taken rftjElOOO, and the average amount 
received by the Jabouret'i famdj at £2, 8s., it follows that 
the landlord's income of this peiiod is sufficient to enable 
him to pay almost four hundred men while the average of 
our day being jEISO, and the labourer's family requiring .£40, 
the average power of the representatives of land is not equal 
to the pay of even four labourers. The ability, in the early 
period, to pay so many men enables land to command their 
services for the maintenance of its power, and the lord is, 
therefore, always surrounded by hosts of men ready to do his 
bidding: whether for the collection of rents from his own te- 
nants, or the plunder of those of his neighbour. He is supreme 
legislator, exercising his powers Dd Gratia: and to question 
his right is treason against the state, i. e. against himself. 
2E 19 
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By d gr e however, wealth and population grow, better 
o i a It vated, and foresis disappear. Roads are made, 

nd th 1 ttl territories of the lords being thus brought into 
m t on with each other, towns and cities grow : and 

th p pi btain power to take to themselves a larger pro- 
portion of the proceeds of their labour: now become doubly 
productive. Out of the little and scattered territories grows 
a kingdom : and the towns and cities, and the labourers, feel 
the henefit of increased wealth and union in the gradual 
diminution of the thousand oppressions under which they 
have thus far laboured. The right of the landlord to the 
enjoyment of the tenant's wife : and his right to pursue his 
lahourer, and inherit his goods : die away. Population, and 
wealth, and union, increase still furtlier. With each step man 
rises in the scale until at length he comes to be consulted in 
regard to affairs of State, and the payment of contributions. 
The people are becoming strong, because they work and 
economize. The landlords are hecoming weak, because 
they hunt, and feast, and make war. From that time to the 
present, such has been the course of afTairs. With every 
step in the growth of wealth and population, we see evi- 
dence of an increasing tendency to union among the people, 
because of the constant augmentation of the means of pro- 
duction, intercourse, and exchange: and freedom follows 
union. With every such step, the power of the labourer 
over the product of his labour, whether in the distribution 
between himself and the land as represented by the lord ; or 
between himself and the government as represented by the 
lords assembled in Parliament: has increased, while the 
power of the land and its representatives to control the 
movement of society, has diminished. With the more equal 
division of property, the class interested in maintaining the 
security of person and property has increased in numbers and 
power : while the class possessing power to disturb the pub- 
lic peace has diminished in relative wealth and strength. 
Security at home, and comparative peace abroad, tend now 
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1o facilitate the production of wealth, and population tends 
rapidly to increase as betfer soils come into Cultivation : and 
with ev.h step we see a diminution in the powei of the few 
to control the action of the miny Ihe nght to mate laws 
in Mrtue of di scent from lords of olden time is no longer, 
iniegaid to questions of general interest, exercised m oppo- 
'iition to the wishes of those who hold their powtr fiom the 
people Thirt) years since, the House of Commons stdl, in 
1 gieit degiee, represented land Even then the poor sods 
continued to be cnltuated Wealth grew, and better soils 
«cre brought into nctivity and man and his interusts ac- 
quired power in that house, it the cost oi hnd Fifteen 
}eirs have since rolled round, ind man has even at this 
moment acquired a stronger representation than ever before. 
He has obtained a vast accession to his power over his 
actions, and all at the cost of land. 

The value of labour and of talent is daily rising. The 
value of mere brute-wealth, unaided by mind, is daily fall- 
ing. The time seems to be at hand when every man must 
work, if he would maintain his position in society. The 
direction of affairs has fallen somewhat under the control of 
mind, and has been, to a certain extent, rescued from that 
of mere matter. I'hat this process is still going on, is every 
day more obvious. The men of our day are the representa- 
tives of a considerable portion of the popular mind- The 
measures of Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell differ 
little, because they are the decrees of a larger portion of the 
people than has heretofore controlled the management of 
their own affairs. With another step the whole people will 
fake part therein, and then steadiness of action will begin. 
These results, too, are the direct consequence of measures 
to which the representatives of land are, and have been, 
prompted by a desire for the advancement of their own ma- 
terial interests. 

In all countries power has gone with the ownership of 
land, and hence it is that where poor men cultivate poor soils, 
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llie few appear so great. With the ^owth of wealth and 
population the land becomes divided, and the many acquire 
power over themselves and their actions, in accordance 
with the decree of the great Creator, who made all men 
equal. 

The progress has been, as yet, comparatively slow, be- 
cause landlords 1 b th makers of laws : and large 
armies, and gre t il t d t church establishments, and 
numerous colon h ff d d opportunity to provide for 
their children out f tl p bl purse. With the increasing 
desire for peace th t n II tries accompanies the growth 
of wealth and the habit of self-government, these tenden- 
cies are passing away, and wealth grows more rapidly than 
ever: enabling the labourer and the mechanic, whether 
employer or employed, still more rapidly to improve their 
condition ; while the land tends daily more and more to be 
compelled to provide for the families of its lords, heretofore 
supported out of taxes on beer, sugar, tea, and coffee. With 
the arrival of the time when fleets, and armies, and colonies 
shall cease to exist, and it seems liliely soon to arrive, the 
division of land wiU proceed more rapidly than ever before : 
and the necessity for the exertion of their powers, whether 
mental or physical, will be more than ever felt by each mem- 
ber of the community, from the lowest to the highest. 

Until recently, the land, as represented by the landlord 
and the Church, preyed upon the tenant. The latter made 
improvements by which be might profit during the lease, as 
the former certainty did at its close. Recently, the landlord 
has taken a permanent lease from the Church at a fixed rent. 
Now, the tenants are demanding long leases, with "tenant 
right" — or a right to be paid for improvements. From that 
point to perpetual leases, the distance is not great : for as the 
power of man over his labour goes up, wealth increases 
more and more rapidly, and the power of land over man 
goes down. Every new soil brought into cultivation gives 
power to the tenant, while diminishing that of his lord. 
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Every railroad tliat is made : every engine employed in 
drainage: every tile kiln that is built : every new'spaper that 
is printed ; and every monopoly that is abolished : tends to 
improvement smd equality of condition. They are insepara- 
hle, and those who would prevent the last, can do so only 
fay retarding the progress of the first. 

Such has been the tendency in every country in which 
growing wealth and population have facUiiated the culli- 
vationofthe better soils, and have enabled men to live in 
closer connection with each other ; while the reverse has 
been the case in every one in which they have declined. 
They may he seen increasing in the happier days of 
Rome, when Latium was filled with populous and prosper- 
ous towns which made treaties of commerce with Carthage : 
and the tendency to freedom was 1hen great. Wealth dis- 
appeared as Rome declined towards the barbarism of the 
days of Scipio, of Mariiis, and of Octavius, Population 
diminished, and the best soils went out of cultivation. The 
free labour of the Roman citizens was replaced by that of 
sJaves, and the pauper population of the city was fed by 
contributions levied upon Sicily, and Africa, and Egypt, 
With growing poverty land acquired a daily increasing 
power, and the habit of self-government disappeared; the 
internal history of the Stale, almost from the days of the 
elder Bmtus, being but a record of contests for power hy 
paruenws nobles on the one hand, and nobles by descent on 
the other : and yet the triumph of a plebeian demagogue in 
securing for himself and his fellows a share in the general 
plunder of the people of the State, abroad or at home, is, 
marked in the story books which pass for histories even in 
our days, as a triumph of the people themselves. 

With the diminution of wealth in Gaul, we see arise the 
great land owner, with square leagues of territory, and sur 
rounded by hosts of slaves. He is seen, too, in Attica and 
in Sparta, as Greece declined. 

The prudent and industrious man grows rich and strong. 
19*^ 
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He can enforce his rights, because he respects those of others. 
The man who fights and drinks, closes his career in the poor- 
house, having lost all power of self-government. So is it with 
nations. In the history of none can we find this more tho- 
roughly illustrated than in that of France, which presents a 
record of selfishness, rapacity,and weakness, scarcely paral- 
leled among nations claiming a place among civiUzed commu- 
nities. Her kings have plundered princes, and nobles, and 
people. Her nobles and princes have plundered each other, 
and have been ever ready to combine with foreign nations 
against the State. From the days of Charleraagne to the 
present time, there has been, as formerly in Rome, an un- 
ceasing contest between the plebeian aristocracy that owed 
its wealth to the plunder of the last war, civil or foreign i 
and the more noble aristocracy which derived its title there- 
to by descent from the heroes of that which next, or next but 
one, preceded it: and the sole question between them has 
been as to who should uow exercise the right of plunder, at 
home and abroad. The government has been one of wealth 
derived from the spoils of war ; from taxation, oppressive 
beyond imagination ; and from the spoliation of men who 
were sufEciently advanced in civilization to desire to apply 
their faculties to the purposes of trade, or sufficiently en- 
lightened to think for themselves in matters of religion. Both 
factions : the new nobles and the old ; have exerted their ener- 
gies in plundering and murdering the people, and the peo- 
ple have done the same by tbem. In her external relations, 
we find the same universal selfishness and rapacity miscalled 
" love of glory." The consequence has been universal 
feebleness. The people have been unable to assert their 
rights against princes and nobles, while princes and nobles 
have been equally powerless against kings and ministers : 
and the whole nation has exhibited at all times, from the 
days of Rollo to that of Waterloo, an almost total incapa- 
city for self-defence. French armies have been, time alter 
time, defeated in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and 
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Italy ; while foreign armies have repeatedly, unresisted, tra- 
versed France for hundreds of miles, and her severest de- 
feats have been on her own soil. Turbulence and rapacity, 
vanity and feebleness, are the characteristics which distin- 
guish her history beyond that of any nation of Europe. 
Under such circumstances, self-government could have no 
existence. 

By no people have the rights of others been so much re- 
spected as by the people of the English colonies of America, 
now the United States. In their progress west, they have 
encountered decaying tribes of savages, whose vanity has 
sometimes produced war. In their progress south-west, 
they have encountered the half- civilized people of Mexico ; 
and there, again, the vanity of the barbarian has produced a 
war that we could wish had been avoided. With these ex- 
ceptions, they have never fired a musket but m self-defence 
Peace has given wealth and strength to the people md to 
the nation. Every man determines for himself what he will 
do with his time and his talents ; sellmg them to the best 
advantage : and every one participates in determining the 
amount of contribution that shall be tequired foi the service 
of the community of which he is a member * Self go^ ern- 
ment exists to a degree never before known , and mcreasing 
wealth and population, the results of peace, give strength to 
the nation among the community of nations The largest 
producers of the world, they are the largest consumers, and 
their trade is valuable : a fact which is due to the use of spades 
and ploughs in preference to that of swords ant' pistols 
Without fleets and armies, they exert-ise a "elf defensne 
power unknown to nations who emploj important portions 

IS the mutaa! relations of cit icn? 
all that conceri s hin self Hence 
!st and sole judge of hii own pn 
vate interest, and that sodety has no right to control a man s actions u ilets 
Ihej are prejudicial lo the common weal, or onlefla the common nejl demands 
his co-operatioo. This doctrine is universally admitted in the United States 
-De Torqvevllk. 
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of their people in carrying muskets and burning powder, and 
require from other portions heavy contributions for their sup- 
port while thus employed. France employs thousands of 
labourers in fortifying Paris, while New York, at one- 
tenth of the cost, and in little more time, places twelve 
hundred thousand volumes in her district- school hbraries. 
France expends hundreds of millions and wastes a hundred 
thousand lives, in subjugatirig Algeria, while the people of 
the Union, at one-fifth of the cost and without the loss of a 
life, cover their vast territory with a network of railroads. 
The one acquires strength that enables her quietly to settle, 
with honour to herself, every question in which she feels an 
interest, and to defend every right : while the other tyran- 
nizes over the weaker powers in her neighbourhood, and is 
set at defiance by those which are stronger. Restless weak- 
ness characterizes the one : and quiet strength the other. 

In no portion of the population of the Union are the beau- 
tiful effects of peace and rapidly augmenting wealth better il- 
lustrated than in the comparative progress and condition of 
their negro population and that of the West Indies. Imported 
into the latter, and there involved in ruinous wars, retarding 
the growth of wealth : we find that race at the date of eman- 
cipation, a few years since, numbering fewer souls than had 
been imported. If we desire to trace the cause of this, we 
must look to those countries in which population tends down- 
wards, and there we shall find the labourer badly fed : badly 
clothed ; and over-worked : while his children perish of famine 
and disease. That such was there the case is obvious from 
the fact that from the date at which importation ceased, their 
number steadily declined, and was far less on the day of 
emancipation than it had been twenty years before. 

In 1817, the slaves of Jamaica numbered 346,000. In 
1829 they were reduced to 302,000, although the manumis- 
sions had been only 4000. What was the number emanci- 
pated, we do not know, but it was probably considerably less 
than in 1829. In the same period of twenty years, in the 
Uni!ed States, their iiumber would have increased to about 
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600,000. Jn Jamaica, labour was rendered unproductive by 
wars, restrictions, heavy taxation, and interferences with the 
right of properly. The value of the labourer was reduced, 
and his owner had no interest in improying his condition : 
the consequence of which is seen in the total absence of in- 
crease of numbers. More slaves were imported into this one 
island than into the whole American Union. The one now 
presents to the world a very poor population of 300,000 re- 
cently redeemed from slavery : the other one of more than 
3,000,000, rapidly redeeming themselves. 

In the United States, on the contrary, wealth has grown 
rapidly, and the demand for labourers has consequently been 
great. The return to labour has been large, and the labourer, 
white or black, has had his share. Well fed, well clothed, 
and well housed, because valuable to his owner, the three oi 
four hundred thousand barbarians have grown to millions of 
comparatively civilized men. Still slaves, and liable to be 
sold, they are yet exempt from the dangers of conscription, 
which, to the separation from parents, wives, or children, 
might add exposure to the dangers of war : to perish among 
the snows of Russia, or the sands of Africa ; or to retum with 
the habits of the camp, and unfit to resume the peaceful du- 
ties of civilized life. Still slaves, they are exempt from the 
dangers of being impressed and dragged fixim their families 
to spend long years upon the ocean, engaged in the work of 
plunder and of murder, to return perhaps with the loss of a leg 
or an arm : and to find that their wives have died in the alms- 
house, and their daughters have been driven to seek by pros- 
titution the means of a wretched subsistence. They are still 
slaves, yet they have before them no dread of invading 
armies, resembling those which have carried rape, murder, 
plunder and desolation throughout Spain, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, the Netherlands and France. They are still slaves, 
but their labour is valuable because aided by the machinery 
of rapidly growing wealth : and their masters, unlike those 
of the unhappy people of Ireland, would feel it a serious 
2 F 
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sacriiice were tlipy compelled to ship them off, stowed 
almost in bulk, on board of ill-found and ill- provisioned 
barques and brigs ; to have the horrors of the middle passage 
repeated in these enlightened days. They are still slaves, 
yet their masters feel that they consult their own interests in 
feeding, clothing, and lodging them well, because wealth in- 
creases more rapidly than population, and their labour be- 
comes daily more valuable. Still slaves, and liable to he 
sold, they consume a larger proportion of the proceeds of 
their labour than falls to the lot of half the people of Europe 
who claim to be considered free ; and they are daily improv- 
ing in their physical, moral and intellectual condition, pre- 
paratory fo becoming : as they will at no very distant day, 
and that without violence, free citizens and proprietors of the 
States they inhabit : the few miserable barbarians having 
become a numerous, happy and civilized people, because of 
the maintenance of peace and consequent growth of wealth : 
and ready then to unite with their white fellow-citizens in 
the great enterprise of carrying civilization into the heart of 
Africa, and thus perfecting the work already so well begun. 
In no other country has the race increased its numbers, because 
in no other have wealth and the demand for labour, and 
the price of labour, increased so rapidly. In few, if in- 
deed in any, of the countries of continental Europe, have 
the mass of the people exercised the rights of self-govern- 
ment in regard to the application of their time, their labour, 
and its proceeds, in as great a degree as have the negroes of 
the southern states : although still slaves, and liable to be 
sold. Had it been otherwise : had they furnished as many 
soldiers, and endured as much suffering as the people of 
France, Italy, Spain and Germany : their numbers would 
have remained as nearly stationary. Wherever wealth and 
population have been permitted to increase, freedom has in- 
variably followed in their train : and evidence that such will 
be the case may be found in the anxiety of so many of the 
owners of slaves in relation to every measure, originating even 
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among themselves, fending in that direction. That slavery 
yet endures is due to the fact that concentration is diffi- 
cult, because of the constant error of the English policy, 
which forces men to scatter themselves over the thin soils 
of new states, while leaving untouched the rich soils of older 
ones. With concentration labour will increase in value, and 
land will become divided, and will be found far more valuable 
when well cultivated by free blacks, working for themselves 
and bringing into activity the better soils, than are now the 
lands aTid the slaves who scratch the superficial soil, while 
leaving untouched those more valuable which lie beneath. 
Slavery is one of man's weak " inventions," and it cannot 
endure in a country that enjoys the blessings of peace, of 
light taxation, and general freedom of action. 

M. de Tocqueville saw the tendency to self-government, 
but he feared it. He did so, because he had not studied the 
causes of its rise, or the phenomena which mark its exist- 
ence, and promote its extension. He speaks uniformly of 
France and the United States as the democratic states. His 
test of democracy is the division of land, not that of the ex- 
ercise of the right of self-government. In France, division 
is compulsory. The people are poor, and the little larm of 
ten acres which has given a miserable support to one family, 
is divided into two, three, or five, by the sons : and each mort- 
gages his share to obtain the assistance required to enable 
him to support a miserable existence. Land, there, stiO go- 
verns the man. In the United States, the system consists in 
letting every man judge for himself to whom he will leave 
his property : but if he leave behind him no directions, the 
law supplies his place, and says that all children have equal 
rights. In the one case, self-government is complete. In 
the other, it is nowhere seen. 

The habit of voluntary association is the essential charac- 
teristic of self-government. Without that, it can have no ex- 
istence. In the United States, the type of the whole svstem 
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is found in " the bee :" the union of the old settlers to pat up 
a log-house for the newly arrived family. Starting from that 
point, it may be found in every operation of life. The logs 
are to be rolled : the roof of the barn is to be raised : or the 
com is to be husked. Forthwith, all assemble, and the work 
which to the solitary labourer would have been severe, and 
often impossible, is made " a frolic" of, and an hour or two 
of combined exertion accomplishes what otherwise might 
have required weeks, or months. Does the new settler want 
a horse, or a plough, or both ? One neighbour lends him the 
first, and another the last, and he soon obtains a horse and 
plough for himself: whereas, without such aid he miglit have 
toiled in poverty for years. A place of worship is needed, 
and all, Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists and Presbyte- 
rians, unite to build it ; its pulpit to be occupied by the itine- 
rant preachers of the wilderness. The church brings peo- 
ple to the neighbourhood, and promotes the habit of asso- 
ciation, while the lesson taught therein promotes the love of 
order : and in a little time the settlement is dotted over with 
meeting-bous^, at one of which Baptists, and at another 
Presbyterians meet each other, fo listen to the man whom as 
their teacher they have united to select. Is one of these 
houses burnt, the congregation find ail others of the neigh-, 
bourhood placed at their command until the loss can be re- 
paired. Next, we find them associating for the making of 
roads, and holding meetings to determine who shall superin- 
tend their construction and repair, and who assess the con- 
tributions required for the purpose. Again, we find thera 
meeting to determine who shall represent them at the meet- 
ing of the county board, or in the Assembly of the State, or in 
the Congress of the Union. Again, to settle where the new 
school-house shall be built : and to determine who shall collect 
the funds necessary for the purpose, and select the books for 
the little library that is to enable their children to apply with 
advantage to themselves the knowledge of letters acquired 
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from the teacher.* Again, they are seen forming associa- 
tions for mutual insurance against horse-thieves or fire ; or little 
savings' funds, called banks, at which the man who wishes to 
buy a horse or a plough can borrow the means necessary for 
the purpose. Little rDiHs grow up, the property of one or 
two, and expand into large ones, in which all tie little capi- 
talists of the neighbourhood, shoemakers and sempstresses, 
farmers and lawyers, widows and orphans, are interested ; 
little towns, in which every resident owns his own house and 
lot, and is therefore directly interested in their good manage- 
ment, and in all matters tending to their advancement ; and 
each feels Ihatthe first and greatest of those things is perfect se- 
curity of person and property. The habit of association is seen 
exercising the most beneficial influence in every action of 
life, and it is most seen where population and wealth most 
abound : in the states of New England. There, we see a 
network of association so far exceeding what is elsewhere 
to be seen as to defy comparison. The shipwright, and the 
merchant, and the more advanced and less active capitaiist, 
unite with the master in the ownership of the vessel : and all 
unite with the crew in the division of the oil which is the re- 
sult of the cruise. The great merchant, the little capitalist, 

' " It is not impoaable to conceive the surpassing liberty which the Aineti- 
cans enjoy; Bome idea may lilicwise be formed of the extreme equality that 
subsists among them ; but the political activity which pervades the United 
States must be seen in order to be undprstood. No Boonef do you set foot 
on the American aeil, than you ate stunned by a kind of tumult; a confused 
clamour is heard on every side : and a thousand simullaneouB ifoices demand 
(he immediate satisfaction of their social wants. Every (hing is in motion 
aronnd you; here, the people of one (joaj-ter of a town are met to decide upon 
the building of a church; there, the election of a representative is going on ; 
a little further, the delegates of a district are posting to the town in order to 
consult upon some local improve mfnts; or in another place the labourers of 
a village quit their ploughs to deliberate upon the project of a road or a pub- 
lic school. Meetings are called for the sole purpose of declaring tbeit disap- 
probation of the bne of conduct pursued by the government ; whilst in other 
assemblies Uie citizens salute the authorities of the day as the fathers of their 
country. Societies are formed which regard drunkenntas as the principal 
canae of the etils under which the state labours, and which Bolemnlj bind 
themselves to give a constant example of temperance." — De Tocqueville. 
20 
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the sldlfd manufacturer, the foundry-master, the engineer, 
the workman, and the girl who tends the loom, unite in the 
ownership of the immense mill: and millions of yards of 
cloth are furnished to the world by this combined effort on 
the part of individuals who, if they worked alone, could not 
have supplied thousands. The property-holder of the city, 
and the little capitalists, are everywhere seen combining their 
exertions for the construction of roads and the building of 
steamboats, by the use of which the habit of union is in- 
creased. In every relation of life, the same tendency to com- 
bination of action is seen to exist. Everywhere, man is seen 
helping, and governing himself.* That he may do this effec- 
tually, wealth is necessary : for men cannot live near each 
other while forced to cultivate the worst soils. Wealth thus 
produces union, which is seen mo^t to exist where wealth most 
exists : more in the east than i the w est and nore in the north 
than in the south, U ion in t m pro luces wealth, which 
grows more rapidly in the no ih ind east h n in the west 
and south : and thus wealt! co nb ne 1 ac on and power of 
self-government, with a consta t ncrea&e the respect for 
laws which they themselves have made: manifested ahke by in- 
dividuals and by States whose population counts by millions :t 

• .' ThB citiMn of the United States is taught ftom hig earliest infancy to 
rely upon his own exertions, in order to resist the evils and the diificullies of 
life ; he looks upon the social authority with nn eye of mistrust and anxiety, 
and he only claims its asHslance when he is quite unable to do without iL" — 
De Tocquevitle. 

'(The small numhec of custom-hovue officers employed in the United States, 
compared with the extent of the coast, renders smuggling very easy ; notnilh- 
standing it is less practiBecl than elsewhere, because everybody endeavours to 
repress it. In America, there is no polite for the prevention of flres. and such 
acciJents are more numerous than in Europe ; but in general they aie more 
speedily extinguished, becauoe tile surrounding population is prompt in ren- 
dering Bsaislance." — Ibid. 

■^" When (ha clerk of the court advances on the steps of the tribonal, and 
simply says: 'The state of New York versus the stale of Ohio,' it is impos- 
sible not to feet that the court which he addresses is no ordinary body; and 
when he recollects that one of these parties represents a million, and the olhsF 
twomillions of men, one is struck by the responsibility of the seven judges 
vihose decision U about to satisfy or disappoint so large a number of their fel- 
low citizens,"— Be Tor^mvilU. 
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and corresponding increase in the return to labour, are seen 
constantly advancing ; each helping and helped by the other. 
Such is democracy, but of all this what exists in France ? 
Nothing ! The habit of voluntary association has no exist- 
ence, except for revolutionary purposes.* No meeting can 
be held without the sanction of government. No church or 
school-house can be built without that sanction. The go- 
vernment pays the clergy and the teachers. It builds the 
roads and bridges, and it makes libraries: supports theatres: 
sells tobacco and salt at its own shops : grants or refuses per- 
mission to the labourer to stay or to quit the Capital : dictates 
the terms upon which he may offer to sell his labour : regu- 
lates elections ; fixes the amount of contributions to be spent 
in making wars, in building hospitals for the wounded, or in 
pensions to men who have produced the necessity forthese 
wars: prohibits all meetings for the discussion of its mea- 
sures: interdicts such discussions in the newspapers :f opens 
private letters : J and finally surrounds the capital with cannon 
sufficient to lay it in ruins, if the people should talk too 
loudly. The democracy of France and that of her old ally 
against the Christians of Italy, and Germany, and Spain, are of 
the same character. Turkey has been ruled by pashas, who, 
afl:er being allowed to gorge themselves, have been squeezed 
by the government. France has always been, and is, ruled 
by farmers- gen era! with various titles ; always squeezing 
the people, and sometimes squeezed. The reader who 

' "In America, public opinion acts by elections and decrees; in France, it 
proceede by revolutions." — De Torquevillc. "In counliies wheie associations 
are free, secret societies are unlinown. In America there are numerans fac- 
tions, but no conspiracies." — Ibid. 

j- Six journals have just been seized for exposing government abuses. liz.; 
the Deroocralic Pacifique, Ihe Eslafette, (he Gazette de France, the Union 
Monarcliique, the Charivari, and the Eefomie. 

i A secret department exists in the Frencti post-office, in which suspected 
ietlera are brolten open and read, by order of the government. An emphy^e 
who officiated in this department before the tBTolntion of 1830 is now [1847] 
reinstated, at a salary of ten thousand francs per annum. This, it is alleged, 
affords a cine to the extensive robberies of the mail. Charges of corruption 
arc made against thirty or forty officers of government. 
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■would desire to see the type of the administration of France, 
should study the history of Fouquet. Solidariie : unlimited 
hability : is there the rule. Exemplions, therefore, by per- 
sons desiring to exercise the right to associate, are ob- 
tained with difficulty ^o gieat that to do so may be deemed 
almost impossible , and hence the absence of the habit of 
association which exists alwaj*. in the ratio of the growth 
of wealth and popuktion Self-government is tiere un- 
known." 

In England the habit of association has always, to a great 
extent, existed. It may be seen developing itself with every 
step in the growth of population and wealth ; and now with 
greater rapidity than ever, as witness the union of effort for 
the construction of her system of railroads. It has been, and 
is, however, restrained by an infinity of regulations and lia- 
bilities, relics of a barbarian age, tending to produce mono- 
poly of power in the hands of individuals : great agriculturists : 
great bankers : great merchants : great manufacturers : and 
great politicians ; always the cause of great disturbance 
among the little people by whom they are surrounded. Hence 
the frequent combinations of workmen, and the ruinous 
"strikes," by which trade is interrupted for weeks, and the 
progress of wealth is impeded. Hence the incendiarism, ma- 
chine breakings, assassinations, vitriol throwing, and other 
acts of outrage of so freqiient occurrence.! Hence, too, the 
tremendous contests in past times for seats in parliament : 
hence the wars, the large armies and fleets : and hence the 

• " It is evident that a central government acquires immense power wlien 
united to adminietrativs centralization. Tlina combined, it accustoms men to 
Eet their own will tiabitually and completely aside j to submit not only for 
once or upon one poin^ but in every respect andatall times." — Be Torquemlk. 

■j- " Incendiarism, machine breakings, assassination, vitriol throwing, acta of 
diabolical outrage, all have been perpetrated for iulimidalion or revenge." — 
Gaskill, Artisans and Machinery. 

" An engineer, who has conlribuled largely to benefil; society by his inven- 
tions, tells the writer of this book that he has completed several machine? which 
he considers of general utility, but which he dares not bring forward in the pre- 
sent stale of the popular mind," — ResiiU) of Madiineri/. 
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necessity for penal colonies, appropnately desi!!;n-)tc 1 < hells 
upon earth!" like Norfolk Ishnd Tlie tendencv to self- 
government has there existed in a degree unknown to 
any other part of Europe; for there wealth and population 
have grown with some rapidity, and theie men have been 
most enabled to associate. It grows now more rapidlj than 
ever, because of the great increase in the facUitj of commu- 
nication and intercourse : and the re'iult is increa'ied harmony. 
Men can now differ in opinion without fighting. They begin 
now to recognise the right of their neighbours to worship God 
after their own fashion : and to vote for protection, or free 
trade, as they please, without being mobbed or stoned ; as 
has been shown in the late election ; a great triumph of the 
principle of self-government. The hustings of London and 
Manchester, and of England generally, have been almost as 
quiet as the election grounds of the United States have always 
been. The voters felt that they had rights to defend, and 
duties to perform : not masters to serve. In many places 
they went to the work seriously and gravely, like the Puritans 
of old ; and such men do not need to fight at elecdons. The 
more earnestness, the more quiet, the more union, and the 
more strength. 

The events of the last thirty years of peace contrast most 
forcibly with those of the previous twenty years of war, waste, 
and ruin. During the whole of that period, land was strength- 
ening itself against man. Properties were enlarged, and pro- 
perty-owners became too great to look after their own affairs. 
Little farmers were expelled, to make way for great ones. 
The little ones went to the poor-house, and the great ones 
were ruined by making improvements on short leases; 
although, during the whole time, land was making laws to 
limit the supply of food, and keep up rents. The power of 
the people over their own actions rapidly diminished during 
the war, and its close found the mass of them reduced to 
pauperism, and subject to all the insolence of little tyrants 
directly or indirectly representing the land. Such were the 
2G 20" 
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results of a diminution in the proportion of wealth lo popu- 
lation. The results of an increase in that proportion we are 
now witnessing. 

The effect of a long period of peace in promoting the 
growth of wealth and freedom was first exhibited in Prussia, 
in the removal of all impediments to the free disposal of land 
by sale, gift, or will. Next, we find the emancipation, with 
compensation to the lord, of the small fi-ee proprietor : the 
tenant in perpetuity: previously subject to the most barbarous 
and absurd regidations Again, we meet with the associations 
of land-on ners, large and small, for the institution of proiin- 
cidl mortgage banks, whose opeiations have since grown to 
a vast amount, and ha\e inLreised the power of cuhivaling 
the deeper and better toiU, which before could not be reached 
because of the infeuonly of the machmei) m use Libour 
has become more productive, and population and wealth 
have grown with great lapidit) , and with them, the habit of 
peace and the tendency to union and the abiiit} to demand 
control over the power of tix.aUon, and the administration 
of the public affairs Hence the new constitution an im- 
portant step towards self-government. 

In her exterior relations Prussia has afforded signal evi- 
dence of the tendency of growing wealth and population to 
produce peace, in the establishment of the great Commercial 
League of Northern Germany. France has always made 
deserts between her and her neighbours : in the Palatinate : 
in the Netherlands : in Piedmont and Savoy : and in Cata- 
lonia. Her policy has been that of glory and isolation : and 
such is it now. Prussia, on the contrary, labours to convert 
deserts into farms, intersected by railroads. The one ad- 
vances rapidly. The other scarcely at all, England is now 
pursuing, in that respect, the policy of Prussia. Self-govern- 
ment and the disposition to union with her colonies on terms 
of equality, and with foreign nations, are growing by degrees ; 
yel impeded everywhere by monopolies of land and capital, 
producing unsteadiness, and exercising a strong repulsive 
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power. She repeals her corn-laws, but other nations cling 
more closely to their tariffs ; feeling that the union between 
the producer and consumer at home is more profitable than 
union with nations abroad, and disunion at home. The 
United States, however, advance most rapidly in wealth and 
population : and their tendency to union is proportionably 
great. State after State has been added to the Union, 
silently : but it was reserved for Texas to prove the extraor- 
dinary attractive power of superior wealth. That State was 
settled chiefly by men who had opposed the protective 
pohcy ; and among the leaders were found some of those who 
had most warmly advocated the NulHlication Law of 1832. 
Ten years later, the tariff of 1842, held by them to be equally 
objectiona.ble, was passed. Texas had then established herself 
as an independent power, recogm'sed by the principal powers 
of the earth : yet she gladly sunk that independence, and 
became a State of the Union, adding another star to its flag. 
Had war been the policy of the people, they would have re- 
mained poor ; and Texas would still be a wilderness : or, if a 
State, she would have remained an independent one. Again, if 
we desire to see the effect of self-government in producing ha- 
bits of order and union, we may turn to the settlers of Oregon ; 
and see them quietly forming a constitution for themselves, 
electing township and county officers, members of the little 
legislature, and governor. The whole machinery of govern- 
ment is there, self- existent. The people knew what they 
wanted, and they made it. They wanted no essays on go- 
vernment : no great men to teach them. At home they had 
practised respect for the rights of others : and when abroad 
they proved that they had not forgotten the lesson. 

According to several eminent writers, there exist various 
races of men : and some of the most eminent of the writers 
of our time have been disposed to attribute to the antipathy 
of those races many of the phenomena to which we have 
referred. A more careful study of historj" might, however, 
as we think, satisfy them that although men are of various 
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colours, white, red, brown, and black, there have existed 
from the creation to the present time but two races, to wit, 
the great race and the small one : the race of the few and 
that of the many : the race that lives by the labour of others, 
and that which lives by their own : the race of the plunderers 
and that of the plundered." 

When population is small, and poor men cultivate poor 
soils, the great race abounds ; but as wealth and population 
increase, and rich men cultivate rich soils, the great race 
becomes rare. Parmi les aveugles. Us borgnes sont rois : 
and this is equally true whether we consider man physically, 
morally, intellectually, or politically. 

Throughout Africa, kings and ministers abound, and kings 
and ministers make razzias, carrying off and selling for slaves 
the inoffensive subjects of their neighbour kings : first perhaps 
mutilating them that they may better serve the purposes of 
their masters. Throughout Asia,thegreatraceis numerous. 
Kings and kings' sons, ministers and their dependents, ze- 
mindars and other officers, down to the mundils and potails 
of villages, plunder the poor people by whom they are sur- 
rounded : each to be plundered in fum by those above. In 
Mexico, too, the great race is numerous, for there the whole 
people cultivate the poorest soils. Daily revolutions produce 
a daily supply of men ready to manage the property of 
others, and to enrich themselves by the profits of manage- 
ment. Armies are mainly composed of generals, colonels, 
and majors, all ready to give orders, but none ready to 
obey. 

If we follow the history of Athens, we can see a gradual 
increase in the numbers of the great race, until the whole 

• " The human Bpecies, accoriiing to the beat theory I can form of it, is 
composed of tivu diatiiict races, the men who borrow and the men who lend. 
The inSiiite supeiioiity of (he former, nhich I choose to designate as the great 
rnfi, ia discernible in their figure, port, nnd a certain instinctive sovereignly. 
The latter are bormlegmded. 'He shall serve his brethren.' There issoma- 
thing in the air of one of this caste, lean and suspicious, contrasting with the 
open, Irustin:;, erneroHS inmncrs of the other." — T.ainb, 
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people became masters of the lives and fortunes of the in- 
habitants of a thousand subject cities ; and every man claimed 
to be fed, and clothed, and amused, out of the products of 
their labour. Greatest among the great, we find Miltiades 
and Cimon : Pericles and Alcibiades : followed by troops 
of members of the military aristocracy, all hungry for their 
shares of the spoils. Athens then cultivated the poorest 
soils, and great men were numerous : shining conspicuously 
among the httle men by whom ihey were surrounded. In 
Italy, when towns and cities were filled with prosperous in- 
habitants, and men cultivated the most fertile soils, great 
men were rare ; but as by degrees those soils were aban- 
doned and slaves took the place of freemen, the great race 
became more and more numerous : so numerous at length 
that it became necessary to diminish their number, and 
hence the wars and proscriptions of Marius and Sylla : Pom- 
pey and Ciesar : Anthony, Octavius, and Lepidus. With 
the decline of the empire, we may see the great race steadily 
increasing, until at length the number of those who Uved by 
(he labour of others came to exceed those -who lived by their 
own. With the gradual revival of Italy, we may see in the 
kingdom of Lombardy a thriving people with few great 
men : but France came, and desolation marked her footsteps. 
The fertile soils went out of cultivation, because the little 
race were employed in building castles for their masters. 
In Florence, when wealth and population grew and man 
cultivated the rich soils, great men were rare. Perpetual 
wars brought poverty and the great race ; until at length 
those who laboured but little exceeded in number those who 
did not. In France, the great race have always been 
numerous. To that country Europe was indebted for the 
Feudal System : the system of the great race. Every petty 
leade had h s c tie, and all were at all times ready to plun- 
der such of the 1 ttle race of merchants and travellers as 
came v th n the r grasp. 

Tl ougho t h history, that race so abounds that it is 
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with difficulty we can distinguish those who might be enti- 
tled to claim pre-eminence. Philip the Fair distinguished 
himself by his robberies under the name of alterations of 
the coin: but John and various of the names of Charles and 
Philip almost equalled him. He plundered the Jews and the 
Italians, on various occasions : but in this he was fully 
equalled by numerous others. He burned the Templars and 
confiscated their property: but Louis XIV. did as much by 
the Huguenots. He squeezed the people : but in this even he 
was excelled by Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, who farmed 
the kingdom during the minority of Charles VI. France 
has been at all times the land of great men. Princes, 
dukes, marshals, constables, nobles, and gentlemen finan- 
ciers, revenue farmers, and tax-gatherers, have always 
abounded : the consequence of which has been that a very 
poor people has always cultivated, as they still continue to 
cultivate, the worst soils of the kingdom. 

England abounded in greatmeninthedaysof theConqueror 
and his immediate successors, and they were surrounded by 
little men who cultivated poor soils. With time, great men 
became more rare, and the little men became greater. The 
wars of the Roses produced " the Last of the Barons," and 
many other great men. The number diminished from that 
period to that of the great rebellion, when the few became 
greater, and the many less: and so it continued during the 
rest of that century. From that time the number diminished 
until near the close of the last century, when, commenced 
again the era of great men followed by troops of officials : 
civil, military and nava! : some employed in impressing 
seamen, and others in commanding ships and fleets; some 
engaged in crimping soldiers, and others in leading armies ; 
some in imposing taxes and dividing among themselves a 
large share of the proceeds, and others in collecting excise 
duties on salt, beer, tobacco, and all other of the commodi- 
ties used by the little men : and lastly, another large body 
in collecting means to support in poor-houses starving la- 
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bourers, their wives and misti esses, tlieir children, legitimate 
and illegitimate. Tht few became greater and the many 
less, . For the last thirty years, the great have been becom- 
ing less numerous, and less great, while the little have been 
becoming greater ; but England still abounds in great men ; 
railroad kings, who dictate what roads shall be made, and ho-.v 
they sha]l be made : bank directors who make money plenty or 
scarce, at their pleasure : Ministers who grant or withhold 
millions to starving Irishmen i East India directors who 
support armies and make dividends out of the proceeds of 
taxes on salt and other necessaries of life used by the half- 
starved labourers of India : private bankers who fail and 
make no dividend: great lawyers, and doctors, and mer- 
chants, and manufacturers; grooms of the stole, equerries, 
generals, admirals, colonels, and captains; and county magis- 
trates intent upon enforcing the game laws : while the little 
people who labour are forced, not unfrequently, to content 
themselves with mud hovels and eight shillings a week: filthy 
cellars in Liverpool and Manchester: or rags and nakedness 
in coal mines. 

The United States, happily for themselves, have had few 
great men The number varies, however, as we pass from 
old Ma'^sachusetts whert the powers of the earth are most 
fully developed, towards Florida and Arkansas, where the 
nchest soils are sidl covered with forests: or are a mass of 
swamps The gaod ship Mayflower brought with her, hap- 
pily, no gieat men, and no httle men. All were equal, and 
all willing so to continue From that time to the present, 
Ihit State, and those of New England generally, have had no 
great men to mimge their affairs, the consequence of which 
IS that they req lire little or no management.* They have 
had no greit bankers, but banking is there more extensive 



* All the domeetic control erEies of the AmeiicanB at first appear to a 
.ranger to be so incom[rehenoible and so puerile, that he is at a loss whe- 
ler to pitY a penple which takes puuh attaiit trifles in good tamest, or envy 
lat happiness which enables il to Ji^cnss thein."— Dc Tarqimille. 
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and more perfect than elsewhere in, the world : no great 
merchants, bnt the most perfect merchants in the world : no 
great ship-owners, but the best ships : no great mechaoics, 
but the most perfect machinery: no great manufacturers, yet 
they send their products to the British possessions, and pay 
duty while those of Britain are free : no railroad kings, yet 
they have made more railroads than any similar number of 
people in the world : no great schools or teachers, but the 
best schools and the best educated people in the world :* no 
army, no navy, no great lawyers or conveyancers, yet in no 
country is the secure enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property so complete. t 

As we pass from New England, south and vfest, popu- 
lation and wealth diminish, and men cultivate poorer soils: 
great men increase in number, and the village politician be- 
comes more distinguished ; while the little become less. Ar- 
riving in South Carolina, we find a diminishing population 
cultivating worn-out soils : and there we find greater men 
than elsewhere in the Union, while the little there become 
least. 

The wolf is great amid a flock of sheep. The " medi- 
cine man" is great among the savages of the Rocky Moun 
tains. The Sultan of Delhi is great among his poor sub- 
jects. Blackbeard was great among inoffensive and de- 
fenceless merchantmen. Drake was great among the poor 

• " There is no othor region in AngIo-Sa:cotidom. conbuning 750,000 boqIb, 
wliere national education lias been carried bo far." — Lyell. " In no subject 
do tlio Americans display mote ecirnestness ihan in ttieir desire to improve 
their sjaleni of education, both elementary and acadeniicaL" — Ibid. 

j- " In the United Stales, the democracy perpetually raises fresh individuals 
to the conduct of public af&irs, and the measarea of (h« administration are, 
consequently, seldom regulated by the strict rules of consistency or of order. 
But the general pi-inciples of the government are more stable, and the opi- 
nions moat prevalent in society are more durable than in many other coun- 
tries. When once the Americans have taken up an idea, whether i1 be well 
or ill founded, nothing is more difficult than to eradicate It lioin their minds 
The same tenacity of opinion has been observed in England, where, for the 
last cenLury, greater freedom of conscience and more invincible prejudices 
have esisled, than in all the other countries of Europe."— Oc Tot.qucvi!le. 
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people of Carthagena. Locke and Bacon were greater than 
is now Herschel, who to al! they knew adds vast treasures 
of knowledge. Saints were numerous when Christianity 
scarcely had an existence, and when the test of orthodoxy 
consisted in the belief or denial of the doctrine of the im- 
maculate conception. Elizabeth, to her parliament and her 
people, was a greater queen than is now the occupant of the 
tbrotie ; and the poor Duke of Newcastle was a far greater 
man than is the existing Chancellor of the Exchequer. Men 
are thus great, or little, precisely in the ratio of the greatness 
or littleness of those by whom they are surrounded : and tbe 
true test of a nation is to be found not in the size of their 
great, but in that of their little, men. Where all are in- 
formed, distinction in letters is difficult. "Where all are re- 
iigiously disposed, few can claim canonization. Where al! 
exercise power over themselves, few can interfere with the 
happiness or property of others. Complaints are made of 
the decline of science in England, accompanied, perhaps, 
■with reference to tbe brighter days of Newton, Locke and 
Bacon: when tens of thousands possess all the knowledge 
of the three combined, and add thereto an intimate know- 
ledge of sciences whose names even were unknown, and 
whose existence was unsuspected in those " good old times." 

Greatness and goodness rarely travel in company, for where 
great men exist, the little men are weak, and tbeir masters 
are profligate. Demosthenes thundered out his Philippics 
while pocketing the bribes of Philip : Cicero displayed equal 
eloquence in defence of Crassus and in the impeachment of 
Verres: and Mirabeau was by turns the partisan of the 
Revolution and the Throne. 

The great man : lord of the little man who cultivates the 
poor soils : pays himself for performing the duties of govern- 
ment, and leaves little for his slave. The man who cidti- 
vates the rich soils pays his servants for attending to his 
affairs, and keeps much himself. 

Throughout India, the great man revels in luxury, while 
2H 21 
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the little man perishes, not unfrequently, of famine. The 
general has large pay: but the soldier, who executes the 
orders, receives little, and must pay himself by plunder. The 
high officials are paid, and pay themselves in addition. The 
lower ones receive little pay, and lliey too pay themselves. 
Such, too, is the case in Russia, Spain, Mexico, Egypt, and 
other countries in which the poorest soils are cultivated, and 
where men are least free. 

In France too such has been the universal rule. Kings, 
princes, lords, gentlemen, bishops and archbishops, farmers- 
general, and financiers of all kinds, paid themselves. Soldiers 
and tax-collectors received Utile pay, but paid themselves by 
living on the people. Such is still the case. Those who 
administer the government take openly sixteen hundred mil- 
lions ayearout of agross productof seven thousand millions: 
and with this palaces are maintained : galleries established : 
f^s and entertainments given : soldiers and sailors, and 
equipages, and wives, and mistresses supported. To this is to 
be added the prices, privately paid, for hcenses for the build- 
ing of opera-houses, and for concessions of railroads and pub- 
lic contracts : and thus all pay themselves,* The poor subordi- 
nate receives less than is required for his support, and he 
too pays himself. The wretched conscript, torn from his family 
and friends, receives five dollars a year, in addition to poor 
clothing and little food, and he loo must pay himself f The 
miserable payer of taxes continues necessarily to cultivate the 
worst soils, for he alone cannot pay himself 

* The proceedings In the case of M. Taste throw much Ught on the syBtem. 

■f The pay of a common soldier is forty-Mght centirnes, [or nine cents] per 
day. From this pittance ten tentimes are withheld as s provision for the 
HnDDi and stockings he may require, and for the small articles necessary to his 
dress and cleanliness; thirty centimes are withheld for his food, and he is sup- 
plied with one pound and a half of lolerahle bread in addition ; eight centimes, 
;about one and a half cents,) are given to him for pocket money. • * * 
The soldier has two meals a day. * * * The first is composed of soup, and 
a quarter of a pound of boiled beef; the second of a small portion of vegetables, 
generally of potatoes or beans, with a quarter of a pound of mutton oi veal. 
The only drink given is water. 
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In England, too, great men pay theraseives : and hence the 
enormous salaries of a country whose production is less than 
that of the United States. Bishops accumulate vast fortunes, 
and chanceOors become "leviathans of wealth." Ministers 
and ambassadors, to great private fortunes, add the emolu- 
ments of office, varying from $30,000 to $60,000 per 
annum. Viceroys and governors-general have princely 
revenues, and chancellors' sons exist on salaries of $20,000 
a year : while noble clerks sell to the government the privi- 
lege of suppressing their useless offices, for pensions vary- 
ing from $6000 to $10,000, and even more. Lords, ladies, 
chancellors and judges, whose name is legion, figure on 
the pension list, while sinecures abound. Meanwhile, 
the poor subordinate, who does the work: the letter-sorter 
and the tide-waiter: starve upon miserable salaries: and 
hence the dangers that attend the transmission of money by 
ihe post,* and hence, too, the bribery of custom-house offi- 
cers, and the frauds upon the revenue. With the thirty years 
of peace, and the consequent growth of wealth and population, 
some change has been effijcted, and the great are somewhat 
less paid, while the subordinate receives somewhat more : but 
the fact that land still pays itself is made obvious on all 
occasions. 

If we look to Attica, we may trace the gradual rise of this 
state of things from the days of Solon to those of Pericles, 
who involved his country in war in preference to producing 
his accounts : and thence to Herodes Alticus, who paid him- 
self so abundantly as to incur the displeasure of a master 
well versed in the payment of himself and friends. So in 
Rome, as cultivation diminished, we may trace the growth 
of the habit of self payment from the days of Cincinnatus, 



' Colonel Mahetlj, the deputy postniaster-gBnoral, stalccl some years since 
llial ttiB losses were terrific. In tlie United Stslea, on the contrary, ivith 
U,000 poat-ofSces, and with mora rcmillancce of money than all the world be- 
aJe, liie losses are so trivial as to be cslimaled at only the two-hunilredtli part 
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■who tilled his own little farm, to those of Scijiio whose 
accounts were not producible : to those of Pompey and 
CEEsar, whose debts were counted by millions ; and those of 
Commodus, who, in his brief reign, squandered the accumu- 
lations of his father and found the vast revenues of the 
empire insufficient for the gratification of his beastly appe- 
tites. With each step in this progress, we find population 
and wealth diminishing, the fertile lands abandoned, and the 
people becoming more and more slaves. 

In the United States, the people pay their servants, and all 
are paid according to their services. In the New England 
states, the people govern themselves, and tieir servants have 
little to do, and therefore receive little. The people have, 
therefore, self-government, good government, and cheap 
government. As with all other machinery, it becomes less 
costly as it improves in quality. The friction on a railroad 
is small, and therefore goods are cheaply carried. The 
turnpike gives more friction and more cost. As we pass 
south from New England we find less self-government : less 
good government : and more costly government. The people 
who cultivate inferior soils are obliged to content themselves 
with turnpikes, and with governors to whom they pay high 
salaries. In the government of the Union, the president re- 
ceives a salary that is large in proportion to Hie business that 
he has to do, yet moderate by comparison. The chief offi- 
cers of government are reasonably paid, but the inferior ones 
are always fully paid.* The custom-house officer has full 
wages, and hence the small amount of frauds upon the 
revenue. The letter-sorter receives full wages, and hence 
it is that the transmission of money throngh a country 
with fourteen thousand post-offices is attended with risk so 

• " The mean of American aakries ia much superior to oura. When the 
Federal or Slate gOTernmenls want capable men, the; do aa American mer- 
chants do, they pay them. « ' * In Iho Treasorj Department, of one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight persons employed, there are but sii mho have loss than 
iSlOOO i but it is equally true thai IhetB are only two who have more tlian 
$200(1."— Chivalkr. 
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small as s(^a^cely to be estimated. The common soldier has 
high wages. Labour is always in demand, and he must 
have the market price. Wars, therefore, are expensive and 
undesirable : while in France they constitute cheap pas- 
time for the great, who take large salaries themselves and 
give the poor soldier almost nothing in return for his lime. 

Where wedJth and population grow, the price of labour 
rises, and soldiers and sailors must have higher wages to 
secure their services. As the better soils are cultivated, 
wars, therefore, become mare and more expensive : and thus 
while the habit of union and peace tends steadily to increase, 
the coslhnef'i of war tends in the same direction. In every 
way, therefore, does weallh tend to promote the further 
growth of wealth, and the development of the rich treasures 
of the earth. 

If now we inquire, what is the service rendered by those 
who thus pay themselves, we find it to resolve itself into the 
one word, government ; and by this is meant the manage- 
ment of the affairs of others. The minister governs all : the 
general governs soldiers, and the admiral governs sailors. 
The people govern nothing, not even themselves and the pro- 
ducts of their labour. Of that they are relieved by the class of 
the great, who pay themselves for their trouble, and whose 
trade is war : for in time of war the spoil of friends and foes is 
largely distributed, and they direct the distribution. If we seek 
to find other services rendered in return for the large pay that 
is received, we shall find none. The great write no books. 
They furnish no ideas, Tiiey invent no machines. Bacon and 
Locke: Shakspeare and Milton; Arkwrighl and Watt: Wash- 
ington and Franklin : benefactors of the human race : came 
from the ranks of the little men, as has every man to whose 
labours society has been indebted. Great men and govern- 
ments patronize authors and artists, to the destruction of taste 
in literature and art: and authors and artists starve under 
their patronage. With the grovrth of wealth and population 
authors and artists are found contributing to supply the 
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■wants of (he large cJass of little men, and then taste im- 
proves : and then authors anil artists grow rich. Doing 
little good themselves, and being thus the cause of little 
good in others, the class of great men is one with which we 
may readily dispense ; and the most rapid advance in civili- 
zation will invariably be found where, and when, it is least 
numerous. 

With the increase of population and wealth the better 
soils come into cultivation, and men acquire the power of 
self-government in regard to thought and action, and in 
regard to the disposition of their labour and its proceeds ; 
and with each step in this progress towards perfect individu- 
ality there is an increasing tendency to union, peace and 
harmony ; tending to promote the further growth of wealth, 
and the farther extension of cultivation, and to increase the 
power of man to associate with his fellow man on terms of 
strict equality. 

The PAST says to the sovereign of the present ; If you 
would reign over a great nation: avoid war, and labour to 
promote the growth of wealth. 

To the representatives of the land: If you would have 
your properties increase in value : avoid wars and labour to 
promote the growth of population and of wealth. 

To the people ; if you would acquire the power to think 
and act for yourselves : to determine how you will em- 
ploy your faculties of body and of mind, and what shall be 
the disposition of the proceeds: labour to prevent war, and 
waste. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



The savage lives in constant dread of sfarvafion. He 
draws his supply of food from the poorest soils. The lonely 
cultivator of the almost desert land is forced to depend 
upon the thin soil of the hills for support, and is in constant 
fear for his life, and for the safety of his little property. In 
every stranger he sees one poor as himself: one to whom 
his little stock of wealth, tnvial as it is, would be a treasure : 
or if, perchance, the stringer come from distant and civil- 
ized lands from among a people who cultivate the rich soils 
of the earth the lonely min sees m the nails and beads, 
and other trei&ures of his \isitoi, what "would make him 
rich indeed ," and aianre seizes on his soul. His labour, 
severe as it is, scaicelj 3iclds him food, and he has no means 
with which to buy He murders his visitor, and seizes on 
his goods Here w e have combined, fear, rapacity, treachery, 
and cruelty and such aie, uniformly, the characteristics of 
the men who are forced to rely on the poorest soils of the 
earth for the means of subsistence. 

The man who cultivates the rich soils is animated by Hoj e. 
He finds his labours blessed-with large returns, and he sees 
in the underlying marl or lime, and in the inexhaustible sup- 
plies of coal and iron by which he is surrounded, the means 
of adding to his power over the comforts, conveniences, and 
luxuries of life. His neighbours are men who, like himself, 
have property, and who, also like himself, could fight in its 
defence should occasion mal^e it necessary; but both he 
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and they feel that in tlieir union there is strength, and they 
know no fear. In the future they feel perfect confidence, 
and from that confidence spring feelings of liberality and 
benevolence. 

By many of the teachers of Mr. Eicardo'a doctrine, it is 
held that man works because he fears staiTation. By others, 
taxation is held to be a strong stimulus to exertion.* Fear, 
the characteristic of the slave, is in their estimation the great 
moving principle in man : and the whip, in the form, of taxa- 
tion, is held to be useful in compelling him to extract from soils 
of "constantly increasing sterility" the means of support, and 
the rent required by his lord. That such should be their 
estimate of the character of man is not extraordinary. Mr. 
Ricardo makes him, throughout, the victim of a sad necessily 
that precludes the existence of hope. He is destitute of 
power over the land, or over himself, and he can have no 
confidence in the future. The machine he uses must de- 
teriorate -He may escape, but his child) en mwit pay the 
penalty he has mi-urred by aidmg to inciease the numbers 
of mankind, and thus compelling report to less productive 
soils 

How fai such ^icws iru in ■iccordance with ftcts, we pro 
pose now to examine If man does commence with the fei 
tde soil'^, ind proceed downward tow ard the poor ones, w e 
mist find, with the growth of population, i constantly increas 
ing tendency towards the vices of the slave lear, cruelt), 
rapacity and treachery. If, on the contrary, be commences 
with the poor soils, and if, with the growth of population, he 
is enabled to pass to better and ultimately to the best soils, 
we must find him constantly animated by hope, and prompted 
to new exertions for the improvement of his own condi- 

* "To the desire of lieiiig in the world, ijnplGntetl in the breaEl of evety 
indWidnal, an increase of ta.iation superadds the ffsr of being cast down to a 
lower station, of being deprived of coiiveaieiices and gratificationa which habit 
has ren<Ierei< all but inilispensahle. and the combined influence of the two 
principles praduces results thut could not lie produced by the unassisled agen- 
cy of either."— .UcCu/(LJ(fi. 



tion and that of his fellow-men : and wiO^ every step in that 
direction the vices of the slave must disappear, to be replaced 
by the virtues of the freeman, 

" Hope springs eteinal in the human breast," 

and she is the mother of liberality and benevolence, of kind- 
ness and gentleness. Without her, they can have no exist- 
ence. 

If we trace the history of the people of Athens, from the 
days of her prosperity, prior to the Persian wars, we can see 
the gradual growth of the vices of the slave. Fear prompts 
them to the atrocious butcheries of Corcyra and of Mytilene, 
Rapacity is shown in the seizing of the common treasure : 
in the unceasing growth of faxes; in the perpetual increase 
of their own pay as judges and legislators ; and in the appro- 
priation of the tribute to the maintenance of theatres from 
which the tribute payers were excluded. Universal tyranny : 
universal indolence : and universal pauperism : accompany 
extended dominion. 

In Laconia, we find a people that cultivated the poorest 
soils for the benefit of their Spartan masters : and there we 
find, at home, fear of tie poor Helot prompting to acts of 
treachery and cruelty, while abroad we see fear of Athens 
exhibited in the starvation of the prisoners of Sicily: in the 
cold-blooded massacre following the battle of jEgos Potamos ; 
and in the history of the thirty tyrants. With each step in 
their downward progress we see !and concentrating itself in 
fewer hands, until at length nearly the whole becomes the 
property of a single individual : and at each we see avarice 
and all the vices of slavery more and more abounding. 

In Rome, we can see increasing fear manifested in the 
murder of Pontius ; in the cold-blooded destntction of all 
prisoners of distinction at the close of every triumph : in the 
ruin of Carthage : in the proscriptions and massacres of 
Marius and Sylla, and of the successive triumvirates : and 
in those of Tiberius, Nero, and their successors : and with 
21 
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each step in their progress, we can see land more and more 
concentrating itself: the fertile soils more and more aban- 
doned : and slaves more and more taking the place of the 
free people of the days of Servins. With each step, those 
■within the walls become more and more pauperized ; and 
with each, rapacity, cruelty, and perfidy become more and 
more the distinguishing characteristics of the whole mass : 
rich and poor : nobles and plebeians : warriors and poli- 
ticians. 

For centuries in the history of Naples and of m.odern 
Rome, we may see indolence increasing as poverty compels 
the abandonment of the more fertile soils, and produces fear 
of starvation : while rapacity, treachery, cruelty, and jea- 
lousy, gradually come to pervade every order of society. In 
Florence, they may be seen advancing steadily, as wars and 
desolation force men to cultivate the poor soils of the earth, 
and substitute poverty for wealth. Perpetual fear is mani- 
fested by unceasing poisonings and open murders : and 
Tuscany at large presents a scene of rapacity, treachery, and 
cruelty, fitting it for the birth-place of the principal actor in 
the massacre of the St. Bartholomew. If, again, we trace the 
history of the same beautiful country during the last hundred 
years: from the accession of the present race of sovereigns : 
we may see population and wealth gradually increasing : 
land becoming divided : and cultivation extending itself over 
the fertile soils : while hope is seen faking the place of fear ; 
and justice and benevolence becoming substituted for the 
universal rapacity and tyranny which had driven population 
and wealth from the land, and had compeUed its inhabitants 
to fly to the poor soils of the hills for safety. 

If we look to Spain, we may see perpetual fear manifested 
in the proceedings of the Inquisition, and of the government, 
whether in Naples, or Milan, Sicily, or the Netherlands. It 
may again be seen pervading her whole colonial system. If 
we desire to meet rapacity, cruelty, and jealousy increasing 
as depopulation and poverty compel the abandonment of the 
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most fertile soils, we may find it in every page of her 
history. 

In France, perpetually at war, we '!ee in the people nirrost 
ronstint tear of stin rtion in the church, perpetuil feai of 
Iibeial ideas, m-inifested bj the atrocious burnins;s at slow 
fires of miserible heretici of both sexes by the peisecutions 
< f the unfortunite ^ audois and by the dt agonnadci of Lou 
i;)ib in, the lawyers, by unceasms; intngues against the 
ntbles, and m the nobles, by corresponding mtngues agiinst 
the upstart nobibty of the gown in the class of nobles 
and gentlemen, j erpetual fear of insurrection, mimfebted by 
the building of forts and castles, and by the uni easing pro 
hibitions of the use of e\tn the most simple arms by the un 
happy people in princes perpetual fear of assas'iination, 
as sJiown in thousands of instances, but most stnngly in the 
barncades of the bridges of Montereau, and of the Seire 
and in kings bi a sjstem of espwnnage unpardlleled la the 
world for baseness and meanness 

If we desire to see npacity and cruelty, we may find it in 
e\ery page of her history, at home and abroad in the plunder 
and destruction of the Albigenses ; in the wars of the Bour- 
guignons and Arma^nacs ; in those of Louis XL and the bold 
Charles ; those of the League, and of the Fronde. If we 
look abroad we may find it at every period in her intercourse 
with unhappy Italy: with Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, 
and Holland. If we desire to find jealousy, it will be met in 
the unceasing invasions of Guienne and Normandy ; and in 
the perpetual succession of the puerile wars of Francis I. 
and Henry II. It will be found again in the fomenting of 
the unceasing wars of Germany and Italy, the object being 
the depression and ruin of her neighbours, in the vain hope 
of thereby raising herself. 

If we seek for perfidy, it may be found in the thousand- 
times repeated abandonment of ber Italian allies ; in her 
conduct towards the unfortunate house of Savoy ; in hertreat- 
ment of flie people of Catalonia ; in the tiger-fike attacks of 
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Louis XIV. upon the people of die Netherlands and Holland; 
in the ruin of Franche Comte, to whose nenlralily she had 
in her hours of distress and danger been so repeatedly in- 
debted ; in her conduct on various occasions to the Swiss ; 
in her perpetual violation of the rights of the people of 
Guienne, and Normandy, and Roussillon, and of each suc- 
cessive province added to the kingdom ; in her negotiations 
wilh the Turks, her allies against Austria and Italy : in 
short, at every step of her progress from the daj's of Charle- 
magne, and in every page of her history, internal and ex- 
Even now, we see fear in the fortifications of Paris ; in 
the enormous armies maintained throughout the kingdom in 
a time of general peace ; in the censorahip and perpetual 
persecution of the press ; in her system of passports ; in her 
system of espionnage ; in the opening of private letters; 
and everywhere in her jealous interference with her unfor- 
tunate neighbours of Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. We see 
rapacity unequalled, in the collection of sixteen hundred 
millions of taxes, and their distribution among countless 
officials, embracing the families and friends of all connected 
with the government.** 

If we seek cruelty, we may find it in the suffocation of 
hundreds of unfortunate Moors in their last remaining place 
of refuge ; in the razzias of Algeria ; and in the recent pro- 
ceedings at Tahiti. In every movement we may see jealousy 
of England, That power is so unfortunate as to have a great 
marine and numerous colonies, and France is unhappy that 
she has them not ; and that she may have them, she wastes 
hundreds of millions on worthless Algeria. 

England has a great trade with the East, employing labour 

' The whole number of officials Hppoiiiled and paiJ bj tho government, 
liable la renioval, and Euseeptible of promotion, and annuitants or pension 
er9;is93l,97T,ana (he amount of their salaries and pennons is 397,000,000 
uf francs, or nearlj 80,000,000 of dollars! To this must be added 400,000 
Boldiets and 60,000 sailors and matines, making a total of 1,393,000 persons 
rtceiviiig [loy from that portion of the nation which styles itself " The Slate." 
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and capital that could be better employed at home; and 
France, to rival her, expends millions on embassies to China, 
and expeditions to Japan, with little to send to either, and 
willi little reason to hope that they will find in her a market 
for their products.* 

Poverty and wretchedness : the necessary consequence of 
misgovernment : exist in every part of that great country ; 
iirjd where they are found, the habit of union can have no 
place. t Society is divided into two great classes, separated 
by an impassable gulf: those who labour to produce and 
may not enjoy, and those who enjoy without producing. In 
such a state of things, fraud and deception; the habit of 
robbery and plunder: become habitual. :f Confidence in the 
future can have no existence, and without that, feelings of 
liberality and benevolence can find httle place in the heart 
of man.§ 

* "I haveelnaya (bought and eaid that the alliance of France was anadvan- 
ioge for which all the powers of Europe would contend, bo soon as she sihould 
have established her government on a solid foundation, and abandoned that 
system of policy which consists in an unceasing repetition of the asserlion 
that the whole world, envious of her glory and jealous of ber power, is leagued 
against her ; that they threaten her independence, and would destroy her in- 
Hlitulions, but that she has only to raise her voice, to affright the sovereigns 
and liberate their subjects ; < she, the first, the rmst enlightened, the braveil, and 
the enly free, of all the nations.' This stupid and antiquated system can result 
only in wounding their feelings, eitingaislung their ancient sympathies, and 
causing them to call in question ber glory, her genius, and her power. It 
tends to produce weakness and isolalion." — Girardin, 

j- " The citizen is unconcerned, as M the condition of his village, the police 
of liis street, the repairs of his church, or of the parsonage ; for be looks upon 
all Ibese things as unconnected with himself; and as the poperCy of a pow- 
arfijl stranger whom he calls the government." — De ToeqiuvilU. 

i According to the Journal de» Debals, many parts of France now exhibit 
a. state of things resemhling that which eiistcd in Wales but a short time 
since. That paper says : 

" Bands of mendicanta continue to spread terror in the whole of the Socage. 
These individuals, dressed in gray blouses, their faces smeared with soot, six or 
seven or more together, oblfdn grain and money, uttering the most horrible 
threats against those who venture to make any observation to them. Similar 
scenes have taken place in the district of Partbenay." 

§ In France, " without the walls of the prison, religious ardour is met with 

in Ibe ministers of religion only. If they are kept from the penitentiary, the 

influence of religion will disappear : philanthropy alone will remain for the 

22 
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More than any other nation in Europe, England has en- 
joyed peace at home, yet has her policy been marked by 
many and serious errors. She has looked abroad, and ships, 
colonies, and commerce have involved her in ruino\is wars, 
while her own richest soils have remained uncultivated. 
War, and preparation for it, have produced here their usual 
effects, in a degree corresponding with the extent to which 
war has been her trade. We see, here, fear exhibiting it- 
self in the maintenance of a standing army : in the prohibi- 
tion to the people of Ireland of the right to carry arms : in 
the revival in that country of the system of tlie curfew : in the 
opening of private letters:' in the trials for high treason that 
marked the early years of the late war : in the Manchester 
massacre : in the barbarous punishments of soldiers : in the 
collusion between high officers of the government and offi- 
cers charged with summoning juries for the trial of state pri- 
soners :t in the Rebecca riots : in the throwing of vitriol anl 
various other modes adopted for inflicting personal injury : in 
the proceedings of the Luddites : in the constant resistance to 
the introduction of improvement s in agricultural and manufac- 
turing machinery : and in various other of the modes of action 



teformation of criminals. It cannot be denied that there are with ua generous 
indimdwila, who, endowed with profouiiJ sensiliitity, are zeaioua lo alleviate 
sii; misery, and to heal the wounds of homanity : so far their attention, ex- 
elan<e1y occupied with ^e physteal situation of the prisoners, has n^lecleil 
a much more precious interest, that of their moral reformation. • • • But 
these sincere philanthropists are rare; in most cases philanthropy is witli us 
but an affair of the imagination." — De BeanmorU and De Tocguevilk. 

' " Let us begin by acknowledging that the case attempted to be made Out 
against the present government, aa guilty of something worse in Ihe shape of 
post-otBce espintinagi than their predecessors, has not hitherto been sustained. 
* • ' The moment the Marquis of Normandy stated in the House of 
Lords that he had opened letters while in ofrice iu Ireland, it became evident 
to all impartial reasoning men (hat the (wo parties were upon an equal foot- 
ing." — Wcsltninsler Mcview, 1844. 

■[ Direct inter&renees have been proved " to have taken place between the so- 
licitor of the treasury and the ofiicer whose duty it was to have mdntained an 
impar^al position between Ihe suhject and the crown," by means of which tho 
crown has been enahled to pack the juries on trials of high treason. See 
Wf3tmmattr Review, vol. 45, p. 210. 



adopted by individuals, and by tliose charged with the duties 
of government. Here, as elsewhere, fear has beea accompa- 
nied with cruelty, as shown in her mad-houses, the horrors of 
whichhave, until recently, alm.ost exceeded belief: in her mon- 
strous system of impressraent ; in the prodigious extent to 
which capital punishments have until recently been carried : 
h ex wknfy dfbl operatives : 
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ble inalances of thf g OS ,st bat atily. The po i le d leslio accom- 

modadaa usubU; assigned to these unfortunatiis ia that cntnmonly ilcvoted to 
thii reception of coals, &c. ; namely, (he (riangalar apace farmed between ^e 
Btairs and the groaniSooi, In this confined, dark, and damp corner may be 
found at this very time no stnall number of our fel[i)w-beingg,hudi11etl, crouch- 
ing and gibbering t?ith less apparent intelligence, and under worse trealmcnl 
than the lower domestic animals." — WeilminsUr Bn-ifTC, toI. *5, p. 19S. 

fin Buckinghamshire, with a population of 237,000, there were of summary 
convictions in 1839, 303; 1840, 870; 1841, 407; 1843, 511 ; and 1843, 
468. Game law convictions in 1839,89; 1840,99; 1841, 125; 1842, 134; 
and 1843, 178. Proportion per cent, of game law lo summary convictions in 
1839,21.6; 1840,36.1; 1841,30.7; 1843, 36.1 ; and 1848, 31.8. Propor- 
tion of game law convictions to 100,000 of male population in 1839, 118; 
1840. 130; 1841, 163; 1842, 174; and 1843, 330, Increase per cent- 95.S. 

^ Three thousand femilies were expelled from (heir little farms on the Suther- 
land estate, and their villages iitnif. Two acres^ifc /omif^ were allowed thum 
elsewhere, lo be held on ehort leases, on payment of a rent of two shillings and 
sii pence per acre. Nearly the whole race of Highkndeis has been expelled 
ill a ^jiiilar manner, and their habitations destroyed. 
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out England, Hope does not, as a rule, prevail. The " un- 
easy class" is large. Every man looks with anxiety to the 
future for himself, or his children. The avenues to employ- 
ment are blocked against those whose means are insufficient 
to command " connection," and therefore is it that great sums 
are paid for " good wills ;" for shares in established houses ; 
and for appointments to office. The necessary consequence 
of such a condition of affairs is the existence throughout 
society of power on the one hand, and of feebleness and 
servility on the other. The labourer must vote as he is or- 
dered, or he maybe ejected from his cottage: and he must be 
grateful in the highest degree for the allotment of a quarter 
of an acre that he may cultivate on payment of an exorbitant 
rent. The operative must submit, for employment is scarce. 
The clerk must bend, for clerkships are not abundant. 

She is now, however, t n h tt t 1 meward. She 
is making railroads, and b g t It better soils: 

and each step in that di ti 11 t d t g e to the la- 

bourer increased hope i th f t wh ! t tl e landlord it 
will give increased confid th t t t tl himself alone 
to secure not only a conti f th p t income from 

his property, but a steady 
step, we shall find man m 
himself, and greater s li 
slon of those feelings of lb 
by which portions of Bn h 
distinguished, 

Byno portion oftbe human race has peace been so steadily 
maintained as by the people of tiie United States, during 
the sixty years which followed the recognition of their inde- 
pendence, and in no country have wealth and population so 
rapidly grown. In none, therefore, does man exercise so 
much power over himself. In none prevails so universally 
confidence in themselves, and in the future.* Hope ani- 

years you will earn more, labourer aa you ute, than a ca]>tiiii] oan do in Eu- 
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mates all to industry, and stimulates the facidties for the 
invention of machinery for increasing the productiveness of 
labour,* while prompting all to union for the promotion of 
works of public usefulness, of charity and benevolence. f In 
none is there so little religious jealousy, for there are no 
Spoils to be divided. In none so little jealousy of station, 
for all feel that they theraselves can rise. In none so little 
jealousy of property, for all have or can obtain it.| In 
none does there exist a recognition so universal of the supe- 
rior claims of talent, for all read. In none so little deference 



rope. You will live in abundant?, you will be well clotheil. well lodged, and 
J.OU will he able lo accumulale capital. Be assiduous, sober, and religious, 
and you will find a devolf d and submissive companion ; you will have a haoie 
belWc provided with comforts than that of tnany of the employers in Europe. 
From a workmati you will become an employer ; you will have apprenlicea 
and domestics in your lurn ; you will have credit and abundant means ; you 
will become a nianufacturer or great farmer; jou will speculate and become 
rich; you will build a town, and give it your name ; you will become a mem- 
ber of the legislature of your state, or alderman of your city, and then mem- 
ber of Congress; your son will have the same chance of being president, as 
the son of the President himself. Labour! and if the chance of business 
should be against you, and you should fall, you will speeilily rise again, for 
here failnre is not considered Uke a wound received in Irattle; it will not cause 
you to loose esteem or confidence, provided you hovt been aiofaya temperate 
and rejcular, a good Chrisliati, and faithful husband." — CktvuUer. 

* " Tall, slender, and well-made, the Amedcan appeals built expressly for 
labour. He has not his equal in Ihe world for rapidity of work. None so 
readily fall into new modes of practice. He is always ready to change them, 
or his tools, or oven his trade. He is a machinist in his soul. • • • 
There is not a countryman in Conncctlcat or Massachusetts, who has not in- 
vented his machine." — Chevalier. 

■f "The .\mericans have great earnestness of charaHer. • • • Only 
lei Ihem fully apprehend the importance of an object, and you will see them 
move to it with a directness of mind, and a scorn of sacri^ces, which would 
surprise weaker natures. • • • 1 tnow of no country where there are 
more eiamples of beneficence and tnagnificetice. The rich will act nobly 
out of (heir abundance ; and the poor will act as nobly out of their penury." — 
Visit lo the American Chvrehfi. 

'• In no country in the world do the dlizens make such exertions for the 
common weal ; and I am acquainted with no people which has established 
schools 33 numerous and as ctRcacious, places of worship better suited to 
the wants of the inhabitants, or roads kept in better repair." — De Ibcgu*- 

t II Tn America, those complaints against properly in general, which are so 
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to authority, for all think,* In none does there exist so 
universalJy the feeling of self-respect.f In none is avarice 
so rarely seen, J In none are the contributions of" money 
and serrice, in aid of literary and scientific, religious and 
charitable institutions ;§ of schools, colleges, libraries, hos- 

frequent in Europe, ate never heanl, heeauae in America there are no pau- 
pers; and Bs every one has propertj of his own to defend, ever; one recognises 
tlie principle upon which he holds it." — De Torqueville, 

• " The inhabitants uf the United States are never fettered by the axioms 
of their professions; they escape from all the prejudices of their present stB- 
tion ; Ihey are not more attached to one line of operation than 1o another ; 
they are not more prone Ui employ an old a]ethod than a new one ; they 
have no rooted habits, and they easily shake off the iniliience which the 
habita of other nations might exercise npon their minds, irom a conviction 
Ihal their counlry is unlike any other, and that its situation is without a pre- 
cedent in the world. America is a land of wonders, in which every thing is 
in constant motion, and every movement seems an improvement The idea 
of novelty is there indissolubiy connected with the idea of amelioration. No 
natural boundary seems to be set to the efforts of man, and what is not yet 
done, is only what he has not jet attempted to do."— J)f Tocquevilli. 

\ "The mass of the American people are more fully initiated than (he 
mass of European population, in what relates to the dignity of man, or at 
least, in regard to their own dignity. The American workman is full of self- 
respect, which he manifests not only by an extreme susceptibility, and by his 
repugnance to nse the term master, which he replaces by that of employer, but 
also by much greatargood faith, esactitudc, and scrupulonsness in his transac- 
tions. He iseiampl from the vices of the slave, such as lying and stealing, 
which are so frejucnt among our labourers, particularly those of our dties 
and fectories. — ChevaUer 

4^ " It might be thought that among a people so profoundly absorbed by 
the care of their material inleieeta misers would abound. Such ia not the 
case."— CTfPB(i<r 

"The universal moving power with an American is the desire of wealth, 
but it would be to deceive ourseKes to suppose that he is not capable of pe- 
cuniary sacrifices. He has the habit of giving, and he practises it without 
regret, more frequently than ourselves, and more largely also; but his munifi- 
cence and his gifts are governed by reason and by calculation. It is neither 
enthusiasm nnr passion that opens his purse.'' — Chevaliei: 

^ " There is no village in the United Stales without its church, no deno- 
mination of Chiistians in any city without its house of prayer, no congrega- 
tion in any of the new settlements without the spiritual consolation of a pas- 

'I Whatever may be the actual use of the means to bo found in this coun- 
try, certainly those means, as they contribute to supply the church with a 
well-trained and efficient ministry, excel any thing which we have at home. 
The student for the sacred calling gets a better classical and general education 
than he would get in our dissenting colleges, while bis profesBional education 
is not inferior; and he gets a theological education unspeakably better than 
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pilals, asylums for Ihe tieaf, llie (iuml), the blind,* the 
youthful and the adult criminal ;f so groat: because in 
none is land so powerless, and in none is man so strong or 
so united.J In none does there exist so strong a tendency 
towards bringing into activity all the vast treasures of tbe 
earth; because in none is the capitalist, large and small, so 
free lo invest his accumulations at his pleasure. In none is 
the labourer so free to select his employer. In none is the 
employer so free to discharge his labourer. In none is the 
reward of labour so great. In none are fleets and armies 
so small : and in none does there exist so strong an induce- 
ment lo the application of all the powers of body and of 
mind, in the manner deemed likely most to contribute to the 
advancement of physical, mora), intellectual, and political 
condition.§ 



Oxford or Cambridge would aSiird him, thougli Iiis clas^cat advantages 
would be less."— Cisii to the American Churches. 

" I have seen b list of bequests anJ iloiiations made during tlie last thirty 
years, for the benefit of religious, charitable, and Hteraiy histitutiona, in the 
Stale of Massachusetts alone, and they amounted to no less a sum than 
56,000,000, or oiore than £1,000,000 slerling."— ijisH. 

' "It appears doubtful whether the education of the blind has ever been 
carried so far as at present in the United States ; and there is one 9et of par- 
ticulars, at least, in which w« would do well to learn from the nen country." 
— itfurtincau. 

j- " In America, the progress of tho reform of prisons has been of a charac- 
ter essentiallj religious. Men, prompted by religious feelings, have conceived 
and accomplished every thing which has been undertaken ; ihej were not left 
alone; but their zeal gave the impulse to all, and thus excited in all minds 
Ihe ardour which animated theirs.".— Z)e f enutmnil and De Tocqutoille. 

" A multitude of charitable persons, who are not ministers by profession, 
sacrifice, nevertheless, a great [lart of their time to Ihe moral refortnation of 
criminals." — Ibvl. 

% "In no country does crime more rarely elude pnnishment. The reason 
is, that every one conceives himself to be interested in furnishing evidence of 
Iho set committed, and of slopping the deUnquent. During my stay in the 
United States, 1 witnessed the spontaneous formation of committees for the 
pursuit and prosecution of a man who had committed a great crime in a cer- 
tain county. In Europe, a criminal is an unhappy being who is struggUng 
for his life agauist the ministers of justice, while the population is merely a 
spectator of the conflict ; in America, he is looked upon as the enemy of the 
human race, and the whole of mankind is against him." — De TrnqveiAUe. 

^ "In spite of the constant influx of uneducatetl and pennyleas adventurers 
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We arc told, that "God hath made man upright, but 
he has sought out many inventions." Man vjas made 
upright, and man is upright, when permitted so to be. 
Throughout the world, he is disposed to labour for the 
maintenance and improvement of his condition, wherever 
he sees that such improvement follows labour : but unhap- 
pily there has existed at every period, and in every portion of 
the world, a class to whom labour was disagreeable, and who 
preferred living on that of others, paying themselves for 
performing the duties of government. In some cases, they 
exercise greater, and in others less, power over those by 
whom they are surrounded ; and in all cases, the vices of the 
slave are found existing in the precise ratio of that power : 
while with its diminution we find them invariably becoming 
replaced by the virtuous habits of freemen. England has 
increased more rapidly in wealth and population than the 
rest of Europe, and, therefore it is that there those vices 
are found least existing : while France has remained almost 
ry, and, therefore it is that in that country hope 
;ely exists, while fear, and jealousy, and cruelty, and 
avarice so much abound. 

That such is the case is not the fault of the people 
but of the government, which deprives them of the power, 
and the hope, of improvement. Great numbers of French- 
men have crossed the Atlantic to settle in the United 
States, where they have manifested the possession of all the 
qualities requisite for excellent citizens, and so would they 
do at home, had they hope to animate them to exertion. 
The Union possesses no class of citizens more orderly, in- 
dustrious, and respectable, than those derived from France. 
The same, however, may be said of the natives of every 
chme. The Englishman brings with him the habit of strikes, 
turn-outs, and combinations, but it passes gradually away. 
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as he finds that he has rights, and has also the power to 
maintain them. The German labours and thrive.^ every- 
where. The Irishman brings with him his party feuds : and 
Catholic and Orangemen maintain, for a time, the cordial 
hatred engendered by long years of oppression on one hand 
and unquiet endurance on the other: but in time this, too, 
passes away, and all become Americans, the causes of hate 
forgotten. So would it everywhere be, were men permitted 
to cultivate the land in peace, and to enjoy the fruits of their 
labour ; but so long as large armies and fleets are to be 
maintained : so long as the major part of the produce of the 
land shall continue to be consumed by those who do not 
labour : and so long as men shall he compelled to cultivate 
poor soils when they might have rich ones : virtue and happi- 
ness cannot increase. The people, everywhere, love peace, 
and everywhere they desire to unite with each other. 
Their rulers, everywhere, love war, and preparation for war. 

The PAST says to the landlord of the phesent : — If you 
would desire to see your property increase in value: strive 
for the maintenance of peace, that population and wealth 
may grow ; and that habits of union, and feelings of bene- 
volence and kindness, may prevail throughout the society 
of which you are a member. 

To the labourer it says : If you would acquire the 
power of union with your fellows for the promotion of feel- 
ings of mutual kindness and benevolence : if you would 
acquire confidence in the future : if you would be animated 
by hope : strive for the maintenance of peace. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MAN AND HIS HELPMATE. 

The savage derives his subsistence from the poorest soils. 
He roams abroad, and shoots the deer: but leaves to his un- 
happy helpmate the task of carrying it home on her shoulders, 
and that of preparing it for his consumption. He helps him- 
self, and when there is sufficient for both, she may eat. 
When it is otherwise, she may starve. She is his slave, ever 
ready to prostitute herself to the stranger for a mouthful of 
food, a bead, or a nail. 

The man who cultivates the rich soils of the earth sees in 
woman the source of his greatest happiness. The companion 
of his hoars of enjoyment, he turns instinctively to her for so- 
lace in the hours of affliction. He labours, that she may 
rest. He economizes, that she may enjoy the comforts and 
luxuries of life : while she regards him as the chosen partne'' 
of her existence, and the father of her children ; and, as 
such, entitled to exclusive possession of her affections. 

If we trace the history of woman in Athens, we may see 
the gradual decline of her influence as incessant wars brought 
poverty and depopulation, and as the cultivation of the fertile 
soils was more and more abandoned ; until we meet, on the one 
hand, the Hetar(B, constituting an important element of so- 
ciety : and, on the other, the female slave, engaged in the 
severest labours, and not unfrequently perishing for want of 
food : while abroad, women and children are involved with 
husbands and fathers in the atrocious punishments that fol- 
low resistance to the orders of a rapacious military aristo- 
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cracy, eager to divide among themselves the plunder of 
subject cities. 

If we look to Rome in the prosperous days when the fer- 
tile lands of Latium, cultnafed by then free owners, gave 
food to numerous cities, we may see woman respected, and 
respecting herself. If we seek her in the days when popu- 
lation had declined, ind cultivation had been abandoned to 
slaves, and when Italy hid ctised to afford food for her 
greatly diminished numbeis, we find her type in Messalina 
and Agrippina, Poppcea and Faustina 

In modern Italy, with the decay of population and of 
■wealth, we see thouiinds of women, who have witnessed (he 
massacre of their husbands and then sons, driven abroad, to 
perish of starvation, or subjected to the last outrages by 
hordes of wandering barbanaQS I tanks or Germans; while 
in Lucrece Borgia, or Be^lrlce CeuLi we lind the type of 
woman in iJie highei ranks of life In thi poorest parts of 
Italy: those in which land is least dinded . may now be found 
the wealthiest women: while the wife of the poor serf slaves 
in the field to obtain a small allowance of the poorest food. 
Increasing inequality of condition, and increasing crime, are 
thus the invariable attendants of poverty and the abandon- 
ment of the fertile soils of the earth. If we desire other evi- 
dences of this, we may turn to France in the terrific days of 
the Merovingians : and there we find the sex a slave to the 
■worst passions of men, the subjects of female barbarians occu- 
pying thrones, who are known to history by the names of Fre- 
degonda andBrunechild : women almost unmatched for crime. 

Exhausted by wars of conquest under Charlemagne, we 
find France a prey to invasion from every side, by barbarians 
who respected neither age nor sex. The cultivation of the 
land was abandoned, and the people who escaped the sword 
perished of starvation. Poverty and depopulation gave birth 
to the barbarism of the feudal system, for which the world 
stands her debtor, With each step in its progress men 
were forced to resort to poorer soils : and with each we see 
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the poorer freeman gradually losing control over his actions, 
and becoming daily more and more the slave of his lord. 
With each, we see the honour of his wife and daughter be- 
coming less and less secure ; until at length we find the droit 
de jambageet decuissage \iu']yersa]]y asseriedysati so generally 
exercised that the eldest born of the tenant is held more 
honourable than the others : it being probable that it was the 
child of the lord. Concubinage becomes universal, and 
bastardy ceases to cause any feeling of disgrace. Dissolute 
queens provide mistresses for their husbands : while princes, 
styled "the good," or "great," number their concubines by 
dozens : and bdtards and grand bdtards fill the highest office 
of state, and monopolize the great dignities of the church: 
or distinguish themselves as ecorcheurs, or flayers of the un- 
fortunate peasant, whose wife perishes of starvation while 
they accumulate vast fortunes, and take rank among the good 
and great. Later, queens find in the easy virtue of their 
maids of honour, security for the adhesion of their partisans: 
and gentlemen find in rape one of the inducements to the in- 
vasion of the unfortunate lands of Italy or Spain, Germany 
or the Netherlands, Cities and towns are sacked : and no- 
bles and gentlemen gorge themselves with plunder, while 
women and children ask in vain for food. Titled prostitutes 
next direct the affairs of state, and women suffer at the stake 
for errors of opinion : while wives and daughters of the 
poor serfs labour in the field, seeking in vain from the mise- 
rable soils they cultivate the means of supporting life. Un- 
ceasing wars and universal poverty are accompanied by 
excessive inequality, and by the dissoluteness of manners 
that invariably attends the absence of all control on the part 
of the many, and the consciousness of the possession of un- 
limited power on the part of the few. Duchesses now pub- 
lish to the world the histories of their amours, and princesses 
of the blood are honoured by the notice of Montespans. 
Queens and kept mistresses are compagnons du voyage, 
and BrinviUiej-s furnishes poisons to enable amorous wives 
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to change their husbands. Thus, by degrees, we reach the 
period when incest ceases to he a crime, and the represen- 
tative of majesty takes his mistresses indifferently from among 
the daughters of others, or his own. The pare aux cerfs, or 
royal academy for prostitutes, maintained at the cost of rail- 
lions collected by taxes on salt and all other of the necessa- 
ries of life, next occupies the time and mind of the sovereign : 
while a du Barri holds the helm of state. Arriving at the 
period of the Revolution, we see poissardes heading insurrec- 
tions, while queens, princesses, and duchesses, are dragged 
to prison, preparatory to being made to feel the weight of the 
revolutionary axe ; and indiscriminate murder : noyades and 
fusillades : sweeps off by thousands miserable men, whose 
wives and daughters, reduced, perhaps, from affluence, are 
forced to beg their bread from door to door, or seek a refuge 
from starvation in the horrors of public prostitution. 

In nothing is the brutalizing effect of perpetual war more 
fully exhibited than in the total want of respect for female 
life or honour, that is shown in every portion of the history 
of France. The ^^bons bouchers" of Charles the Bold spare 
neither women nor children. The Bourguign.ons and At' 
magnaes spare none. The Turkish allies of France sweep 
off the women and children of Italy by thousands into cap- 
tivity. On the other hand, Diana of Poictiers is more con- 
spicuous in history than her royal, and more youthful, lover: 
and the head of the house of Bourbon is rarely mentioned but 
in company with his mistress, la belle Gabrielle: while thou- 
sands feel for the sorrows of the unhappy La Fayette, who 
would find it difficult to bestow a thought upon the unfortu- 
nate women of Milan, Mantua,or Naples, Ghent,or Bruges, 
whose husbands and sons are mowed down by thousands; 
while they themselves are made to endure the last indignities 
to which their sex is liable, and their daughters are forced to 
seek in prostitution the means of obtaining food. The his- 
tory of that unfortunate country is one of perpetual poverty; 
and a record of total inabiiily to resort for support to any but 
2L 23 
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the poor soils: and the man who derives his subsistence 
from those soils is always a barbarian : and not the less so 
because he chances to wear a cocked hat and feathers. Ex- 
treme inequality in the condition of the different portions of 
the female sex, is one of the characteristics of barbarism ; 
and in every portion of the history of France is exhibited the 
same inequality that is now shown in the poor girl who, un- 
able to purchase fuel, sleeps in the day and works by night 
in the stable that she may derive from the proximity of ani- 
mals a supply of heat, on the one hand: and the vast fortune 
of the Duchesse de Praslin, on the other.* 

If we look at the condition of the sex in the present day, 
we see the -results of perpetual war, in the fact that women 
still labour in the field : in the aversion to marriage on the 
part of the men ; and in the absolute necessity for the dot. 
An unportioned woman has no chance of marriage : while 
those who have portions see their husbands but for a moment, 
before forming a connection that is intended to last for life. 
Marriages de convenance are universal, and frequent adultery 
is the necessary consequence : while tens of thousands of wo- 
men see no immorality in the formation of temporary unioni 
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at the^fe of Longchamps while queens and prmcesses have 
palaces that count almost by dozens, and young ladies, 
just married, and become enceinte, publish the fact through 

• "The troKSitav, of MademoisellB Martignon, who is going tu many tho 
Baron dc Montmorenci, IS to coat a hundred thousand etowns (SliO,000). 
There are to be a hundred dozen of chemises , and bo on, in proporlion." — 
French Newspaper. 
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out the kingdom, to be received as cause for rejoicing by tlie 
poor maa who sees his wife or daughter dying for want of 
food. Under such circumstances, it is not extraordinary that 
in meeting three young Parisians, we should have reason 
to feel assured of the naiddle one being a bastard : that being 
the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births. 

In England, the position of the sex has been widely dif- 
ferent. More than any other portion of Europe has the soil 
of that country been exempt from the horrors of war, the 
effect of which is seen in the fact that the cottage of the la- 
bourer figures in every portion of the English landscape, 
affording the strongest evidence of the long existence of in- 
ternal peace. The husbandman bas been there exempt from 
the necessity of seeking protection within the walls of the 
town. There he has, more than in almost any part of Eu- 
rope, been enabled to economize the machinery of exchange 
by living on the land that he cultivated, and thus has saved 
the cost of transporting himself to his work, and that of trans- 
porting the products of his labour to his place of residence : 
and, still more important, he has had a place upon which he 
might bestow those hours and half hours that in France are 
necessarily wasted. He has had a home of his own, and 
having the thing, he has made the word to express the 
idea, 

In no part of Europe has the feeling of perfect individu- 
ality existed to the same extent as in England, and that it has 
there existed has been due to the fact that there, more than 
elsewhere, has internal peace existed, permitting man to place 
himself on the spot upon which his labours were to be ap- 
plied. The home of the individual man required a mistress, 
and the choice of the man was influenced, necessarily, by 
the fact that she was to be his companion in his home, dis- 
tant perhaps from the homes of other men, and that he was 
to be dependent upon her kindness and affection for the hap- 
piness of his life, and for the care of his children. Peace 
and the growth of wealth tended therefore to give to the 
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weak woman power over the siroiig man: whereas war has, 
in all ages, tended to render her his victim. 

With each step in the progress of wealth and population, 
we may see an improvement in the condition of woman, from 
the day when powerful barons contested the rights of the 
heiress of Henry I., and the poor Saxon neif was sold to 
slavery in Ireland ; and that when the daughter of Torquil 
Wolfganger presided over the revels of Front de Bccuf; 
to those in which the throne was filled by the masculine 
Elizabeth : but with the following century came a long pe- 
riod of internal war and waste, to be followed by one 
of extreme demoralization ; that of the reigns of Nell 
Gwynn and the Duchesses of Portsmouth, and Cleveland. 
Royal and noble bastards then abounded. From the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, until we approach the close of the last century, 
wealth and population gradually increased, and the people 
were better fed, better clothed, and better lodged than in any 
former period : the effect of which may be seen in the im- 
proved condition of the sex. Many of the abominations 
which marked the early years of the century had passed 
away before the commencement of the great war. Kings 
ceased to have mistresses to aid in the management of the 
affairs of state, and fleet marriages became less common. 
With that war and its enormous waste, we find, however, a 
new state of things. The^«; now become immensely rich, 
while the many become poor. The price of corn rises, and 
that of man falls. Landholders become too great to manage 
their own affairs, and they must have great tenants, with 
great farms. Cottages disappear, and almshouses become 
611ed, Labour ceases to yield food, and women seek to have 
bastards that they may obtain allowances, and tliereby obtain 
husbands. Indiscriminate intercourse becomes so common 
as in some degree to arrest the growth of population;* while 

* It was stated twelve or fifteen jcars since by a clei^man ; we think the 
Rev, Mr. Cunningham: that the morals of his pariah were improving; aiiil 
the reason given for thiK lielicf wB», that bastards iiaJ beeome more immerous, 
from which fact he inferred that indiscriminale intercourae hdd become less 
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thousands of. children perish of neglect and want of food. 
Great club-houses, and houses of prostitution increase in a 
ratio corresponding to each other, and thus we find that each 
step in the progress of war and waste : necessarily accompa- 
nied with growing inequality : is attended with a deteriora- 
tion of the condition of the sex. 

With the long continued peace and the consequent growth 
of wealth, there has been a gradual improvement in the con- 
dition of the sex, m England, but bondagers, i, e., female 
field- labourers, still figure in the leases of Northumbrian land- 
holders ; half-starved women are yet conspicuous among the 
habitues of n:in-shop5 : sales of wives with halters round 
their necks have not yet disappeared : women and girls still 
labour in coal mines, and sometimes in a state of perfect 
nudity: and adultery is not unfrequently the consequence 
of marriages in which properly and not inclination is con- 
sulted. A state of society in which exists inequality to the 
extent to which it is found in England, is not favourable to 
female honour. Heavy taxes tend to produce poverty, and 
mischievous regulations bar men from finding employment, 
and hence marriage is far less universal than it ought to be. 
Taxes and regulations tend to produce a large class with mo- 
ney to spend, and with no emploj ment for time, and hence 
a disposition for gallantry that would not otherwise exist. 
The steady and regular application of time or talent is 
the best security for morals, and that is invariably seen 
most to exist where labour yields the largest reward. All 
men would marry, if all could do so with safety to them- 
selves. In such a state of things, the exceptions are only 
sufficient to prove the rule. The universal possession of 
property is the best guarantee for the security of property; 
and the universal possession of wives and families is the best 
security for 'morals; for husbands and fathers are interested 
in the repression of every thing tending to promote immo- 
rality. 

In Scotland, improvement would appear to be less certain. 
23'" 
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There, entails increase in number. There, sheep have taken 
the place of men whose cottages have been burned, and who 
have been compelled to seek refuge within towns and cities : 
and with their homes the sex has been compelled to lose 
the pride of female honour. Glasgow presents a scene of 
wretchedness rarely equalled among civilized men, and houses 
of prostitution exist in the ratio of one to twenty-eight ! 
Such are the results of the increasing power of land, and 
diminishing power of man. 

Perpetual peace abroad and at home has given to the 
United States constantly increasing wealth, and every man 
has been thereby enabled to feel that he may marry without 
hesitation. All, therefore, do marry; and hence the rapid 
increase of population: and hence the general morality. 
Bastardy is rare. If we seek to find it, it must be among 
the people who cultivate tbe poorer soils. Thirty years 
since, it abounded among the Germans of Pennsylvania, 
who raised small crops from the heavy clay ; and then women 
laboured in the fields : but it has gradually diminished as 
population and wealth have grown, and as they bave been 
enabled to combine the inferior lime with the superior clay, 
and have thus obtained a better soil. Receding gradually, 
it may yet be found in the counties more distant from the 
city, where a scattered population still obtain small crops 
from poor soils. It may be found in all those counties in 
which poor farmers sell all their hay, and buy no lime. In 
general, however, it exists to a very small extent ; and the 
sex, respecting themselves in a higher degree, are re.specled, 
in'a degree unknown to other portions of the globe. Dowry 
is rarely thought of.* Marriages de eonvenance scarcely 

* "We buy our wives with our fortunes, or me sell ourselves to them for 
tlieir dowries. The American chooses her, or rather offers himself to her for 
her beauty, her iiitelligenoe, anil the qualities of her heart it is the only 
dovrr; wluch he seeks. Thus, while we make of tliat whu.li is most sacred 
a matter of bu^ness, tbeee traders afiect a delicacy, and an etevation of sen- 
timent, which would have done honour lo the most peiftct models of chi- 
valry." — Chevalier. 
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exist. The marriage fie is held sacred,* and all because 
each man has, or can have, his own home, within which 
he is sole master : except so far as he defers its management 
lo its mistress, whose control, within doors, is most com- 
plete; but there she stops. f Everywhere is manifested to- 
wards the sex: old and young: rich and poor: high and 
low : a degree of deference elsewhere unthought of4 They 
travel, unprotected, for thousands of miles, fearing no intru- 
sion : and encountering none of those discomforts to which 
they are exposed in every part of Europe. § With marriage, 
the task of providing for the family is assumed by the hushand ; 
and woman then is left to the performance of the duties of the 
household, and the care of her children : and everywhere the 
labour incident to the performance of those duties is lightened 
by improved machinery. || In no part of the Union, however, 
is she seen to the same advantage as in Massachusetts, where 
man derives from the cultivation of a naturally sterile soil re- 

• "You may estimatB the morality of any population, when you have ascer- 
Iniiiccl that of the women; and one cannot contemplate American soeiely 
without admiradon for die respect which there encircles Iho lie of marriage. 
The same sentiment exJEted to a libe degree among no nations of antiquity ; 
and the esisting societies of Europe, in their corruption, have not even & con- 
ception of such purity of morals." — M. de Beamaont. 

" The marriage tie is more sacred among American warknien than among 
(he middle classes of various couulriea of Europe."— CAaioHcr. 

-[■ " Not only does the American mechanic and fetmet relieve, aa much aa 
possible, his wife from all severe labour, all disa^eeahle einploymenls, but 
there is also, in relation to theni, and to women in general, a disposition to 
oblige, that is unknown among us, even in men who pique IhcmseEves upon 
cultivation of mind and literary education."— CTiEPo&r. 

t " One of the first peculiarities that must strike a foreigner in the United 
States ia the deference paid universally to the sex, without regard to rank or 
.tation."-7.!,eII. 

§ « We have allowed the administration of the customs to adopt practices 
unworthy of a civilized nation. It is inexplicable that they should have im- 
posed upon (he French, who believe themselves the most polished nation of 
the earth, rules, in virtue of wliich their wives and daughters are personally 
examined and fell, in filthy holes and comers, by female furies, These sean- 
dulous brutalities of the agents of the treasury ace inexcusable for they pro- 
duce nolhing to the revenue." — Cheoalier. 

H "The inventive spirit of the people of New England, and of their de- 
scendants throughout the Union, is displayed in the production of machlnary 
lot dconomixing the time and Ubour of their viivcs."— Chevalier. 
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turns to labour unknown to t'.iost who cultivate the prairies of 
the West: and where may be seen, congregating in thousands, 
female operatives among whom bastardy is unknown. The 
greatest of all the moral phenomena of the world is to be 
found in the city of Lowell, and the enlightened traveller 
will find in its examination abundant compensation for a fail- 
ure of his visit to Niagara.* 

With each step in our progress south, men cultivate poorer 
soils, and the power of combination diminishes; and with 
each such step the value of female labour, and the power of 
woman to provide for and defend herself, diminishes, until 
we find her and her children becoming the property of an- 
other. That all may become free, and that woman every- 
where may acquire power over her own actions, determin- 
ing for herself who she will marry and who she will not; 
that she may everywhere obtain a home in which to devote 
herself to the performance of those duties for which she was 
intended ; the happy wife becoming the mother of children 
educated to be useful to themselves, their parents, and socie- 
ty : it is essential that wealth should be permitted to increase. 
It does increase most rapidly where men cultivate the most 
fertile soils ; and that those soils may be cultivated, com- 
bination of action is indispensable. The consumer must take 
his place by the side of the producer. With each step of 
increase in the density of population, the power of combina- 
tion increases, the consumer and the producer being enabled 



* "The fadorieB at Lowell are not only on a gteal scale, bul haie heen so 
managed as to jielJ high profits, a fact which should be imprcsoed on the 
mind of every foreigner who uieita them, leat after aJmiring the sentihty ol 
manner and address of tho worn n h h Id g w ; w'th h d that he 
bad been seeing a model milt, tfgnl n didi pi y^ at a 

factory for tholr amusement"— tj tl 

" Morning and evening, and t m 1 t g tl m p g n the 

etreets, well dressed, and agaii ee g uspe d cl th 11 f h factu- 
ties, among (he vases of flowers and th h ub wb h th y ult te their 
Ecar^ and their shawls, and tb hood fg een Ik w tl wh hthyenelape 
their beads, to secure them from th h t and dust n walluilg I sa d to my- 
self. This is not Manchester." — Chivalier. 
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more and more to place themselves bj the side of each other. 
Population and wealth increase most rapidly where women 
are most chaste, and where they are most chaste they are 
most valued : whereas, where neither population nor wealth 
is permitted to increase, woman is, and must over be, a slave 
and a prostitute ; and man a barbarian, cultivating the poor- 
est soils. 

The PAST says to the sovereign of the present : " If you 
desire that woman should occupy the position for which she 
was intended by her Creator: cultivate peace." 

To the landlord it says : " If you desire that your lands 
shall become valuable : avoid war, and permit wealth to in- 
crease, that woman may be chaste and population grow." 

To the labourer it says : " If you desire that the honour of 
your wife and daughter be respected : labour to promote the 
maintenance of peace." 

To woman it says : " If you would be a happy wife, mis- 
tress of your own home, and surrounded by your children : 
love those who cultivate peace." 
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more rapidly than mouths to consume it : and with each 
addition to their number, he finds himself enabled to devote 
more and more of his attention to the study of their cha- 
racters and the formation of their minds, with a view to 
making them good sons, preparatory to their becoming 
good and useful citizens. He unites with his neighbours 
for the establishment of schools, and colleges, and libra- 
ries ; and be economizes his own expenses, that they may 
want none of the training required to enable them to 
fill, usefully to themselves and beneficially to the commu- 
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nity, the station, be it what it may, in which they shall he 
placed. The child, in turn, desires to aid the parent. 
Arrived at manhood, he remembers that in his youth his 
feelings and his rights had been respected, and he now pays 
the debt incurred in infancy, respecting in his parent the 
rights that, in his turn, he would have respected in him- 
self. 

By nothing is the progress of mankind in population and 
wealth made more manifest than by the change in the relation 
of parent and child. In the infancy of cultivation the one is 
a tyrant and the other a slave ; but with each step in the pro 
gress of civilization, we find a tendency towards equality ot 
condition, each learning more and more to regard the other 
as a companion and friend, differing in age, but equally 
labouring for the common good : the father granting to the 
son the benefit of his experience, while the son contri- 
butes as fer as in his power iies, to the performance of the 
labours required for the great object of maintaining and im- 
proving their common condition. 

The Spartans lived on the produce of the poor soils, cul- 
tivated by slaves. The child, if unfit to become a warrior, 
was destroyed. If saved, it was the property of the State. 
The parent acquired no claims upon the affections of his son, 
and the latter, arrived at maturity, felt that he had no debt 
to pay. 

In the earlier and happier days of Rome, men drew hrge 
supplies of food fi'om the rich sods and then fatheis and 
children were friends ; but with tyrinnj ibroidLomesfjrinny 
at home, and the fierce warrior is "een exercising o\er his 
son the power of life and death. Vi ith the gradual progress 
of decline, family hatreds grow, and husbands and wives, 
fathers, and sons, and daughters, are seen engiged in deadly 
strife. With each step land becomes more ind more con 
solidated, and man becomes more weak andvith eich i% 
seen the growth of family hatred Constant:ne murders 
bis son. Constans, Constantius, and Constantme contend 
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for the empire of the world : but as that empire diminishes 
in exfent, we see mothers murdering sons, and brothers de- 
posing and blinding brothers, the bitterness of hate growing 
■with the abandonment of the fertile lands, and the increasing 
worthlessness of the prize. 

Throughout Hie eastern world, where poor men cultivate 
the poorest soils, we see a perpetual series of family dis- 
cords. Fathers are deposed and blinded by their sons : 
sons are murdered by fathers : and brothers are assassi- 
nated by brothers. In the lower walks of life, we may 
see the poor Hindoo, old and unable to labour, exposed 
upon the banks of the Ganges by order of sons who, anxious 
to prevent increase in the number of useless mouths, destroy 
their own children : although surrounded by the most fertile 
lands, -waiting but for the growth of population and of 
wealth to yield ample supplies of food and of all other of 
the necessaries of life. 

I m d If ly w'th tl d' ' tion of population and 
f alth d th b d n t f tl e rich soils of the Cam- 
p n n n m ble, filled with unwilling 

dglt f dt d Ivi death for the benefit of 

wl d Ig th m 1 un ntroUed license among 

th f t t m f pi d I towns and cities, driven 
tp ttti f th pprtflf. There, too, we find 
m d and p *«> g f thers, brothers, sons, and 

ph P rty p d > here repulsion and hate, 

and where it exists family affection can but rarely find a 
place. 

In the rapidly growing Holland, and in the Netherlands of 
the middle ages, we meet a better state of things. There, 
increasing wealth facilitated the cultivation of the various 
soils, and the producer and consumer were enabled to place 
themselves side by side. Population grew, and with it the 
demand for labour. The parent saw in the child the future 
support of his age, and the child, grown to manhood, remem- 
bered the debt contracted in his youth. 
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France, always at war, ' and always poor, has restricted 
herself to the cultivation of the worst soils. Her men were 
ever in the field, engaged in the duties of their vocation: 
in the Netherlands, Germany, or Hungary : in Spain, 
Piedmont, the Milanese, Naples, or Sicily : while at home 
their wives were the prey of bands of ecorckeurs, and of rob- 
bers of every nation, invited alternately by the Bourguignon 
and the Jirmagnac : the Leaguer and the royalist : the sove- 
reign and the rebellious noble. Of the children who were 
bom, a large proportion perished in their infancy. Wealth 
and population were sometimes stationary, while at other 
times they went backward. At others, they advanced, yet 
slowly : and the result of a long series of ages is, that she 
presents still to view a scattered population engaged in cul- 
tivating the poorest soils. The feeling of "home" has had 
no existence. The foundling hospital repeats the story of 
Sparta. Few children are born, and of them but one-half 
attain maturity, then to be taken fiom their parents, to seek, 
in the fields of Germany, of Russia, or of Algeria, the mean* 
of subsistence : and that at the moment when the habits of 
life are to become fixed. The parent hopes little from the 
son, whose iirst duty is to that portion of society which governs 
the rest, and calls itself "the State." He does, therefore, 
little for him. He gives him hard work, and no instruction.* 

■ " Frueslity in PJanlcs, with the (nbouring classes, is the effect of necessl- 
Ij more than virtue. Druiikeniiess is common, and temperance is almost a 
stranger to them. In the country it is nearly as baJ ; nine out of ten of Ihe 
little farmers who come to this market, Wednesdays snd Saturdays, and par- 
ticularly at tho fairs, return home io a slate of jnloiication. The life led by 
them when on military duty, from the age of twenty to twenty-eight, most 
certainly demoralizes them. * • To present the increase and (esaen the 
elnle of disorder into which the greater part of the labouring class and me- 
chanics of Nantes has fallen, a number of raasler tradesmen and proprietors 
of factories will not employ Uiose men who do not agree to allow a certain 
sum weekly to be retained from tiieir wages for the use of the wife and fami- 
ly The example spreads, and will, no douhl, become more general ; but this 
circumstance also shows forth, in strong cobitrs, the immoral state of the 
working class in France." — Report on La Loiii InferUurt, by H. Newman, II. 
B. M. Consul, io tin CommissiimeT) on Ihe Poor Lava, 
24 
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The son, in turn, remembers the lessons of his youth. He 
neglects his parent, and tyrannizes over his child.* As a 
natural consequence, crime in families abounds. Poverty 
instigates to murder, and parents perish by the hands of chil- 
dren by descent or marriage : wives by those of husbands, 
and husbands by those of wives, to an extent unknown in 
the other countries of Europe : the natural result of unceasing 
war and waste. It is not, however, to the lower sphere of 
life alone that we must look for such events. Extreme in- 
equality of condition tends to the production of crime among 
the highest as well as among the most lowly. The starving 
wretch seeks food on the highway, while the marshal seeks 
in the plunder of cities the means with which to indulge his 
passion for display. Both are equally criminal, and both 
equally the offspring of war. The world now rings with the 
Pras/m tragedy, but thousands of cases less patent to the 
world, might be produced to show how small is the extent 
to which the feeling of attachment to home, or family, exists 
throughout the population of France. The system forbids 
its existence., 

England has grown rich and populous. She has cultivated 
far better soils, and there has the feeling of attachment to 
home and family been more fully exhibited than in most other 
portions of Europe. Nevertheless, the provisions for main- 
taining the concenlration of land, by which the progress of 
cultivation has been so much arrested, have equally tended 
to discourage the growth of harmony in families. The father 
feels himself a life-renter, and he is jealous of the rights of 
his son. The son watches the movements of his father, and 
a chancery injunction stays the parent engaged in the com- 

•"EiperiencB proves thai most workmen, wlio are fathers of femilies, will 
oiili/ coascnt to send their ihiliiien to scknal during iki years whea they can earn 
abioMely nothing, and Ihnl the; are withdrawn as soon as their vteali arms 
nili enable tjiem to earn a few ceniimei, and that it is to this deplorable abuse 
of paternal power, goaded by poverty, Ihat wesliould altribtile the moral and 
phjaca! wealttiess that ia Itcto exhibited at all stages of life." — J!cpor( of the 
Prefect of ike D^partmcni of Ike h^.rUu 
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mission of acts of waste. Younger sons see in the eiJer 
brother a rich man, made so by tfie accidtnt ot piiontj of 
birth, and they feel themselves to be poor and dependent on 
his bounty. Wives become poor at the death of husbands, 
while sons are made rich. Mothers of great ions spend their 
last years in the great almshouse for decayed nobles, Hamp- 
ton Court.* The system retards the development of the 
powers of the earth, and the growth of intellect : and pre- 
vents the existence of family affection : and all because it 
tends to the maintenance of inequality of condition. To 
that inequality it is due that we see so great a body of the 
"uneasy class" of younger sons side by side with vast 
wealth. Thence arises the general thirst for office among 
men whose abilities would qualify them to work with advan- 
tage to themselves, their families, and their countrymen, 
were a way opened for them ; but who are compelled to soli- 
cit favours at home, or to seek in the cultivation of the poor 
soils of Canada or of Australia that support which would be 
afforded in vast abundance by the rich, but undivided and 
therefore undeveloped, soils at home. Sli)l more strongly is 
this the case in Scotland. There, entails abound. Through- 
out half the kingdom the rich soils lie unimproved, while 
poor men cultivate the poor ones, Scotchmen emigrate in 
shoals to Canada ; some of their own motion, but thousands 
at the order of their landlords, in whose hands accumulate 
immense estates, while impoverished daughters and sisters, 
reared to affluence and unable to work, hide their diminished 
heads in poor villages, thankful if their little allowances suf- 
fice to preserve them from starvation. Family pride abounds ; 
but there, as everywhere, the affection of the family is in the 
inverse ratio of its pride — or vanity. 

Throughout Great Britain, restrictions on land have tended 
to render man superabundant, and to compel him to seek 

* Such was the esse with the lady who was mother to Lords Wellingtoa, 
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employment from manufacturers whose markets were uncer- 
tain, and whose wages were not unfrequently altogether sus- 
pended. Labour has overflowed, and wives have been compel- 
led to abandon the care of their families, and to seek support 
in factory and colliery work : while children have been taxed 
far beyond their powers, to produce wages to be expended 
in dissipation by their parents. The history of both wives 
and children, as developed in the recent reports to Par- 
liament, is an awful one, and tends to show how abso- 
lutely the feelings of family affection may be blunted by the 
working of an unsound system. Throughout the whole 
island, there is now an universal demand for more wages 
and less work : and Parliament, which has already interfered 
to compel the parents to do that which parental affection has 
failed to prompt them, is now called upon to interfere between 
the employer and the employed, of all ages ; while the former 
sees ruin in the prospect of any reduction in the labours of 
the latter. That such interferences should be needed is evi- 
dence abundant of the unsoundness of the system to which 
it owes its rise. Were man permitted to develope the powers 
of the earth, he would acquire power over his own actions, 
and would then determine for himself the hours of labour, 
without the aid of Parliament. Every step towards perfect 
freedom in the actual possessor of land is a step towards 
freedom in man. The fruits of the tree of Scotch and Eng- 
lish entails are agricultural paupers, starving operatives, over- 
worked children, and "uneasy" ladies and gentlemen — 
younger brothers and sisters. 

In the United States, where all marry, aU see the increase 
in the numbers of their famihes without alarm. The growih 
of wealih so far exceeds that of population, that the demand 
for labour is constantly in advance of the supply. In addi- 
tion to the natural increase the immigration from abroad grows 
with each successive year, and the demand advances with its 
growfii,for each produceris a consumer: and each makes him- 
self a market for much of the productsof his own labour, while 
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consuming a portion of the products of his neighbours. Such 
is even now tlie case, but it would have been at all limes still 
more strongly felt had not the erroneous policy of Englaad 
forced men to seek the west who might have been so much 
more advantageously employed in the east. With each step in 
their progress, men cultivate better soils, obtaining increased 
returns to labour: and hence the steady increase in the quan- 
tity of the comforts and conveniences of life at the command 
of the labourer, accompanied with a steady increase in the 
inducement to the exertion of the physical and mental facul- 
ties. The father works that the children may be clothed 
and educated, and when the proper time arrives they work 
for themselves, but not till then. How great are the exer- 
tions of parents for the education of their children may be 
seen from the fact that in the public schools of New York 
maybe found one-fourthof the whole population of the state: 
while in the libraries belonging to those schools may be found 
twelve hundred thousand volumes, accumulated in about a 
dozen years, and now accumulating at the rate of a hundred 
thousand in each year : and were concentration on the rich soils 
possible,thenumlDerwould soon be doubled. How small is the 
labour required from children of immature years maybe seen 
in the fact that in the mills of Lowell, there are none below 
twelve, while but seven per cent, are below seventeen : where- 
as in England, before the iate interferences, no less than 
thirty-six per cent, were below the latter age, while many 
were of such exceedingly tender years as to render their long 
continued employment in the manner described destructive 
of all power of development ; and hence the numerous crip- 
ples. Such, likewise, is the case in France, in some of 
whose manufacturing departments, almost two-fifths are ex- 
empted from the conscription because of bodily ailments.* 

* " The paupers are described aa conaisdng of weaveta, unable at times lo 
support tlicir familios, and wholly chargeable to public or private charily in 
case of illness, Bcarcily, or discharge from worit ; of workmen, ignorant, impro- 
vident, lirutified by debauchery, or enervated by manufacturing labour, and 

2N 24* 
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If we compare with the coal mines of England those of 
Pennsylvania, we see similar differences. In the first, we 
see girls and boys, sometimes of very tender age, and some- 
times working together in a state of absolute nudity ; whereas, 
in the second, we see few boys, and none but those that are 
fnlly competent to the labour at which they are employed. In 
no part of the world, therefore, are children so soon fitted to 
provide for themselves, because in none is the parent in so 
great a degree the companion of the child ; and consequently 
in none are the faculties of the latter so early developed. In 
the relation of parent and child there exists, therefore, the 
strongest tendency to harmony, while in that of the children 
with each other there is little room for cause of difference. 
In the eye of the law, all are equal. If there be property to 
be divided, any inequality of division must be a consequence of 
fiivour on the part of the parent, whose control over that property 
is, as it should be, absolute : and all have therefore reason to 
cultivate his good opinion. Throughout the whole country, 
thereprevails, however, a feeling of independence, andacon- 
sciousness of ability to rise, which forbid that sons should ve- 
getate while waiting for the division of the father's land : and 
there is, consequently, less of what is sometimes termed 
"waiting for dead men's shoes," and less wrangUng about 
the partition of estates than in any country of the world: 
although the amount now annually divided is fully equal to 
that of the United Kingdom, if not even greater. 

With each step in the passage from the poor to the fertile 
soils, man acquires more power over his own actions, and 
a more perfect consciousness of his rights, accompanied by 
a corresponding sense of his duties. As the power of con- 
centration and of combination of action increases, labour is 

tiabilually aaable (o eupport Iheir families^ of agci] persons, prematurely in- 
firm, and abandDDeJ by iJieir cbildren; of cbililren and orphans, a great num- 
ber of whom labour under iiicurabJe disease or defortnitjf ; and of numerous fa- 
DiUles of hereditary paupers and beggars heaped Cogelher in loathsome cellars 
and garrets, and for the moat part subject to infirtnities, and addicted to brutal 
vice and depravity. S'ee VjUeneune : Ecrmontic Chretiemu. 
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more largely paid : and each step is mai'ked by an increase 
in the power of the parent to perform his duties to the child, 
and a diminishing necessity on the part of the child for the 
performance of those duties, in case of death or accident to 
the parent : while each is marked by an increasing power 
on the part of the child to aid the parent, and a diminishing 
necessity on that of the latter for depending on such aid. 
Their union becomes more and more voluntary, and is, 
therefore, on both sides, more and more marked by the per- 
formance of duties, and the respect for rights. 

The PAST says to the parent of the present : "If you de- 
sire to do justice to all your children : strive for the main- 
tenance of peace. With peace come wealth and the cultiva- 
tion of the more fertile soils : and with them comes the 
division of land, by aid of which your sons and daughters 
will be enabled to marry and settle near you, and you will 
be surrounded by happy families of children and grand- 
children." 

To the children it says ; " If you desire to remain with 
your parents, and to have your children, in turn, remain 
with you : strive for the maintenance of peace." 

To all it says: "Family affection is inconsistent with 
war, and preparation for war : for with these come taxes, 
and poverty, and dispersion over the poor soils of the 
earth." 
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CONCENTRATION AND CENTRALIZATION. 

The people of the Happy Valley commenced the work of 
cultivation on the sides of the hills by which it was shut in 
from the world. Could we have had a view of them in the 
early stages of the settlement, we should have seen a few fami- 
lies on the various sides, north, south, east, and west, cidti- 
vating the thin soils, and deriviag from their labour a slender 
subsistence, while below the rich soils were covered with 
magnificent trees, through which rolled a beautiful stream. 
Intercourse between the families must have been impossible, 
except by keeping round the sides of the hills, themselves 
very frequently indented by ravines also filled with trees, and 
hence all intercourse must have been attended with severe 
labour. By slow degrees we find them, however, working 
downward, and all looking inward toward the banks of the 
little stream. Population increases and cultivation extends 
itself, and the young people desire to meet together ; and 
marriages take place ; and exchanges arise ; and places of 
exchange are needed; and farmer's sons become black- 
smiths and tanners, and shoemakers, and tailors, and hatters, 
and carpenters, and masons, and weavers ; and thus, by 
degrees, a town arises : and now we see a little community 
perfect in itself, and capable of advancing in civilization 
were it to have intercourse with none other in the world. 

If now we enter the home of one of these happy farmers, 
we find him also turning his eyes inward. His wife, his 
children, his farm, his cattle, and his house, sfand first in his 
thoughts. In these it is that he finds his happiness. We 
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should, however, greatly err if we supposed the man whose 
thoughts are thus concentrated upon his home to be inca- 
pable of associating with his fellow men, or to be in any degree 
incapacitated for so doing. On the contrary, it is because 
of his combination with them that he is enabled to exercise 
the power of concentration. The miller is near him, and he 
is not obliged to travel abioadwith his grain when he desires 
to ha^e It converted into flour His near neighbours are 
the tanner, the shoennker, the hatter and the butcher, and 
he 1^ m the habit of daily inteicourse wiih them. He dis- 
cusses with them and with others of his fellow- citizens, the 
laying out of t oads , the arrangements of the Utile and grow- 
ing town , the building of churches ; the institution of 
schools and httle libraries for his children, and the formation 
of a library for iheir own joint use : and he combines with 
them in all the arrangements for the maintenance of perfect 
security of person and property ; for the settlement of differ- 
ences that may arise among their fellow- citizens ; for the col- 
lection of the contributions required for the making of roads 
and for other purposes ; and for a vast variety of other mat- 
ters interesting to the community at large. Combination 
tends to promote security and the growth of wealth, and 
wealth enables him daily more and more to concentrate his 
thoughts upon his home, and its occupants : and this concen- 
tration, in its turn, promotes the growth of wealth, by enabling 
him daily more and more to reflect upon the measures neces- 
sary to the advancement of the common good: to devote his 
leisure in aid of those less fortunate than himself: to acquire 
knowledge by the study of nature, or of books : and thus still 
further to advance the interests of the society of which he 
has the happiness to be a member. The labours incident 
to the performance of the genera! business of the society 
are light, for they are divided among all; and they cost little, 
for they are performed by the men who have themselves to 
contribute towards its payment. All work and all pay, and 
hence the work and the pay fall lightly upon each. 
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With each step in the extension of cultivation over the 
fertile soils towards the foot of the hill, the return to labour 
increases, and means are obtained for carrying the work of 
cultivation upwards towards the hill-top. Rich lands, 
whose soil is the accumulation of centuries, furnish pasture 
for fine herds of cattle. Manure abounds, for the consumer 
has taken his place by the producer. The miller, the black- 
smith, and other mechanics, exchange their products with the 
farmer, whose horses are rarely on the road, but almost always 
at the plough : and thus, from day to day, and hour to hour, 
the power of man over land, and over himself, is seen to 
grow, and with each step grows his love of home. 

If, now, we place ourselves on the hill-top, we may look 
down into other valleys hke the first. In each the work of 
cultivation has commenced on the hill-side : and in each we 
see the eyes of its inhabitants turned downwards towards the 
rich lands that occupy the centre of the little settlement. In 
each we see the attention of all turned inwards towards their 
homes, and their common home. In each we see the growth 
of wealth marked by the extension of cultivation up- 
wards, and in each we see the gradual advance of roads 
towards the hill, or mountain, top : and among all the com- 
munities of all these little vaileys, we see a tendency towards 
the estabhshmenf of communication with each other, for 
purposes of trade, and for facilitating operations of common 
interest. 

If, now, we take a bird's-eye view of these various commu- 
nities, we shall see in each an infinite number of little pyra- 
mids, with heights proportioned to their breadth and deplh. 
With the extension of the breadth of cultivation we have seen 
it rising in its height until it has advanced far up the steep 
hill-side ; and on all sides we see it rising higher as it 
sinks deeper into the fertile soils of the valley below. In 
each we see a variety of schools surmounted by an aca- 
demy for the more advanced : and that, as wealth and popu- 
lation shall increase, and academies shall become more nu- 
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raerous, and as the love of knowledge sinks deeper into their 
souls, to be itself surmounted by a college. In each we see 
the little associations for purposes of general interest to the 
various sections of the valley, surmounted by a general one 
assembled in the little town, the common centre of attraction 
to the whole people. 

With the establishment of intercourse among these little 
communities, the tendency to union, so well begun in each, 
is seen to spread. Each grows in wealth and population, 
and intercourse becomes more frequent ; and next we find 
them all combining for the making of roads, or canals, the 
founding of colleges, and other works calculated to promote 
the common good. The union becomes more complete : and 
rules are adopted for the determination of the relations of the 
several communities, and of those of the members of each, 
with each other : and thus hy degrees a government is formed. 
General laws now embrace the whole of the various societies 
constituting this new pyramid, which now stirmoimts the 
whole. 

If we now look down again into the several societies, we 
shall see that to tlieir members the importance of these laws 
diminishes with distance. First stands the home. Next, 
the common home of the original community: and, lastly, 
tl g alh n fthe several communities. In the first, each 
hnl 1 h f u e of happiness. In the second, he finds 
m an fa m t ng that happiness, by combination wilh 
I hb f the maintenance of the roads in daily use 

bj h m If and tl m ; for the support of schools required by 
\ h Id n tl e 1 brary required for himself, and the church 

q d by h fam jy. In the third, he combines with more 
1 t nt n hb for the maintenance of roads which he 

so n t n d for the regulation of affairs of general 

t t by wl h he may at times be atTected : whereas in 
th ulat n f those of his own little community he has a 
dal) nd h ly terest: and in those of his own home, one 
th t 1 diiy nor night. 
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General laws are formed, but local rcgulstioiis remain un- 
louched : and thus each little communily preserves its perfect 
individuality, rendered more perfect by union with its neigh- 
bours ; for the union of all adds to the power of each for the 
maintenance of the perfect security essential to the growth 
of wealth and population, and the further extension of culti- 
vation. Each has now its own government for all matters 
appertaining to its members, while each submits to general 
rules for the conduct of their people towards those of the ad- 
jacent communities. The base of each widens, and their 
relations with each other become more intimate, as better 
soils are taken into cultiyation : and with each step their 
power of union and their strength increase ; yet concentra- 
tion within the limits of each becomes more and more com- 
plete. Each now has churches of various denominations. 
Each has high schools, and preparatory schools. Each has 
the fashioner and the producer by the side of each other. 
Each sees to its own roads and bridges, and each has its lo- 
cal court for the settlement of differences among its people. 
The machinery of ali this is simple, and the cost is light ; for 
those who look to the affairs of the community do so in the 
intervals of their own employments : and as the people deter- 
mine for themselves whom and what they will pay, they de- 
sire to have little waste. In time, twenty, thirty, fifty, or a 
hundred of these little communities, at first scattered over 
the land, and separated by broad tracts of forest, and deep 
and rapid rivers running through the most fertile lands ; or 
by hills and mountains: are brought into connection with 
each other : and these numerous little pyramids now form a 
great pyramid, or State. Perfect concentration, however, still 
exists. Local rules slill govern local interests, and local 
judges decide local differences. Local roads and bridges 
are made under the direction of local officers: and local mills, 
and shops, and factories, furnish the producer with mouths to 
consume on the ground the various products of the earth. 
The State, thus formed, is neighbour to another little State : 
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and with the further growth of population and wealth inter- 
course arises, and a new union is now formed ; each, however, 
still preserving its local organization and its laws, so far as 
regards the interest of its own people, but adopting such as 
may be deemed equitable in relation to those of their own 
State with those of the other. Each grows again : and within 
each the little pyramids rise, increasing in height, and 
breadth, and density : and again arise new unions with other 
and more distant little States ; and with each step wealth and 
population advance more rapidly. The great union acquires 
strength from the increasing strength of the various parts of 
which it is composed ; and the little unions acquire it, be- 
cause of the perfect concentration of their local concerns, by 
means of which each is lefl to determine for itself what to do, 
and what to omit doing, in regard to its own business : and 
to do it by persons selected by themselves, and to do it eco- 
nomically. With each step in their progress of wealth and 
population, there is in each little community an increasing 
number of persons possessing each his own land, and his oton 
house, upon which he concentrates his exertions for his own 
physical improvement ; and Ms own wife, and Ms own chil- 
dren, in whom centre his hopes of happiness : and for the 
promotion of whose ease, and comfort, and enjoyment, he 
is at ail times anxious to exert his physical and intellectual 
faculties. The machine is simple. It moves of itseF, for 
each man moves his share. The work is done, yet it is 
difficult to see by whom. The labour is light, for it is 
done by many. The strength is great : for it has the form 
which all matter tends to take, and which is, consequently, 
the most natural. Its power of resistance is great. Its power 
of motion is small, and hence its tendency to peace. 

Such is concentration. Opposed thereto is centralization. 
The one looks inward, and tends to promote a love of home 
and of quiet happiness, and a desire for union ; facilitating 
the growth of wealth and the preparation of the great machine 
of production, and enabhng roan acquire a love of books 
2 25 
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and a habit of independent thought and action. Here each 
man minds his own business, and superintends the applica- 
tion of the proceeds of his ovm labour. Centralization, on 
the contrary, looks outward, and tends to promote a love of 
war and discord, and a disrelish for home and its pursuits, 
preventing the growth of wealth, and retarding the prepara- 
tion of the great machine. Under it men are forced to move 
in masses, governed by ministers, and generals, and admi- 
rals : and the habit of independent thought or action has no 
existence. Here no man is permitted to mind his own busi- 
ness, and no man controls the application of the proceeds of 
his labour. The State manages every thing, and the State 
is composed of those whose profits are derived from manag- 
ing the affairs of others. 

Throughout the world has existed a tcmiency to the con- 
centration of man, as may be seen by studying the progress 
of Attica and of Greece generally : of the cities of Latium : 
of those of the Netherlands, and of India : but in the early 
periods of the history of man, he is seen, uniformly to have 
been exceedingly poor, and compeOed to depend for subsist- 
ence on the poorest soils ; as witness eastern Argolis, so early 
abandoned : and hence the perpetual contests in Greece for 
the possession of little tracts of land capable of yielding food. 
In this fact may be found the cause of the difficulty of general 
association, seen invariably in the early periods of society : 
and to this may be traced the existence of power on the one 
hand, and that of slavery on the other. Individual power 
over bodies of men has been, at all times, and in all nations, 
attended by contests for the exercise of that power. Poverty 
tends thus to produce foreign war, to increase poverty, and 
to produce the concentration of land : and this, in turn, tends 
to produce civil war, to augment poverty, and to increase 
the appetite for foreign wars ; as is shown in the histories of 
all countries, but especially in those of Greece, Rome, and 
France. It was reserved for later times, when wealth, mate- 
rial and intellectual, more abounded ; and when men could 
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occupy better soils than those of Attica and the eastern slope 
of Argolis, to exhibit the gradual formation of a community 
in a manner perfectly natural, and almost undisturbed by 
foreign or domestic wars. 

Prance has never, from the days of Clevis, exhibited any 
materia! tendency to the concentration of man, or of wealth 
upon land : or of the affections of man upon either wife or 
family. In the early period of her history, we find barons in- 
numerable, engaged in collecting men and taxes, for the pur- 
pose ofcarryingthem forth from their territories, to spread ruin 
among their neighbours. For a brief period, we find nobles 
and sovereigns granting charters to cities and towns, to en- 
able them to acquire power to become centres of their various 
neighbourhoods, and thus to bring the consumer to the side 
of the producer. Perpetual war and desolation enfeeble the 
towns and they gradually lose the few privileges they have 
obtained, and the consumer and producer are again separated. 
Great nobles and kings are next seen gathering together all 
of men and wealth that can be commanded, and carrying 
them forth into Italy and Spain, Germany and the Nether- 
lands : there to be employed in the acquisition of power over 
the wealth of other men. The great city of Paris : great be- 
cause alone capable of affording the slightest protection to 
person and property, and therefore the resort, from all parts 
of the kingdom, of those who had been plundered and de- 
sired to plunder in turn : fares like the rest, and loses its pri- 
vileges. If the reader desire now to see and understand the 
process by which poverty has been maintained in France, 
and the causes why she still continues to cultivate poor soils, 
he may study the history of that city in the reigns of Charles 
VI. and VII., and then satisfy himself what must have been 
the condition of the lesser cities of Amiens and Beauvais, 
Aix and Thoulouse. The rights of the people have had no 
existence. The right to labour, even, was deemed to be 
held of the crown, and crown and nobles made themselves 
the conduits by which the population and wealth of the 
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kingdom were passed to foreign coimljies. With the excep- 
tion of a feeble attempt to establish local courts in opposi- 
tion to the parliament of Paris, we meet, for centmies, with 
no attempt at the local concentration of either man or power 
in any portion of the kingdom. Every thing had to go forth 
from the place of production in payment of the taUle, and the 
thousand other taxes : and the people were corveeable t vo- 
lonU, to make the roads by which it was to pass out. With 
the Revolution was swept away the very shadow of local 
administration. From that moment, every thing went forth, 
to every part of Europe, and on the seas and oceans by 
which it was surrounded.* Conscriptions were anticipated, 
and boys of sixteen were torn from their mothers' arms. 
None remained at home but the blind, the halt, and the lame, 
and the stunted; and thus was France exhausted. The 
little pyramids had never risen, and the great ones could 
not rise. Paris and the Emperor stood alone, columns in the 
desert, and on the first attack both toppled over. 

From that hour to the present every thing has continued to 
go forth from the land to Paris, there to be distributed and 
exported by means of armies and fleets ; or in the payment for 
luxuries consumed by kings, and princes, and nobles, and 
gentleman, and financiers, and all others of the class who 
live by managing the business of others. Seventy per cent, 
of the whole revenue of the land-owner in this manner goes 
forth in the payment of taxes and interest ; and hence it is 
that the kingdom exhibits throughout a dreary flat, occupied 
by a poor people who scratch the poorest soils, and who 
pretend to the exercise of no single right ; being still, in 
fact, though not in theory, tuilleable et corvieable d, merci ei 
a mis&ricorde. Prefects, and mayors, and deputies, and depu- 
ties' assistants : all are provided for them. If the bridge re- 
quires to be rebuilt, it is to be done, or not done, for, and 

* «iBat France got rlriink with Llooi] to vomit orime, 
And hl&l have her saturniilia iicen 
To Freedom's cause, in cuery ago anJ eXiiae^—Bgi/ni. 
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not by, them. If the road requires repair, orders therefor 
must come from Paris. If the mine proprietor desire to 
open his coal, he must solicit permission at Paris, and pay 
for it. If the baker desires to open a shop, he must seek 
permission, and pay for it. Local institutions have no exist- 
ence. Local expenditure has none. Local manufactures, 
or local unions, or local action of any kind, have none. 
They can have none, for the whole product of the kingdom, 
except what is needed for the absolute support of life, is 
11 d p by ffi f the crown, to pass by every 

hann i f P h t tl t may be forced out to Alge- 

a f tl bj g t n f Abd el-Kader ; to Spain, to pro- 
m t n n wh h fh people have no interest ; to 

Lgypt d 1 h t p knowledge of olden times 

a d fh lyph whl th people at large are imable to 

ad w t th n 1 n ag ; to create picture galleries 

f a p pi n h If f vh m ar& forced to obtain bread- 
tklt thmfnt ton: and, in short, by every 

m fh t n b d d dnve it forth from the land, 

dp tl t of man or of wealth in any 

portion of the kingdom. The system grows with what it 
feeds on. Under the government of the Restoration, a 
thousand millions sufficed. Gradually it rose to twelve, 
thirteen, fifteen, and now even sixteen hundred millions are 
insufficient ; yet at this moment, when people pay for the 
privilegeof abandoning lands they have not means to cultivate, 
we see complaints that the sovereign has not yet been ena- 
bled to provide the proper retiring pensions for ministers. 
Such being the system, we feel disposed to believe with M. 
Rubickon," that the government must eventually become pro- 
prietor of the whole soil of France. That time arrived, and 
it seems likely soon to arrive, the whole kingdom will pre- 
sent a dead level of serfdom, preparatory to the recom- 
s of France, recently publishetl by order of the 
26* 
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menceraent of troubles similar to those which marked the 
close of the last centnry. 

Louis Philippe is called the Napoleon of peace. His 
only claim to the title is that he has not himself made war 
in Europe. The French people do not desire war, nor have 
they ever desired it. The peace of Europe has been per- 
petually disturbed by sovereigns of France, who have 
ruined the people over whom they presided. Louis Philippe 
has not made war in Europe, but around him everywhere he 
has promoted war ; and he is now exhausting France, and 
rendering her poor and turbulent, preparatory to becoming 
revolutionary. He has restored to the people no one right 
of which they had been deprived ; but he has deprived them 
of rights, and of the power to protect themselves, by iu- 
creased demands for men and money to go forth from France, 
The thing which is called in France centralization is the re- 
verse of concentration. .The latter tends to enable men to 
cultivate better soils, and to unite for the purpose of govern- 
ing themselves. The former, to compel men to abandon good 
soils and fly to poor ones ; and to submit to being governed 
by others. Some little concentration exists in Paris, and hence 
the necessity for bringing it under the control of cannon. 

Peace at home, and the consequent growth of wealth and 
population, have tended to produce local concentration in 
England ; but that tendency has been, and still is, neutral- 
ized by a thousand opposing influences. Towns and cities 
have corporations, with privileges exercising strong repulsive 
tendencies. Parliament centralizes the power of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, within the walls of St. Ste- 
phen's, that it may devote itself more advantageously to 
the management of the affairs of the world, and thus expel 
the population and the wealth that might be advantageously 
employed at home. The bank centralizes the money power, 
that it may promote the expulsion of the wealth that escapes 
the government, in loans to Russia and Mexieo, Indiana and 
!Uinois:inmakingbanksin Australia, and railroads in France 
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-ind India The bar centralizes legal power in London, that 

fwmyq Igf to be invested in govem- 

tl tl t pjl dt th maintenance of fleets and 

Th uf t t lize capital in Manchester 

d bt kp t iJi t th y y supply cheap cloths to 
f t tl t Id b efit themselves and Eng- 

I d m h 1 g ly w th y permitted to place the 

m d tl ] rod b> tl side of each other. The 
1 d w 1 h t t be expended in London, 

P It ly 1 fth J expended where they had 

b p d d th y 1 1 h given more and better food 
tht t d tth mseJf. He centralizes the 

I m k p w th 1 ! of himself and his fellows, 
tl t ! m ) 11 h 1 d t h g! prices to the road-makers. 

E y tl g t d t I 1 ze itself in London; and 

h t fl t I t 11 re created, while nothing 

g t th g t k f placing the whole people 
d t t d d tl k for themselves. Hence it is 
tl t m h b d p n the relations of ihe peo- 

pl f Sj P t g ! d It ly with each other, and so 
Itl p th fth p pi fJE.ngIandamong themselves. 
H t t Ih t b ! p s are established abroad, 

M t h 1 b h Id h me is scarcely taught Ihe 

t f D ty H t , the care bestowed upon 

tl g I Am by people surrounded by starv- 

g p t d h If 1 th d ] bourers. 

T! t 1 y f tit in England, as in France, 
is to cause men to mind the business of others, and to 
neglect their own ; to cause them to look froin Jiome : and 
hence it is that "ships, commerce, and colonies" is the 
motto of England. She is now turning her attention towards 
home ; and men are finding that if they would continue to 
have rents they must make roads and improve their lands ; 
and that every such investment yields twice or thrice the 
rate of interest afforded by other modes in which labour can 
be employed. Even this, however, is done in a manner 
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tending to concentrate weallh in a few hands. Iron masters, 
railroad kings, and great landlords, grow rich: while the 
mass of little capitalists are ruined by a speculation that 
owes its origin to the centralization of power in the hands 
of great bankers, and great legislators. Concentration is, 
however, taking the place of centralization, and cotton mills 
are closed as railroads are made. Food will become 
cheaper, and clothing less cheap ; and other nations may 
be permitted to place the consumer by the side of the pro- 
ducer. When that time shall arrive, we shall see the ter- 
mination of the system of government commissions for the 
centralization of power in the hands of the few, who charge 
themselves with the management of the affairs of others : 
paying themselves largely for the work. 

In the growth of the United States, we have the exempli- 
fication of the natural system. At first we find a few scat- 
tered settlements gradually approaching each other; they 
form states, and the states at length form a union, growing 
from year to year by the addition of new states ; yet towns, 
counties, and states preserve each their local administration 
and government, managing their own affairs in their own 
way : and leaving to the general association little more than 
the management of the affairs of the whole body with otiier 
bodies beyond their limits. 

In Massachusetts, the oldest of the States, this exemplifi- 
cation is by far the most complete. Concentration of man, 
of wealth and power, and of the human affections, exists 
to a degree unequalled in the world: and hence the small 
amount of business that devolves upon the public servants. 
Wealth tends to stay at home, and to be invested where it is 
produced ; and hence the rapid advance in prosperity. 
Passing south and west, we find diminishing concentration : 
diminishing power in the people to assert their right to 
manage their own affairs in their own way : and increasing 
power in their deputies to compel them to manage those 
affairs in the way dictated by others. In no part of the 
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world, however, do the people do so much for themselves, 
and in no part is it so well and so cheaply done, as in the 
United States at large.* 

The result of the three systems is as follows : 
The product of the thirfy-five millions of the people of 
France is about $1400,000,000, of which those charged with 
the administration of the affairs of the nation take almost a 
fourth, or ten dollars a head. That of the twenty-eight mil- 
lions of theUnited Kingdom is about $1800,000,000, of which 
those charged ^vith the management of affairs of Church and 
State, take about a sixth, or ten dollars a head. That of 
the twenty-one millions of the people of the United States 
exceeds $2000,000,000, of which the various governments, 
local and general, county and city, take about a forty-eighth 
part, or two dollars a head.f The product and divJKion per 
head are, therefore, as follows : 

rnrtlucl. Laliour Eiiil Capital. Govpnimpnl 

France ... 40 - - 30 - - JO 

GreatBrilain and Ireland . 64 - - - 54 . - .10 

United SlaWs - . 95 - 93 - - 3 

In the first, the people leave all to the government, which is 
largely paid, and nothing is done for them. In the second, the 
people do much, but much is left to the government, and 

' " Of all nations Ibia ia perhaps the one whoso governuienl affords the 
least scope for glory. None has the burden of directing her. It ia her nature 
and her passion to go !>yhereal£ The conduct of aSaita does not depend upon 
a certain number of persona ; it is tlie work of ail. The efK>rls are universal; 
and any individual impulse would only iuteriere with the general movement. 
In this country political abjli^ canatsts not in doing, bat in standing off and 
letting alone. Magnificent ia the spectacle of a vihole people moving and go- 
verning itself; — but nowhere do individuals appear bo small." — De Beamiioia. 
■j- The taxes were thus estimated by M. Chaialiey, ton years since, for tlie 
Slate of New York : 

Federal taxes §1 40 

Stale taies 19 

County tax ....... 31 

Local school-las ...... 9 

ind the vniiHion fium 
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somethins; is done In the last the people do almost every 
fling, and kave little to the government, which is slightly 
pud, dnd e\eiy thing is done. The first looks altogether 
ibroad, ind cultnates the worst soils at home. The second 
looks veiy much abroad, and cultivates a vast amount of poor 
soils at home The third concentrates its energies at home, 
and passes as ripidly as it can from the poor to the better 
soils, and labour is every day more largely rewarded. With 
concentntioQ, the production would be greatly increased, 
^vhile the nece-'sify for government would be lessened : be- 
cause the powPt oi self-government would be increased. 

The great prospeiity of tbe people of the United States 
IS umfoimh attiibuted to their abundance of fertile soils. 
Theyha\e been supposed to be receiving wages for their 
labour, plub the excess that elsewhere would be absorbed as 
rent. Forced, however, to squander their labours over the 
poor soils of the we*!!, and to use a \ a<it amount of the infe- 
rior machinerj of exchange, they appear to have been re- 
ceiving only wages minus the piofitsof the capital which has 
been wastet! in subjecting to cultivation pooi soilo, when 
fertile ones were at hand waiting the demand for their pio- 
ducts. The rich meadow-lands of Pennsjlvania and of 
various other States have remained coveied with timber, 
while thousands have sought the west, there to commence the 
work of cultivation on dry pnirie Hnd upon which trees 
will not grow and to obtain fiom an acre of land thirty or 
forty bushels ol Indiin corn thit must be i,onverf ed into pork 
before it can reach a market diftint thousinda of miles : 
whereas, by ti e cirefil cultnation ol the better soils of the 
older States, their labour might have been blessed with re- 
turns far greater. An acre of turnips in England is made to 
yield twelve or fourteen tons. Acres of potatoes yield fre- 
quently almost as much ; whereas an acre of prairie-land 
yields but a ton of Indian corn, the most productive of all 
grains. The meadow-land of Pennsylvania is not worth the 
cost of clearing, because the market for its products has no 
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existence : and until the consumer shall place himself side by 
side with the producer, it can have none PI ice Iiim there, 
and then nothing will be lost. The n^h soils will gi^e forth 
their products, and the refuse will remain on the spot, to go 
back into the ground: and thus the produce of the nih will 
fatten the poor ones. The land round cities is valuable, 
because the soil gives forth its produce by tons : not bushels. 
An acre of potatoes will outweigh a dozen acres of wheat, 
and its refuse will fertilize an acre of poor soil ; but from the 
produce of an acre of wheat sent abroad to be exchanged, 
nothing goes back upon the land. We see everj-where that 
when furnaces are built, coal mines opened, or mills esta- 
blished, land in the immediate vicinity becomes more valu- 
able ; and it is because that, when the consumer and the 
producer come together, man is enabled to compel the rich 
soils to exert their powers in giving forth the vast supphes of 
food of which they are capable, and to pay them back by giv- 
ing them the whole refuse : and until they do come together, 
nothing can be done. To render the meadow land worth the 
cost of clearing, the farmer must have a market on the ground 
for his milk and cream, his veal and his beef. If compeUed 
to convert the milk into cheese, giving the refiise to his 
hogs ; and to drive his lean cattle to market : sending also to 
distant markets Uie food ihey would have consumed in the 
process of being fattened, and thus losing altogether the 
manure : the land is but little more valuable than the prairies 
of the west, always to be had at the minimum price of a 
dollar and twenty-five cents an acre : whereas to clear the 
trees and stumps and level the ground might cost twenty 
dollars : and hence it is that men fly from rich soils to poor 
ones. The people of the United States are now scattered 
over a million of square miles, and over that vast surface 
they have been forced to make roads, and to build court- 
houses, schools, and churches : whereas, had they been per- 
mitted to follow the bent of their inclinations they would not, 
at this time, have passed the Mississippi. The tendency of 
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man is to combine his exertions with thosu of his fellow men ; 
and when we find him doing otherwise the cause will be 
found, invariably, in the existence of some essential error in 
the course of policy. Self-interest prompts him to tbis union. 
He feels that two, ten, or twelve, acting together, can accom- 
plish that which would be impossible to a thousand men, 
each acting alone : yet is he seen flying off fo the wilderness, 
abandoning his home, his parents, and his friends, while 
meadows uncleared exist in unlimited quantity, sohciting 
his acceptance of their gifts. To produce an effect so con- 
trary to the laws of nature, a powerful repulsive force must 
exist. It does exist, and the extent of its power may be 
measured by an examination of the condition of the adjacent 
province of Canada. Concentration therein is impossible. 
The man who should undertalce there to establish a work of 
almost any description, would inevitably be ruined by the 
perpetual fluctuations of the English system. 

But a few months since, the prices of cotton cloths were 
high. Now, the mills are closed, and a single town exhibits 
twelve hundred houses unoccupied. The cotton manufac- 
turer of Canada would be ruined. Three years since, the 
price of iron was low, because peers would permit but 
few railroads to be made. Now, it is high, because they 
have permitted the formation of roads innumerable. A 
month hence railroad building may stop, and then the 
world will be flooded with iron, and foreigners will be 
ruined. Against such revulsions, the product of a system 
that is to the last degree unsound, the people of the British 
provinces have no protection. Ministers are omnipotent: 
Parliament is omnipotent ; and the Bank is omnipotent. 
They make war or peace: grant or refuse railroads: make 
money abundant or scarce, at their pleasure ; and the poor 
colonies must bear all : and hence the utter worthlessness 
of land, as is shown by the occurrences of every day.* 
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Railroads and canals are made with government assistance, 
but tbey are almost unused, and so must they continue to 
be, until the people shall acquire the power of self-protec- 
tion: or until England shall have learned to obtainherown 
food from her own rich soils, and to permit those who occupy 
the other portions of the earth to consume, on the ground 
on which it is produced, their own food, returning to the soil 
its refuse : and thus facilitating the construction of the 
great machine, and the development of all its wonderful 
powers. 

From first to last we may see in the great fathers of the 
country a full belief that the proximity of the consumer and 
the producer was essential to the promotion of agriculture. 



The forest has been widely cleared : every year numerous settlements are 
formed, and thousanJs of farms are created out of the waste ; the country is 
intersected with common toads, &c. " * * On the British side of the 
lino, with the exception of a few favoured spots, where some approach to 
American prosperity is apparent, all seeniB waste and desolate. ' • The 
ancient city of Montreal, which is naturally the capital of Canada, will not 
bear the least comparison, in any respect, with Buffalo, which is a creation of 
yesterday. But it is not in the difference between the larger towns on the two 
sides Ibat we shall find the best evidence of our inferiority. That painful but 
most undeniable truth is most manifest in the country districts through which 
(he line of national separation passes, for a distance of a thousand miles. 
There, on the ^de of both the Canadas, and also of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, a widely scattered population, poor, and apparently unenterpris- 
ing, though hardy and industrious, separated fiom eadi other by tracts of 
intervening forests, without towns or markets, almost without roads, living in 
mean houses, drawing little more than a ruiie subsistence from ill cultivated 
land, and seemingly incapable of improving their condition, present the moxt 
instruetivo contrast to their enterprising and thriving neighbours on the Ame- 
rican side. • • • Throughout the frontier, from Amherstbutgh to the ocean, 
the market value of land is much greater on the American than on theBriUdi 
side. In not a few parts of the frontier this difference amounts to a thousand 
per cent. • ■ • The price of land in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
close to the hne, is five dollars per acre, and in the adjoining British townships, 
only one dollar. On this side of the line, a very large extent of land is wholly 
unsaleable even at such low prices, while on the other laie property is conti- 
nually chsn^ng hands. * * * I am positively assured that superior na- 
tural fertility belongs to the British territory. In Upper Canada, the whole of 
the great peninsula between Lakes Erie and Haron, comprising nearly half 
of the available tand'of the province, is generally considered Xhe best grab 
country of the American continent."— ZorrffluiAufn, 
26 
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They had seen the effects of provincial government. They 
had heen in the situation in which Canada now is placed, 
and they had felt its hardships. The people of that pro- 
vince are poor, and so must they remain pending the exist- 
ence of the system : because, while it lasts, they must con- 
tinue to scatter themselves over the poor soils. Tliere great 
men are numerous. They are busily employed in governing 
the poor and scattered little men, and paying themselves : as 
Ihey will continue to do, so long as the power of concentra- 
tion on the rich soils sliall continue to be denied. The 
abundance of land is said to be the cause of American pros- 
perity, but Canada has land in greater abundance, and yet she 
is too poor to make a road : too poor to keep her own people, 
\vh® are now deserting her capital to open houses of trade 
in New York -. too poor to keep the unhappy immigrants 
from Ireland : while the ever-growing weahh of the Union, 
blessed as it has heretofore been with peace, has furni.-hcd 
means of employment for all that came direct from the Bri- 
tish Isles and from Europe at large, and all that overflowed 
from Canada; and having received them, has placed them 
at once in a situation to obtain, if they would, houses, lots, 
and lands : homes of their own. 

The right of resistance to wrong is inherent in every man : 
and every man and every nation may be at times compelled 
to resort to war in self-defence. War is an evil, and so are 
tariffs of protection : yet both may he necessary, and both 
are sometimes necessary. But for universal resistance, the 
corn-laws would still exist, and the land-owners of England 
would not yet have felt the necesaty of looking towards 
home. Concentration is now advancing in the United States 
because the interferences of England are diminished, and 
thus we see mills slowly rising throughout the Southern 
States, filled with black operatives. Planters now raise the 
food required for their hands, and ploughs and other agricul- 
tural implements are made at home : and hence it is that the 
overcharged markets of the world are relieved of the sur- 
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plat cotton and that tbe planfei obtiins fi i crop o! two 
millions morp than rould have been jielded b^ one of thiee 
millions W ith i large crop freights are high, and the m\ 
Lhinery of eYchange absoibs a large proportion of the small 
pnce obUined abroad With a smaO ciop, freights are low 
and prices abroad are high , and tbe planter obtains a large 
reward, enabhng him to dear and drain his rich sods He 
IS placing the consumer by the fide of the producer and 
with eyery step in this course he wili obtain incieased le- 
turns from a diminished surface With each, he will im 
prove his own condition, while the lalour of those by whom 
he IS smrounded will become daily more lalmble and with 
each, there will be seen an increa'iing tendenc) to improve 
ment m their phjsical, moral, intellectual and poJilical con 
dition If we now turn our eyes to Pennsyhama, we see 
the same leiiiUs To bnng into activity the coal mines of 
the eastern portion of that State, has required an expenditure 
of $50,000,000, by aid of which they now send to market 
three millions of tons of coal, worth $6,000,000: all of 
wbieh is expended on the spot, in payments to labourers 
employed in mining coal, constructing engines, and build- 
ing houses. Small as is, as yet, the result, it has doubled 
the value of every farm, over hundreds of thousands of 
acres. The farmer has now a market for his timber, and he 
clears his rich lands with profit to himself from furnishing 
wood to be used in propping mines, building boats, laying 
railroads, and building houses. He has a market for his 
cabbages, his turnips, and his potatoes ; his veal and his 
beef; and he is thus gradually acquiring power to force out 
from the great treasury of food what nature intended it 
should give forth : and that power is consequent upon the 
fact that men have come to eat it. Close the mines, and he 
must raise wheat to compete with the product of the dry 
lands of western prairies : and at once must his lands decline 
in value. To accomplish thus much required a vast sum; 
but, as we have already seen, in every operation connected 
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with the fashioning of the great machine, the first cost is 
the greatest. The land that yields coal yields also iron ore. 
A hundred furnaces would produce live hundred thousand 
tons of iron, worth, at the price in England, $12,000,000, or 
twice as much as the present yield of coal : and yet these hun- 
dred furnaces, that would bring to th p d my 
mouths as does now the coal, wo Id t b t f 3 000 000 
Why, then, are they not built ? C p t 1 b d f y 
purpose, and iron which should b Id f fift d II 
commands thirty dollars : and yet f n b It b t 
slowly. The reason is to be fo d th f t th t y 
species of manufacture is a lotte j d 11 nt 
while the policy of England rema n 1 d Th f 
nace-builder must calculate upon p j g b li n y 
or two, and so much time may not b 11 d h m E 
at this moment, the increasing difh It f th t m ) 
■ have caused the abandonment of g tin f d dm 
nishing the demand for iron, and 1 1 p 
half: and if so the furnaces and II n m ]1 f P nn yl 
vania may be closed. Pending th t f tbi t t f 
things in a nation possessing the p tl t Id d by 
England, all operations of trade m f I q g 
large expenditure, must continue t b m o^ bl 1 
as a necessary consequence, they it t t h 
polized by the few who can aflbrd t 1 g k f 
the chance of large profits : and tl t tl m h 
work most economically. Wben th m f t f n 
shall become safe, it will fall int th h nd f k ng 
men: and then iron will be cheap. ."While such fluctuations 
shall continue, all operations in agriculture must likewise con- 
tinue to be attended with great vibrations, consequent upon the 
changes of English action. At one time, cabbages and po- 
tatoes will find a market on the ground, as in parts of the 
country now they do. At another, they will rot in the ground 
for want of a market, as some years since they did. 

The tendency of the whole system of the United States, 
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is that of taking from the great macliine all that it will 
yield, and of giving nothing back : and that tendency flows 
necessarily from the want of power over their own actions. 
Concentration is natural, and dispersion is unnatural, yet dis- 
persion flows naturally from the absence of that power. The 
farmer of New York raises wheat, which exhausts the land. 
That wheat he sells, and both grain and straw are lost. 
The average yield per acre, originally twejity bushels, falls 
one-third. Had he a market on the ground for wheat, and milk 
and veal, he could cultivate rich soils, and the same labour 
that now yields ten bushels would yield him forty : and with 
each year he could clear such soils, for increasing popula- 
tion would produce demand for timber, and stone, and clay 
for bricks ; and with each the great machine would yield 
forth more largely the treasures with which it is charged. 
He sows his wheat early and it is killed by the fly. Had 
he a market on the ground, for the produce of the rich soils 
now covered with timber, he could so improve his land as to 
sow it late, and then it would escape the fly. He sows his 
wheat on bottom lands, and it is killed by frost. Had he a 
market on the ground for veal and beef, he could enrich 
his higher lands with the manure produced on the iower 
ones, and then he would escape the frost. The farmer of 
Ohio raises wheat on thin soils, and it is killed by drought. 
He tries raising corn and wheat on the river soils, and it is 
drowned out, or destroyed by rust. He obtains ten bushels 
to the acre, which he must sell : and the produce of his land 
diminishes with each year. Were the consumer near him, 
his lower lands would be appropriated to meadows for his 
cattle, whose manure would enrich the poor soils of the 
higher lands, and drought would not then materially affect 
Ihem. Another obtains thirty bushels of Indian corn from 
rich land, that, «nder a proper system of drainage, might 
yield a hundred bushels : bat while he wastes his labour and 
manure on the road, no drainage can take place. Thirty- 
two tons of corn, sown broad-cast, have been obtained from 
2Q 26' 
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an acre, in Massachusetts. That acre was enriched with 
the manure yielded by western corn, consumed in the rich 
State that has already placed the consumer by the side of 
the producer. When Ohio shall make a market for such 
crops, she will have them. 

The Kentuckian exhausts his land with hemp, and then 
wastes his manure on the road, in carrying it to market. Had 
he a market on the ground for corn and oats, peas and beans, 
cabbages, and potatoes, and turnips, he might restore the 
waste: but the rich bottom lands must remain undrained 
until he can place the consumer side by side with the pro- 
ducer. 

Virginia is exhausted by tobacco, and men desert their 
homes to seek ia the west new lands, to be again exhausted : 
and thus are labour and manure wasted, while the great 
machine deteriorates, because men cannot come to take from 
it the vast supplies of food with which it is charged. 
Thousands of acres, heavily timbered with oak, poplar, 
beech, sugar-tree, elm and hickory, are offered at about the 
government price, or a dollar an acre, and on long credit, hut 
they are not worth clearing: and they cannot be cleared, 
until there shall arise a demand for lumber for the construc- 
tion of houses, mills, and railroads : and that cannot arise 
so long as men shall continue to be limited to the use of the 
worst machinery of exchange ; wasting on the roads the ma- 
nure yielded by the products of their poor soils, and the labour 
that might be applied to the clearing of the rich ones. An 
acre of wheat has been made to produce a hundred bush- 
els, and such will, at some future day, be the produce of 
these lands : but the consumer and the producer will then be 
near neighbours to each other, and all the manure produced 
by the land will go back again to the great giver of these 
rich supplies. She pays well those that feed her, but she 
starves those who starve her : and she expels them. 

The cotton planter raises small crops on thin soils, and he, 
too, is ruined by drought. He tries rich soils, and rains 
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destroy his crop, even (o the extent of more than two hundred 
thousand bales, worth many millions of dollars, in a single 
season. Were he near neighbour to consumers of food, 
vegetable and animal, he could raise large crops of grass 
and food on rich lands, and manure the poor ones : and then 
he would suffer little from dronght or rain. He would have 
always at hand, aid in harvest, and his cotton fields would 
yield him larger crops from smaller surface. 

South Carolina has millions of acres admirably adapted to 
the raising of rich grasses, the manure produced from which 
would enrich the exhausted cotton lands : but she exports 
rice and cotton, and loses all the manure, and must continue 
10 to do untd the consumer of ^ eal, and beef, and corn, shall 
take hi'. fLce by the side of the producer of cotton. When 
that time shall arrive, her wealth ind population will both 
increase b it until then both must continue to diminish. 

The sugar planter raises laige crops, but they too are 
drowned out or, if fhey escape the loss fiom rain, they 
periih with the liobt Had he neighbouis who would con- 
sume food pr duced fiom iich land, he might laise his sugar 
on 1 ^hter sods while druning lis heavier ones; and he 
would ha\e at hand supplies of labour to aid him m his 
harvest He now prays for the appearance of the cotton 
worm, a<i the faimer of Ohio prajs for the potato rot m Ire- 
land The one wants hands to make his ciop, and the other 
mouths to eat it Both are thus compelled to wish their 
neighbours ill, and for the same reason because the con- 
sumer of foo i cannot take his place by the side of the pro- 
ducer The direct effect ot the dispersion of man is to cause 
vast loss of labour and manure, and to prevent the growth 
of those feelings of kindness that are found where men pos- 
sess the power to concentrate themselves, and to combine 
their efforts for the general good. 

The prosperity of the people of the United Stales is not due 
to the abundance of land. It exists despite of the necessity 
that has been forced upon them, for squandering their labour 
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over the surface of hundreds of millions of acres of poor 
soils, leaving untouched the rich soils that lie beaeath. It 
exists, despite of the necessity for living apart, when they 
might have lived in communion with each other, combiaing 
their exertions for the establishment of better schools, larger 
libraries, better houses and gardens, and all of the thousand 
aids to the development of intellect, of taste, and of the 
aifections. It is, in despite of these obstacles, that they have 
schools where every man is educated :* that they have colleges 
and libraries fitted to produce men like Prescott and Bancroft, 
Kent and Story, Irving and Cooper, Norton and Robinson, 
Anthon and Pickering : that mind has been developed in the 
construction of machinery,! enabhng them to establish with the 
mistress of the manufecturing world a competition that, more 
than any thing else, has tended to produce liie abolition of re- 
straints upon agriculture ; and which in its turn tends now to 
produce a total change in her system and that of the world, by 
aid of which the machinery of exchange will be diminished in 
quantity and perfected in quality: the consumer of Germany, 
Italy, Canada, the United States and India, taking his place 
hy the side of the man who produces the food he is to eat. 
With each step in the progress of this change, labour will 
become more and more productive : man will learn more and 
more to concentrate his thoughts and affections upon home : 
he will learn more and more to unite with his fellow man, 
and will acquire daily increasing power over the land and 

• ''In New England, every citizen teceivea Ihe elemontaiy nations of human 
knowledge ; he is raoreorer (aught the doctrines and the evidences of his te- 
ligjon, the history of hia counlrj, and the leading featares of its constitution. 
In the States of Connecticut and MossechueettB, it is extremely rare to Rnd 
a man imperfectly acquainted with all these things, and a person wholly 
ignorant of them is a sort of phenomenon." — De Tocquarilk. 

f " The Americans possess a quiclter mechanical genius than even our- 
selves as witness their patents and improvements for which we are indebted 

lo individuals of tliot country in mechanics, such as spinning, engraving, iw. 
We gave additional speed to our ships, by improving upon the naval archi- 
tecture of the Dutch ; and the similitude again applies to the superiority 
which, in comparison vrith British models, the Americana have, for all the 
purposes of activity and economy, imparled lo their vessels." — Cobikii. 
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over himself: and he will become richer and happier, more 
virtuous, more intelligent and more free. 

That the people of the United States should have acquired 
power thus fo aiiect the movements of the world, has been 
due to the fact that they have abstained from war, and pre- 
parations for war, while other nations have wasted millions 
of lives and thousands of millions of treasure on useless 
fleets and armies, and in wars of desolation. That they have 
to so great an extent remained at peace, has been due to the 
fact that the war-making power rested with the whole peo- 
ple : with the men who paid the taxes, each one of whom 
had in his house and lot, his farm, his shop or mill, a httle 
saving-fund in which he could deposit his time and money; 
and a home occupied by his wife and children, the deposita- 
ries of his affections. For them to go to war is difficult, 
because with them alone rests the power to declare it ; and 
before such declaration can take place, a majority in fa- 
vour of such a measure must be obtained. Among them 
is an infinite variety of interests. Some produce corn, 
and some cotton : and others tobacco, or rice. Some ma- 
nufacture wool: others wood or cotton. Some own ships; 
and others steamboats. All these people may lose by 
war, and few can gain much. Under such circumstances, 
before a majority can be obtained, much discussion is 
needed in and out of the newspapers ; in and out of the 
halls of Congress. Time is gained. The arguments for 
and against the war are read abroad as well as at home. 
The cost of war is discussed on both sides, and the value of 
the trade at risk is brought into view: and the result is a 
settlement of the difficuUy. Such is the history of the Ore- 
gon and Maine boundary questions. Slow action is safe 
action ; and where a nation takes the form of a pyramid, 
with a great base and very small top, the motion is slow, and 
appears devoid of energy : whereas, in one like that of 
France, where the pyramid is inverted, the movement is 
rapid, and energy appears to exist ; but here, as elsewhere, 
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the amount of power exerted is in the inverse ratio of the 
time employed. 

It may be suggested that concentration might have a ten- 
dency to prevent the expansion of mind consequent upon the 
existence of the present system, and that men would think 
too much of home, and become selfish. Directly the reverse 
is the effect tliat is pro 1 ce i n pr ate and in public life. 
The prudent man that is fond of h s 1 ome, his wife, and his 
children. Las leisure to read an i to think. The voluptuary 
and the spendthrift ha e le sure f r nothing that tends to the 
expansion of mind. S h e see to be the case in France. 
Every speech in the chambers and e ery newspaper, abounds 
in selfish views. If we look back through her history, among 
sovereigns, nobles, leagues, and leaguers, the whole presents 
a picture of selfishness not to be exceeded in the M-orld. If 
we look at the people, it is the same. Expansion of mind 
and liberality of feeling cannot exist where men cultivate the 
poorer soils, for communication is slow and difficult; and 
man must mix freely with his fellow man, or he remains a 
barbarian. 

In the course of England we find far less selfishness than 
in that of France; but it invariably appears during long 
periods of war, like those of India, and that long one 
which closed with the battle of Waterloo. Each step in the 
progress of the latter was marked by growing disregard of 
the rights of man abroad and at home, until neutrals were 
driven from the ocean, and the people of England were 
driven, almost en masse, to the poor-house. If we trace the 
progress of feeling from the days of the Edwards to the pre- 
sent time, we may see growing liberality with increasing 
population. If we look at the kingdom now, we may see 
the intensity of selfishness in many of the highest, and very 
many of the lowest orders : the one owners of extensive 
and ill- cultivated lands, looking to corn laws for support; 
and the other habitues of the gin shop. If we desire to find 
liberality of feeling, it may be met in abundance among 
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the middle class of people who rejoice in the comforts of 
home. 

We have shown that in no coiinfry does there exist the 
same tendency to concentration of affection, of feeling, of 
action, and of wealth, as in Massachusetts: yet there maybe 
found liberality of feeling in the highest degree. How, in- 
deed, could it be otherwise, when every boy, however poor, 
has in the little library of the town school, towards which his 
fiither pays his little contribution, and in which the son feels 
himself as much at home as the sons of the wealthiest, books 
that enlighten him in regard to the modes of thinking and act- 
ing throughout the world: and may now, or soon wiO, read in 
the morning's penny newspaper the history of the proceed- 
ings of the previous evening in every principal town in the 
Union, from New Orleans and St, Louis to the very ex- 
tremity of Maine? With every diminution in the quantity 
required of the machinery of exchange, whether of things 
or ideas, we find expansion of intellect, liberality of views, 
and the disappearance of selfishness. Concentration, by 
means of which the consumer and the producer are brought 
together, has the same effect in nations as in families ; and if 
we desire to see improvement in moral feeling, in habits of 
kindness, and in the disposilion to make exertions for the 
common good, we shall find it as we look more and more 
inward, and endeavour more and more to render pleasant 
that home in which we are placed: in which, but for the in- 
terference of the laws of man with those of the Deity, there 
might in all time past have existed a degree of happiness, 
of which, in most nations, its inhabitants have had but little 
idea. 

Passing southward from Massachusetts, eldest born of the 
family of States, we iind, from north to south, and from east to 
west, a tendency in the sanae direction : but diminishing as 
men become more and more scattered, and the fertile soils 
are seen more and more unoccupied. Throughout the whole 
system exists, in a greater or less degree, Ihe tendency to con- 
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centration of feeling and affection, as is best shown in the 
existence of tweaty-two hundred newspapers, each giving 
to its readers the history of the proceedings of the neigh- 
bourhood; and in the universal tendency to have in every 
little settlement, schools where the young can meet for in- 
struction ; and places for tbe worship of the Deity, where all, 
young and old, can meet. The home stands 6rst; and where 
that is the case, there will be found in the highest degree the 
power of obtaining knowledge relative to things distant from 
home.* 

Were France to turn her regards inward instead of out- 
ward, and dispense with fleets and armies, and foreign mis- 
sions, and the numerous other absurditifes that characterize 
her system, the expenses of her government need not exceed 
those of the United States. That done, wealth would increase ; 
and her people would caltivate the rich soils instead of the 
poor ones: and population would then advance. The United 
Kingdom contains less than a hundred millions of acres, occu- 
pied by twenty-eight millions of people, and the machinery 
of government that is needed is less than in the United 
States, where twenty-one millions occupy six hundred mil- 
hons of acres; for where people are concentrated they pro- 
tect themselves : whereas, where they are scattered they re- 
quire protection. Were the expenditure of England reduced 
to five millions of pounds wealth would grow rapidly; for 
everybody would work, either with his head or his hands : 
and the experience of every day in that country goes to show 

* " I travailed along a portion of the frontier of tlie United States in a cart 
which was termed the mail. We passed, day and night, with great rapidity, 
along roads which were scarcely marked out, through immense forests. " * ■ 
From time to time we came to a hot in the miitst of a forest, which was a 
post-oiBce. The mail dropped an enormous hundle of tett«ra at Ihe door of 
this isolated dwelling, and we pursued our way at full gallop, leaving (he in- 
habitants of Uie oeighhouring log houses to send for their share of the trea- 
BDre. * * ' Itu difficult to imagine the increSihU rapidiiy teilk jvliKh publie 
ejrinioii rir<w(o(M in Ike midst of these deierta. I da not thinh that so murh 
inleRectttal mleretmrse takes place in the most eaUghteiied and pi^\dota districts 
of Fram:e."-^De Toe/taetAlk 
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the rapid improvement of the higher orders, since it has been 
discovered that if men would maintain their places in society 
they must contribute towards ils well-being, as the world gives 
nothing for nothing. In no part of the world do all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, so uniformly labour for the 
advancement of the interests of the society in which they are 
placed, as in Massachusetts: and in none do men who have 
acquired fortune exert so much influence : and simply be- 
cause, with all their fortunes, they continue to work almost 
to the close of life. They are always ready to unite in what 
is needed to be done, and to contribute both time and mo- 
ney to its accomplishment : and society respects them, be- 
cause they promote the good of society. In less enlightened 
parts of the Union, men of wejdth do little for the promotion 
of the interests of those around them, and the latter take no 
interest in them. All this may equally be seen by comparing 
the rapidly growing Liverpool with the stationary Bristol. 
Concentration tends to promote actiiitj of mind, and that 
activity will exhibit itstlf more usefully ab Odd in the precise 
proportion that it manifests itself ufefullj at home Tl e ni 
tion thit keeps itself poor b} efforls in behalf of the liber 
ties of Eirope exhibUmg to the world a whole people in 
the almshouse, does fat less foi the extension of treedora 
thin it would do were it to mind its own business, and ex 
hibit the beneficial efTecfb of freedom m univei^al prosperity 
and happiness The Parliament thit occupies itself n ith the 
affairs of Spain and Italy, and India and Canada ; and reports 
on coal mines, and drainage, and interments, exhibiting a 
near approach lo barbarism ; does less for liberty than a Con- 
gress whose attention is turned exclusively homeward, leaving 
the liberties of the world to take care of themselves. The 
influence of the United States upon the world is now greater 
than that of England, because it maintains little army or 
navy ; and its people increase in numbers, and grow rich by 
minding their own business. True grandeur goes with peace 
and prosperity, and the cultivation of the rich soils of the 
2R 27 
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earth. Littleness and selfishness are the invariable accom- 
paniments of war and the cultivation of the poor soils. 

The highest degree of security for the rights of persons 
and of property that exists in the world is to be found in 
Massachusetts : and it is there obtained at the smallest cost, 
because there the people do most for themselves ; and those 
charged with the dutiesof governiaent do least. As we pass 
from that State and from New England generally, south and 
west, security diminishes, and the cost increases. In every 
part of the world security diminishes with the increased cost 
of government. The latter is greater in France than in any 
other portion of Europe : and hence it is that the government 
builds fortifications, and that every man feels that he is sit- 
ting on a \olcano that may burst forth at any instant. In 
that countiy centralization is carried to the highest point : 
while in Massachusetts is shown the perfection of conce?^ 
tration In the one, man's necessities are great : while in 
the other, liis powers are greatest. 

The PAST says to the landholder of the present : " If you 
desire that your property increase in value : labour to pro- 
mote the growth of wealth, and the concentration of man for 
the purpose of eating the food where it is produced," 

To the labourer it says : " If you desire a large return to 
your labour ; to live in your own house, or on your own 
farm, eating your food on the ground on which it is pro- 
duced: labour to promote the growth of wealth." 

To all it says : " If you would be free, and happy, and 
rich : labour to promote concentration, whose companions are 
peace and wealth ; and avoid centralization, whose compa- 
nions are poverty and war, followed by the dispersioD of 
man over the poor soils of the earth." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Look to it from wtat quarter we may, we see the human 
race descending from the great centre of the eastern conti- 
nent, the plateau of Asia, and seeking in the lower lands the 
means of obtaining increased supplies of food ; those first 
cultivated having been, invariably, possessed of the smallest 
quanfily of the food- producing properties. Emigration is, 
therefore, in strict accordance with the laws of nature. From 
that point the first people proceed to occupy the land given 
for their use. At every stage of their course we see them 
arresting their march, and stopping to apply themselves fo 
the cultivation of the upper and poor soils, and by degrees 
brining into action the more productive ones. In the in- 
fancy of the stately tree, its roots are short and just beneath 
the surface ; but with each day of its growth we find them 
spreading in all directions further from the trunk, while the 
great tap root descends deep into the lower soils, and both 
unite to give stability to the beautiful mass of branches and 
foliage. Next, we find lateral roots sending up sucker.s, 
which, like their parent, derive their earliest nourishment from 
the superficial soil : but which, with age repeat the operation 
exhibited in the first, and thus establish new centres of attrac- 
tion for the various elements provided for the support of vege- 
table life. The first still goes on, and as its height increases 
the great root sinks deeper, while the lateral ones still ex- 
tend themselves, and at each step stability is increased. 
Surrounded by its descendants of various ages, diminishing 
in height and their roots in depth as they recede from tbf 
great centre, it forms a perfect double pyramid. 
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Precisely such is the course of man. He stops and la- 
bours ; and wealth begins to grow. He builds houses ; and 
population and wealth increase. He sends forth the little 
shoots, while the few houses become a town. Wealth and 
population again increase, and he is enabled to descend deeper 
into the earth, from which he derives increased supplies. 
The town becomes a cify, whose wealth exerts a force of 
attraction upon the population around, in the ratio which its 
own mass bears to the mass to be acted upon. Upon the 
old and (he rich they exert a strong attractive power : but 
upon the young and the aclive, it is less, and is not unfre- 
quently counteracted by similar yet weaker forces, acting 
in an opposite direction ; and the latter are seen preferring 
the poor soils somewhat distant, which with their small means 
they can cultivate, to the richer soils nearer the centre. The lit- 
tle settlements around become towns, and new roads are made. 
Roads are wealth, and they give value to the poor and still 
more distant lands ; and thus is counterbalanced the attrac- 
tion of the towns, and even of that of the great city, whose 
force is diminished by distance ; and here we find the 
younger and poorer members, whose fortune is in their 
strength of muscle alone, establishing their abode. Popula- 
tion and wealth continue to grow, and therewith the attractive 
power of the city tends to increase ; but therewith further 
roads continue to be made, and these constituents of wealth 
tend to attract in the opposite direction. Man, therefore, 
like all other matter, once in motion, tends to continue his 
onward course, but is invariably attracted by wealth ; and 
thus is he subjected to forces similar to those which keep in 
order the great planetary system : the centripetal and the 
centrifugal : and find him where we may, he will be seen 
advancing towards civilization more or less rapidly, precisely 
in the ratio of the existence and perfect balance of these op- 
posing forces. 

The construction of a little log-cabin in the wilderness is a 
strong inducement to the next settler to take up his abode in 
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the neighbourhood. If its owner possess a plough and a 
horse, the attraction of wealth is greatly increased, if the new 
emigrant be less rich. The two combined now attract more 
powerfully, and the third and fourth follow. With each addi- 
tion the attraction becomes stronger, and it is greatly in- 
creased if these last are enabled to add to the stock of wealfh, 
oxen and horses, plonghs, harrows, and axes. Population 
increases, and a little store arises, the nucleus of the village 
now about to appear. At another step we find the church 
and the school-house, and with these additions to the wealth 
of the neighbourhood the attraction is felt throughout an in- 
creased extent of country, until neutralized by the counter- 
attraction of other settlements at a distance. That such is 
the course of things may readily be proved by any one who 
will trace tlie growth of towns and cities in the old world or 
the new, where wealth and population grow. 

Such is the natural tendency ofthingSL but man has "sought 

t many 'nventions." These "inventions" are seen in 
th i m f wars, producing taxation ; and in that of regu- 
1 fie fancies, not unfrequently, that the laws esta- 

bl 1 d 1 y the Deity are insuificient ; and therefore makes, 
p 1 [ tl the best intentions, others totally inconsistent 

ti tl g it natural ones established for his government in 
1 1 t n with his fellow man. These interferences are 

m t f und existing to an extent so great that wealth 
d m m h and then increasing poverty is seen to exercise 
g p dsive power, and men are compelled to increase 
tl d t n es from each other in the hope to obtain from 
tl m able soils then cultivated, the food necessary for 
tl p tion of existence. Thus, we see the poor Arab 

pj g ountries that in other days afforded large returns 
t 1 b u , nabling a dense population to obtain abundant 
supplies of the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life. 
The same course of events may be seen, on a large scale, in 
the histories of Mexico and India. 

At other times, the vepulsive forces are found existing in 
2T 
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a degree rausing wealth to increase but slowly in its ratio 
to popidation, and towns and cities tlien exerting but little 
attractive power ; wiiile from tbe small demand for labour, 
and consequent poverty of tlie labourer, the mass to be 
attracted is so small that no movement whatsoever is pro- 
duced. In this state of things there will exist very sight 
tendency towards bringing into activity the stronger and less 
accessible powers of the earth in lands already cultivated ; or 
towards facilitating, by means of roads, the cultivation of 
newer lands: and men will then be seen vegetating where 
they are born ; doing as their fathers did, and living as they 
lived : too poor to emigrate, and almost too poor to live at 
home. Such is the state of things presented by many parts 
of France and southern Germany, where man's necessities 
are great, and his power is small. 

Again, we find taxation and regulation, with but occa- 
sional war. Wealth does grow, but still slowly. The cen- 
tres of attraction exert small force, and the bodies to be 
attracted are generally light, but variable in their capacity 
to obey its influence. If now, more powerful attraction be 
elsewhere established: if wealth accumulate more rapidly 
in a new direction than in the original one : the smaller 
bodies will be first attracted, and the merely labouring po- 
pulation will be drawn in that direction, provided they pos- 
sess within themselves the power of motion : for the mere 
pauper is irresistibly attracted by the spot on which he 
stands.* If the new force continue to increase and the older 
ones remain stationary, the larger masses begin to move, 
and now the mechanic and the small farmer are attracted. 
Another step in the same direction exhibits moving off, the 
larger former, and the man possessed of capital to employ 
mechanics : and thus, class after class moves in regular suc- 
cession. Such, precisely, is the case with Ireland. Twenty 
years since, the mere labourer, or the young man of some- 
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■what better condition, possessed of nothing but the ability and 
the disposition to work, constituted the only class that fled 
to America. By degrees, the small farmers came, but with 
the rapid growth of wealth on one side and its almost 
stationary condition on the other, each year has witnessed an 
improvement in the class of immigrants ; and now men with 
substantial, but moderate, capitals, are seen to traverse the 
Atlantic with their wives and children ; seeking the employ- 
ment for their time, their talents, and their capital, which in 
their father-land cannot be obtained. Again, we may see 
continued peace promoting the rapid growth of wealth and po- 
pulation, and the centres of attraction increasing rapidly and 
producing a strong attractive force ; neutralized, however, 
by taxation for preparation for future wars, and regulation 
by which wealth is rendered stagnant and forced to seek 
abroad the employment denied at home. The force exerted 
is not then in the ratio of its mass. In this state of things, 
railroads, ships, and steamers are constructed, all acting as 
conductors to any existing opposing force. External attrac- 
tion being thus added to internal repulsion, a strong centri- 
fugal force is the result. Such is the condition of England 
in relation to the United States. Her force of attraction 
should have stood first among that of the nations of the 
world, but it has, at all times, been diminished by endless 
taxation for the maintenance of armies ; for the payment of 
interest upon moneys borrowed for the support of armies and 
fleets in past times ; and for the salaries of hosts of officers 
whose services would soon cease to he required were eco- 
nomy to come in fashion : by taxation for the support of an 
immense church establishment and by endless regulations 
that forbid assocntion, and tend to maintiin existing mono- 
polies in land, m tiade, in banking, and in eiery other of the 
pursuits of life But for them, labour ind capital would be 
attracted to EngLnd whereas they lie incessantly being ex- 
pelled from it 

If we look now to the starting point of European civiliza- 
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tion in America, to Massachusetts, we shall find there the 
equilibrium more perfectly established and maintained than 
elsewhere in the world. With a soil naturally sterile for all 
the purposes of agriculture, and destitute of coal, that State 
supports a population of a hundred to the square mile ; bet- 
ter fed, better clothed, better lodged, and better taught than 
any other in existence: and there wealth grows with a rapid- 
ity elsewhere totally unexampled. Perfect freedom to asso- 
ciate has produced the universal habit of association, which is 
there carried to its highest point, and therefore it is that wealth 
tends to remain in the places of its accumulation : in the little 
towns and cities of the State : the result of which is exhi- 
bited in the establishment of an attractive power of prodi- 
gious force. Her neighbours possess better food-producing 
soils, and they have coal and iron, while she has ice and 
granite. Among them, too, wealth grows rapidly: for in all 
may be seen existing, more or less, the same absence of in- 
terference to which is due her rapid growth. By them is, 
therefore, exercised a force of counter-attraction so great 
that were she by taxation or mischievous regulations to 
produce a repulsive force within, wealth and population 
would both rapidly diminish -. and she would be placed in the 
aame position relative to them now occupied by Dorset and 
Hampshire, in relation to Lancashire and Yorkshire. In 
her the equilibrium is perfect. Labour and capital never 
emigrate for want of demand at homo, hut because of a 
somewhat greater demand abroad that tempts the young to 
seek elsewhere their fortunes : and hence is it that labour and 
skill are there so liberally rewarded. They make rich soils, 
for they have power to compel the great machine to answer 
to their demands ; and they themselves grow rich, while the 
poor emigrant obtains, not unfrequenfly, little but disease 
and death from the proximity of soils not exceeded in the 
world for their power to afford return to labour ; which yet 
he is unable to subject to the plough. 77iey place the con- 
sumer by the producer. TOej/ gather the manure yielded 
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by the soils of the west, and by its aid obtain from an acre 
a hundred bushels of corn : while the emigrant, surrounded 
by rich soils, obtains b«t forty, and sees his product diroi- 
nish yearly, because he returns to the great machine no por- 
tion even of the refuse of its gifts. Here we see exemplified, 
on a great scale, the operation that may, on a small one, be 
found in progress on the farm of every improving farmer. 
He begins on the hiil-side, and as he works down to the rich 
soils and abstracts from them their manure, be carries it up 
the hill to enrich the poor ones. The man of Massachusetts 
began on the poor soils of his high and rocky land, but he 
is gradually working his way, by force of wealth, and the 
power and habit of union, into the richer lands of tlie south ; 
and carrying up the hill, to make a soil, that manure which 
the farmer and planter of the south and west cannot reserve 
even to such extent as fo enable them fo maintain their soil 
as they found it : still less to improve it. When the latter 
shall have acquired the power of concentration, they will 
keep their manures and improve their soils : but not until 
then. 

By all the advocates of the Ricardo doctrine, the prosperous 
condition of the people of the United States is attributed to 
the abundance of fertile laud, yet, in all other countries 
men have been most poor where land was most abundant, 
and where the inhabitants had, apparently, most the choice 
of soils. Fertile land, uncultivated, abounded in the days 
of the Edwards, yet a supply of food was then obtained 
with far more diiEculty than now. It is more abundant, by 
far, in Mexico than in the United States, yet inferior food is 
obtained at the cost of far more labour. The whole agricul- 
tural product of Mexico, with a population of eight millions, 
is far less than that of a single American state. It is more 
abundant in Russia, South America, India, Ceylon and 
Brazil, yet in all food is far more scarce. The reason why 
labour is in demand and largely paid is, that peace having 
been maintained, the whole people have been engaged in 
2S 
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the work of production instead of that of carrying muskets 
and sabres, and therefore wealth has rapidly increased, 



Of the correctness of the view we bave submitted in re- 
gard to the tendency of wealth to attract population, the 
reader may be fully satisfied by a glance around his own 
neighbourhood, or over Lis own state or kingdom, reside 
where he may. Such an examination will, we think, result 
in a conviction that the law is universal in its apphcation, as 
are any of the laws of physics. Having so satisfied him- 
self, he will be prepared to accompany us in an examination 
of the several systems of colonization now in progress : the 
Enghsh, French, American and African. 

That which now chieily occupies the English mind is the 
one based on Mr. Ricardo's doctrine of the value of land, 
and which was first introduced about fifteen years since, in 
a work entitled England and America. It was there shown, 
as the writer thought, that the system of the United States 
tended to scatter population too widely ; that land was 
sold too cheap, and that the people would be more prosper- 
ous if the government took from them a larger amount 
of their capita), by way of facilitating them in the work of 
clearing the timber and draining the meadows. In that 
and other works subsequendy published, it was also shown 
that England possessed, in her colonies, a vast quantity of 
land of the best description, capable of yielding a large re- 
turn to labour : and that nothing was needed to render it 
highly valuable but that " a sufEcient price" should be put 
upon it, the proceeds of sales to be expended in transporting 
labourers to the land. The idea took rapidly, and coloniza- 
tion became the rage. To buy land at from 12s. to 20s. 
per acre, and to apply the purchase-money to the transport of 
labourers, and by this simple process to render it as valuable 
as that which at home would command a hundred pounds 
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an acre, was abundantly oaptivating. The « polilical econo- 
mists" were highly delighted with it, and books containing 
the most glowing deseriptions of the vast wealth certain to 
be realized, were published. The only difficulty appeared 
to be that of determining what was the price at which it 
would not be too cheap.* High-priced land was deemed most 
likely to secure high wages to the labourers.! M^" of fortune 
invested their whole means in carrying out colonists and 
implements of husbandry. Companies were formed for 
northern and southern, eastern and western, Australia; for 
New Zealand, north and south ; and immense grants of territory 
were obtained from the government ■ coupled, however, with 
the condition that the proceeds were to go to iidding the 
country of that portion of its population which was held to 
be surplus; that portion ^hose neassihes were great, and 
whose powers were small 

There exists in Enf,hnd a large class that in the United 
States constitutes the most useful of all classes and that 
would be so everywhere, if permitted but which there 
occupies a most uncomfoifable position It is the class of 
small capitalists; men who have time, and talents, and 
labour, that they would desire to employ, and a small 
amount of capital that would enable them to render their 
time and labour profitable to themselves, and highly so to 
society, if opportunity could be found Being, however, 
surrounded by monopolies, some of which result fiom law 
and others from custom, while a third and great class results 
from the concentration of the ownershipof hnd , that oppor 
tunity cannot be found, and time, talents, education, and 
capital, hang heavily on their hinds They are too hrge 
for labourers, and too smill to be large faimers, and the 



• "Land in (he new <Mlon7 malCBcl of being ettravagantlj drar wnuld bo 
remarkably cheap at £3 — 19 GO per acre — Tariens 

-{- " Wages must be higher in the new Anstnilian colony tban in thu old 
Australian colonies, as long as waste land shall continue to be sold at a higher 
price in the new than in Ihe old." — Ibid. 
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land-owner will have none of them. They are too small to 
become cotton manufacturers by themselves, and the law 
forbids their association for becoming such, by regulations 
that tend to destroy the habit of union. They are too small 
for bankers, and the law surrounds associations for banking 
purposes with penalties that secure to great bankers and 
great speculators a monopoly of that trade. They are too 
large for shopmen, and too small to command what is called 
"a connection." They are too large for curates, and too 
small for bishops : too large for apothecaries, and too smal! 
for doctors too large to go before the mast, and too small to 
obtiin a place in the cabin : and this applies to almtst every 
pursuit in life, the consequence of which is that they are 
known as " the uneasy class" of society. To the difficulty 
whiih such men find in obtaining employment for their time 
ind their means is due the fact that heavy bonuses are given 
foi emplo)ment accompanied with smal! but certain re- 
muneration , the party thus sinking his capital in exchange 
for an annuity to be earned by the application of his labour : 
thit luch lat^e sums are given for presentations in the church: 
that good-wills in shops, banking houses, &c., r^ommajid so 
high a pnce and to this is Iikew ise due (is \ ast amount of 
business transacted by life insurince offi es, whose profits 
aie deuved fiom managing the capital of thousands who, if 
they were permitted, would minage it far better themselves 
Throughout thit country abound clever and well informed 
men with modente means, who aie wdlmg to ibandon all 
hope of naing m the world, and to -lell themsehea for life, 
fir small fixed incomes one of the strongest eudences of 
(nsoundne^s in the system The same thing may be found 
in portions oi the United States Its extent is very limited 
where populition is most deu'ie, and men ire seen obtaimng 
hrge retuina fiom the origin ill) poor soils b it it increases 
as we pa.'is louth and west, tt wards thee parts where land 
is abundant, and where men obtain a poor subsistence from 
[.0 r soiK while suriounded by iich onea thit they cinnot 
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rultmtp The more perfect the power of man over land, 
tl e greater 11 his power over himself, and the less is he 
dii-posed to confine himself to the effort towards matntcdmnff 
his condition abandoning the hope of improving it. 

To this ck'-'! the discovery of the new principle of colo- 
nization was a god send Their time and their capital were 
almost unproductive Instead of three per cent, consols, 
they CO lid have hundred per cent, lands. Home had many 
attractions, but tlietr situation, on the whole, was uneasy. 
They were, in many cases, gentlemen in feeling and charac- 
ter, but at home they could not live as became gentlemen. 
tn Australia, thej could have ferms consisting of the most 
ftrtile lands, with rent paying tenants, and employ their own 
time m hunting or fishing, reading or writing; while their 
wives and daughters could amuse themselves with music and 
dnwmg The prospect was immeasunbly attractive and 
accordingly the offices were besieged by applicants fo land 
Clergymen and half piy officers sold out and inve'^ted their 
little fortunes m (.ertihcates that were to entitle tl em to fer 
tile soils somewhLie but where, the'^ knew ind apj arently 
ca ed, not That it \\is land appeared to be all ■sufficient 
for them Liw^era and doctors, with small capitals and 
smaller practice were eager to settle in this new El Dondo 
vheie tl ey might combine the profits of professional occ ipa 
tion with 1 little lent roll and piss downwards thtough life 
m the enjojment of i good tible garnished w ith old w me 
I armers threw up their leises j. referring to constitute them 
selves rentrecenei and thus becoming gentlemen of lei 
sire instead of remaining rent payeis Small tiaders me 
chanics and men of eiery chss m society p irch-ised prizes 
m the new and gran 1 lottery Ships were la Jen wi h fun i 
tare boo! s pictu cs matenals for driAMUg pianos m 1 u, 
flutes fislmgttcUe lowling piecci and ill other of tie ip 
pliances necessary for the enjojment of perf ct happiness 
Dehcate and highly educated women wives ind daughtei's, 
embarked for Australii confident thit thej should find in the 
2b 
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enjoyment of perfect repose, ample amends for the loss of the 
society of the friends of their youth. With their arrival in 
the colony, the beautiful vision disappeared. The fertile 
lands were inaccessible, and those which were accessible 
were worthless, except for sheep-runs. High and dry lands, 
without trees, were abundant ; and bottom-lands, covered 
wilh timber that they could not fell, were equally so. Both 
were to them equally valueless. Labour was scarce and high, 
for the order of things had been inverted, and the capitalist 
had gone ahead of the labourer : the true emigrant. Ladies 
and gentlemen bad to wait on themselves. In short, all the 
troubles, and difficulties, and annoyances, so Weil described 
by Mrs. Kirldand in her admirable account of the " New 
Home," were experienced by these deluded and unfortunate 
colonists ; the only difference being that their's were tenfold 
greater than her's. They had pianos and harps in abundance, 
but they required only axes and spades, pots and kettles. 
The bubble burst, and all that remained was blighted hope, 
accompanied by a consciousness of having wasted fortune in 
pursuit of an ignis fatuus. They were blind, and they had 
permitted themselves to be led by the blind. 

The whole history of these colonies is one of endless dis- 
putes and troubles. The Government would take them into 
its care. Governors who knew little were appointed by se- 
cretaries who knew less, and they not unfrequently evinced 
a total want of capacity for the performance of their own 
duties, and an equal want of respect for the rights of others. 
As colonial secretaries had shown themselves determined to 
be masters, and determined not to permit officers and directors 
of associations for the promotion of the great scheme to ex- 
ercise the powers of government, the latter were glad to throw 
upon the shoulders of the former the burden of failure that 
necessarily resulted from its own inherent defects ; and a 
scene of wrangling has ensued, resulting in leaving it some- 
what doubtful with the public whether the fault was in the 
projection, or in the carrying out of the scheme. All that is 
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generally known is, that a vast number of people have been 

ruined hy the purchase of farms that are totally worthless : that 

"accommodation land," as it is termed, *. e., land that was 
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tion, too, was the oider of the day. Men must not be pei- 
mitted to exercise the right of self-government so far as to 
judge for themselves where they would place (heir houses, or. 
their stores. Land was fixed at so high a price that Ihey 
might be compelled to remain together, and thus their powers 
were diminished, that their powers might become greater. 
Such was the scheme that lured to Australia tens of thou- 
sands of accomplished men and women, possessed of mo- 
derate competence. Many have died, while very many have 
returned beggars from this land of promise. The thing is 
dead, never again to be revived, though many even yet write 
about it. But few weeks have elapsed since the necessity for 
a new and grand plan of emigration was urged on the govern- 
ment, and by men standing high in the political and econo- 
mical world ; to the exceeding terror of the poor Canadians, 
who dreaded to see a repetition of the horrors of Australia. 

The numher of people transported to the wilderness was 
great, and the amount of capital sunk in the speculation was 
enormous. The larger the amount of property sent to the colo- 
ny, the greater was held to be the profit of the mother country. 
Tables of exports were printed, showing how large a market 
h'd been secared : but imports there were none. It was all 
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pure loss. For some years past emigration has, fortunatelj 
for the colonies, wholly ceased. They will now proceed in 
the natural way, cultivating the lands that are accessible and 
using others as sheep-walks, by which means they will ar- 
rive in time to be respectable members of the British colo- 
nial family ; and at some future period they may become 
siifEcientiy wealthy to attract further emigration, which now 
they are not. 

The scheme failed because it was in direct opposition to 
the laws of nature : and to the lessons of the past. The wil- 
derness offers little attraction to the labourer and still less to 
the capitalist, large or small. In all successful colonization, 
the former is found just ahead of the houses, and towns, and 
roads of his predecessors, and if he pass too Jar ahead, he 
starves. He prepares the way for the little capitalist who is 
willing to pay some one for clearing a little land, and build- 
ing a log-house ; and the latter, in his turn, smooths the way 
for one a little larger : but all must keep within sight and hear- 
ing of their predecessors. No one voluntarily goes upon land 
that has not already acquired some little value by the appli- 
cation of some labour in the construction of communications. 
The first settler adds a little to that value by preparing a few 
acres of land and building the house. The second increases 
it, and thus it rises in time, from being absolutely worthless, to 
becoming worth something, and passes gradually from one 
or two, to sis, eight, or ten dollars per acre ; but in no case 
will it exchange for as much labour as it would cost to place 
it in the same condition, were it again reduced to its original 
state ; and the reason that it will not do so is that with every 
step in the progress of wealth and population better sods can 
be obtained with less labour. That which is now required 
for combining the lime with the clay, is not one-fifth as great 
as was first expended in clearing and enclosing the poor 
clay : yet the new sod thus produced is of treble power. 

We know of no case in which the emigration of c 
has been successful. Few men have undertaken the work, 
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possessed of greater advantages for the work than the founder 
of Pennsylvania, yet he sunk nearly his whole fortune in the 
operation. He received the grant in payment of a d^bt of 
X30,000, and after having, in twenty years, expended 
^52,000, he had received less than .£20,000: leaving him 
minus above ^62,000, for which he offered to receive .£12,000 
from the government, and relinquish his claim. The Swedes 
and Dutch had preceded him, and thus paved the way for 
his arrival. Without this, his loss would have been vastly 
greater. The same experiment has been tried in other colo- 
nies, and always with the same result. One of the Peel 
family, a few years since, undertook the business of coloni- 
zation, and sunk, we think, about .£70,000 in a few short 
months. At Sydney ; in VaU Diemen's land ; and in that otter 
colony of Norfolk Island, fitly designated as "a hell upon 
earth," the only title to which if can fairly lay claim ; the 
State has been the great capitalist, and were it now to sell 
Out, it would be foimd that had it been an enterprise of pri- 
vate capitalists they would have been ruined had they pos- 
sessed tlie fortunes of the Barings, the Rothschilds, and 
Astor, and fifty more such, united. Australia would not 
now sell, in the market of the world, for one-twentieth of its 
cost. The difference has been paid out of taxes on tea, 
coffee, sugar, beer, &c., by which men were impoverished 
and driven to crime, to prepare them for the new colony fit- 
ling for their reception. 

Neither is it possible, as we believe, to find an instance of 
the emigration of people able and willing to labour, to an 
entirely new country, that has been successful ; except where 
they were animated by something more than the mere de- 
sire of wealth : and the efforts of colonists not so animated 
have always faded, except where supported out of taxation 
upon the people who remained behind. The French colonies 
were supported by the government, or they failed. The first 
emigrants to Oregon would have starved, but for the exist- 
ence of the settlements of the Hudson's Bay Company. The 
2T 28* 
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recent emigrants to California would have been in the same 
condition but for the existence of a certain amount of wealth, 
in cleared and cultivated lands, in oxen and mules, and 
houses, belonging to the earher settlers. The settlement of 
South Africa, a few years since, was a failure as complete as 
was that at the Belize, where many of the settlers starved in 
view of the richest lands of the world, which they had not 
means to clear and occupy. The Swedes made no progress, 
nor did the cavaliers of Virginia, and therefore was it that 
the latter requires slaves. The South Carolina settlement, 
planned by Locke, with its caciques and its various absurd 
machinery, was an entire faiJure. That such is the case, is the 
consequence of a great law of nature which forbids that man 
should profit by the superior soils until he has won them by 
severe labour, for which they are the reward. The settler in 
Mississippi cultivates the poor land on the hill in fuU view 
of the river bottom, because the scrub-pine is more easily 
removed than the oak ; and because he knows that if it were 
even in his power to remove the latter, the land on which it 
is growing is wet, and he has not the means to drain it : and 
(hat he should be ruined in the attempt. He obtains a bare 
subsistence from the poor soil on which he works, because 
he can sometimes sell his labour to a neighbour, or borrow a 
plough or a horse, or sell wood to a steamboat : and were he 
deprived of the advantages thus resulting from the existence 
of other wealth than his own, he would starve. What induce- 
ment, then, can man have to go out of sight and hearing of 
his fellow man ? He is everywhere, when permitted, seen 
seeking union mth him, and deriving aid and comfort from 
that union. He finds the greatest demand for his labour 
where that union is rendered possible by the existence of 
wealth : for without it there can be none. In the wilderness, 
he finds land, and land only, which is not wealth, and it 
can therefore exert no attractive power. The more he has 
of it, the poorer he is. Left to himself, then, man will never 
seek it, imless the desire of emancipation from tyranny over 
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hts or his actions induce him to submit to the priva- 
tions incident thereto. That, and that alone, enabled the 
Pilgrims to endure the horrors of the first winter on the bleak 
shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

The author of this plan of colonization saw, and saw 
truly, in the tendency of the people of the United States to 
scatter themselves over the wild lands of the west, a cause 
of poverty and not of wealth. He saw that concentration 
was needed, but lie erred in regard to the means by which 
it should be sought. Heassnmedthat man always selected 
first the rich soils : although he might have seen remaining 
uncultivated in the old states, millions of acres of rich 
lands, while men passed westward to cultivate prairie lands, 
where water is almost a luxury. Had he seen the true cause 
of man thus squandering his labour in the wilderness of 
America, he would have found the true remedy for the 
apparent over-population of Britain ; but this he did not see, 
and therefore was it ihathewas led' to attribute the waste 
of labour to excess in the exercise of tlie right of self- 
government : whereas the true reason was to be found in the 
almost total absence of the existence of any power to deter- 
mine for themselves where they would live and where they 
would not. They would have preferred remaining at home with 
their relative and fi'iends, but the misdirection of the wealth 
and labour of England produced a repulsive force, driving 
them abroad to seek in the wilderness that which home 
would not afford : and therefore was it that they went west 
to obtain ten bushels of wheat per acre, leaving behind land, 
unoccupied, that would have given almost as many tons of 
potatoes, the maniire from which would have enriched the 
poor soils already in cultivation. These they could not 
raise because too bulky for transportation, and there existed 
no market for milk, eggs, veal or beef: and therefore was it 
that they sought the west where they could obtain Indian 
corn, which, being converted into pork, might perhaps be 
received by England in payment for shirts and pantaloons. 
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The author of the scheme saw that concentration was 
needed on the one side of the Atlantic, and therefore was it 
that he proposed de-concen(ralion of the people of the oppo- 
site side, to be followed by forced concentration in the 
southern hemisphere. Men were to be deprived of the 
right of selecting for themselves, and to that end land was to 
be fixed high : and they were to be made to pay twenty or 
forty shillings an acre for that for which man had done 
nothing, while for that in the Western States for which man 
had already done much in the form of communicalions, the 
government asked but five shilhngs. That he should so 
far have erred is extraordinary : but that so many thousands 
should have risked their fortunes and happiness on such a 
scheme is far more so. 

The colonial system of England has been, and is, hei 
greatest curse. To acquire, and to retain, colonial subjects : 
for as equals they have never been regarded ; wealth has 
been expended that would have made of every field in the 
Uiiited Kingdom a garden from which the occupant, enabled 
by its aid to bring into activity the better soils, would have 
drawn an amount of food thrice exceeding what the poorer 
ones have given him. So applied, it would have been attended 
with a vast increase of wealth and population, and the roads 
would long since have afforded facilities of communication 
almost equalling those of the present day. To wars for 
colonies may be attributed the whole of the present enor- 
mous debt with which she is burthened ; and by the weight 
of which she will be distanced in the race she has now to 
run, with a people who, bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh, have no such load to carry. To retain them now, she 
maintains an immense army and a prodigious fleet, requhing 
taxes to an extent that tends to produce repulsion and to 
drive abroad both man and wealth that should remain at 

Were she at once to grant to every colony the right of 
»iclf- government, a fleet a-i large as that of the United States 
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would perform all the duties of maintaining the police of the 
ocean, and no army whatsoever would he needed. She 
■would thus save twelve millions, and in such a case a penny 
saved is more than a penny gained. That sum is the inte- 
rest of four hundred millions, or half of her whole debt. 
The vast sums now wasted on preparations for war would 
speedily extinguish that debt; and were its reduction once 
fairly commenced each man would feel himself lightened 
of a load, while the increase of his productive power would 
enable him to hear more easily that portion which remained. 
Wealth would grow with greatly increased rapidity, and its 
application to agriculture and to the extension of roads and 
railroads would produce an increased demand for labour, 
with increase of wages fending to enable tEe labourer to 
improve his physical, moral, and intellectual condition. 
Population would then increase more rapidly, and the 
demand would grow more rapidly than the supply. Every 
new appropriation of capital to a road would produce farther 
demand for capital for engines and cars ; for ploughs, and 
spades, and pickaxes, and tiles, and lime, and marl, and 
houses, and shops, and saw-mills, and grist-mills: and then 
everybody, labourer and capitalist, would have reason to be 
content, for the value of capital would rise with the increased 
demand at 1 omo resulimg from the habit of looking 
towards home and from the growth of the power of the 
great food produci ig machine We now see the three per 
cents,, whi(.h were for a long time worth 107 selling at 80. 
With each step m the progre'-f of freedom mere annuities, 
whether foi the use of capitil or labour would be less 
sought ifter ai d consols would and will fall to 70, and 
perhaps fai lesii 

Those who dcubt this may sahsfy Ihemsehes by looking 
to the continent ind seeing at how low a rate money is, 
and in times past has been supplied to governments in some 
of the poorer countnes of Europe. When their trade shall 
become more free wealth will increase more rapidly, and th 
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rate of interest will rise as it has done in England. Govern- 
ments will then dispense with armies and wars, for both will 
become more costly. The capitalist will then have larger 
profits, for he will manage his own capital : and the labourer 
will have larger wages, for he will manage his own labour. 
The true interests of both are therefore identical, and nothing 
can injure one without equally injuring the other. The price 
of money rose during the long war, but the price of commo- 
dities advanced in a more rapid ratio, and the capitalist 
received less in quantity while m in proportion. 

ITie interest of =6100 will now p h t e the amount 
of comfort that it would have d In ols were at 48, 

Freed from the burden of c 1 J ^ everywhere, 

she would need no army abroad d 1 w Id require none 
at home, because increasing p spe ty ilting from the 

abolition of taxes, would be attended by increased disposi- 
tion for the performance of duties, and increased respect for 
the rights of others, among the whole people. "Strikes" 
would become less abundant among those who work, because 
tax-gatherers and receivers ; and pensioners, and sznecurists, 
and admirals,— red, blue, and yellow ; the class which pre- 
fers not to work : would be less numerous. She would need 
no army for home defence, for harmony would prevail 
throughout the whole system, taking the place of existing dis- 
cord ; and millions of men, feeling that they had rights, and 
possessing over their neighbours the same advantages that 
enabled a few thousand yeomen, at Cressy and Poictiers, to 
triumph over the countless mob of princes, nobles, and gen- 
tlemen to whom they were opposed, would be at all times 
ready to defend their homes, their wives and children ; ivhile 
railroads would enable her, at a moment's notice, to place them 
where their services were needed. Her apparent strength 
would be less, but her real strength would be far greater; 
and it would increase with prodigious rapidity. Wealth is 
strength, as has been shown, time after time, by the people 
of the Netherlands and Holland, and of the free cities of Ger- 
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m'any, in their ability to defend themselves against the in- 
vading armies of France ; and as would have been shown bj 
Italy, had she not possessed within her bosom, in the Church, 
a power deriving from abroad its ability to produce division 
and weakness at home. Wealth results, not from the labour 
of men who carry muskets, but from that of those who carry 
spades and pickaxes : and if the former do not give wealth, 
they cannot give strength, physical, moral, intellectual, or 
political. Ten millions spent in railroads give more strength ; 
more power of self-protection and advancement; than could 
be given by all the fleets and armies of the world assembled 
at a cost of hundreds of millions. 

Were the millions now thus spent applied throughout 
Great Britain to improving the great food -producing machine, 
the result would be a constant increase in the power to make 
more roads ; to cultivate still better soils ; to participate in the 
advantages of union for the maintenance of perfect security at 
home, and against interference from abroad ; and to unite for 
the dissemination of instruction throughout the whole body of 
the people : tending thus to make them feel that they could 
protect themselves, and that without either fleets or armies. 
Seeing this, none would venture even to hint invasion. In- 
stead of fort-building, and "great activity inthe dock-yards," 
such as has been seen even within the last three years, forts 
would be dismantled and their cannon would be melted, 
while the vast machinery of the dock-yards would be applied 
to the production of machines destined for the improvement, 
and not for the destruction, of man. With every step in the 
progress towards increased wealth and population, causes of 
quarrel would diminish, while the self-defensive power would 
be increased. She is now indisposed to quarrel with the 
United States, because they are populous and rich; but she 
feels small annoyance at a dispute with the scattered people 
of Buenos Ayres, who have land in abundance, and therefore 
cultivate the poorest soils. The people of the United States 
use spades und ploughs. They dispense with armies and 
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fleets, and hence their self-protective power. Were they to 
adopt the conscription for land and naval service, and the 
endless taxation of France, they would soon become as weak 
as France. That power has always maintained the largest 
armies in Europe ; and she has, with the exception of Eng- 
land, expended most largely on her fleets, and to what pur- 
pose ? From the days of Rolto to those of Blucher and Wel- 
hngton, she has shown herself, when the time of trial came, 
almost incapable of self-defence, whether on her land or on 
her sea frontier. The tendency of her whole system has been 
to talte from the labourer the wealth that he produced, and 
give to those who did not labour the disposal of it, and they 
have invariably disposed of it to suit their own purposes. 

Such, too, has been the tendency of the colonization sys- 
tem of England. It has given to secretaries and those who 
desired to be secretaries; admirals and generals, and those 
who sought to place themselves at the head of fleets and 
armies; the disposal of wealth that they had not laboured to 
produce: and the consequence has heen waste, for no man 
economizes in the expenditure of that for which he does not 
work. Nor has that been the only mode in which such effect 
has been, and is now being, produced. Large suras have 
been forced to the West India islands, to be managed— and 
mismanaged — by agents. There, wealth did not grow: 
and population was diminished because of the denial to the 
slave of the comforts necessary for his physical and moral 
improvement : and necessary to increase of numbers. Large 
sums go to Canada, for the construction of canals, forts, &e., 
to be expended by those who take no part in their produo 
tion. Large sums have gone to Australia, and those who 
desire to understand the mode of obtaining small results with 
great means, may study with advantage the proceedings 
of several of the governors. Large sums are on their way 
to India, to make railroads ; but those who are to spend 
them are not those who labour to produce them. The whole 
system of colonization tends to withdraw capital from the 
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control of its owner, and diminishes in that respect the power 
of self- govern me lit ; and by that it may be judged. When 
weahh is permitted freely to be invested, it stays at home ; 
as is the case in New England to an extent nnknown in the 
world : and it is so, simply because every man has near him 
a little money-shop, or manufacturing establishment, in which 
he invests his twenty, fifty, or one hundred dollars, as 
fast as earned, preparatory to the purchase of a little farm ; 
the opening of a shop ; or the establishment of a little fac- 
tory ; and by the very act making a market for his further 
accumulations : enabling the farmer to sink deeper into the 
rich soil, to increase his products, and to become a customer 
to the new store. Wealth, there, drops gently as the dew, 
and everywhere produces the same effect in affording life 
and nourishment to all, the little and the great; stimulatiag 
the one to exertion that he may become great, and the other 
to increased exertion that he may maintain his position. If 
we look to other parts of the Union, we shall see States with- 
dia\iing capital from the control of their owners, to be 
w iste 1 m makmg canals and railroads that would have 
been piofatable had they been made by the men who la- 
bo ired to p( xluce the means by which they were made : for 
ti en they would ha\e been made economically. Pennsylva- 
nia has, by restnction, driven wealth out of the State, to 
i i. sunk m banks and railroads in Mississippi : while borrow- 
ing the cipit-d which Englishnieo were not permitted to use 
at I ome to make their own roads and canals. What has been 
the consequence '' Waste, loss, and ruin — temporary at least 
— e\ei} v\here If now, we in quire who have be en the small- 
e'it lose s b) the calamitous events of the past ten years, we 

hall find them among the people of New England — the men 
wi o c dlivate the hardest soil in the Union : that which would 
1] pear to affird the least chance for profitable investment : 
tl at which prod ices ice and granite in abundance, but 

liords no coal There wealth increases more rapidly than 
Lhtwl ere II tht world; and there it tends most to remain 
2V 29 
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under the direct and immediate control of the owner. Nev- 
ertheless, the Yankees are the greatest colonists in the world ; 
and there are none so ready to drive a railroad through New 
York or Ohio, or to seize on the profits of a speculation in 
opium, or in bird's-nests : but when they do so, they take 
care that the men who manage their concerns abroad shall 
be owners like themselves, directly interested in the result.* 
The great capitalist needs the aid of the small one who has 
iittle but his lime and talent to sell ; and hence the latter 
can always find a market for that time and talent, and has 
always before him the knowledge that he can rise if he will. 
He goes abroad, to stay permanently in Illinois, or tempora- 
rily in Canton or the Sandwich Islands, not because he must, 
but because he will. His self-government is perfect, because 
that of the capitalist is so ; and hence it is that colonization. 



• "No fact wbich I have met with haa bo much surprised mc as the extra- 
ordinary diffuaion ef the Americari commerce, and the great epirit of enter- 
prise manifested fay them. In many places, where Ihe British merchants can 
find no commerce apparently worth their attention, the Americans carry on a 
lucraliTe and prosperous trade ; nnJ, in half-civilized coanlries, where the 
largest proUta are alnaya realized, the Americana are ao eminently successful, 
that the British merchant cannot attempt to compete with them. 

" This appears to arise from the following cireomslance ; — The masters of 
the American vessels engaged in this hind of trade are, in many instances, 
whole, and, in all other instances, part, oivners of the vessel and cai^; 
whereas masters of English vessels have frequently little or no interest in the 
vessel and cargo ; and are, moreover, freqnenlly tied down by directions from 
the firm for whom they act. The difference between these two cases is very 
great. The American can turn every circumstance that occurs to account; 
he can instantly enter into any speculation that holds ont a prospect of soc< 
cess; and can act with rapidity and decision, on his own responsibilily. The 
English master, on the contrary, has usually a prescribed line of duty to fullil, 
from which he cannot vary." * • • 

" While this port (Mombas, on the east coast of Africa,) was in the pea- 
session of the English, but one British merchant vessel arrived there, yet three 
American vessels entered the harbour. The master of the English vessel was 
not a part owner — the Americans were all part owners, and carried on a lu- 
crative trade, ahipping a large quantity of ivory; whereas the English master 
was placed in a very unpleasant position ; for, owing to the orders he had re- 
ceived from his owners, he had not been able to ship a cargo suited te the 
market of Mombas , and if Lieut. Emery had not kindly cashed a bill lor 
him, the 'pecniolion would have been a total failure." — Gici/'a Eijiciiilions 
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both of labour and of capital, goes on with such rapidity 
where the tendency to local investment is ho t^redt. In no 
part of the woild are the necessities of man so small: in 
none are his powers so great. 

Such would become the case in England, were colonies 
abandoned, fleets sold, and armies disbanded. There would, 
however, be no more dividends of Indian taxes collected 
on the principle of Mr. Ricardo, and called rents as an ex- 
cuse for grinding the poor wretch who is already so reduced 
by taxation that he cultivates the earth unaided by spade, 
reaping-hook, cart, horse, or mule ; who then divides the pro- 
duce equally between himself and the collector of rents ; then 
gives half tlie balance for the privilege of eating a little salt 
in his bread ; and finally pounds the grain with a stone, for 
want of a mill : yet happy if, afler affording him a handful 
of rice per day, the balance be sufEcient to enable him at 
occasional intervals to purchase a rag to cover his naked- 
ness. Neither would there be so large a number of profita- 
ble offices to divide among younger sons of wealthy land- 
owners, but fathers would then see the necessity of provid- 
ing for the children whom they had begotten for their own 
good pleasure ; and tlie small landholder, cultivating his 
own little farm for his own profit, and therefore well culti- 
vating it, would gradually replace the great landholder and 
his great son, the poor comet of dragoons, or navy lieute- 
nant, execrating the peace and hoping for war, plunder, 
and promotion ; and that other son who seeks employment 
in the Church as the best means of advancing his condition 
in life, and watches eagerly for the death of the incumbent 
of his father's wealthy parish ; or pays a large price for the 
privilege of participating during the week with the fermer by 
aid of the forced division of crops which he has not laboured 
to produce, while teaching on Sunday the great lesson, " do 
unto your neighbours as ye would that they should do unto 
you." Rents would then rise rapidly in amount, but the 
proportion which they would bear to the product would de- 
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crease rapidly. The man who worked would produce more 
and would take a larger proportion of that increased quan 
tity as the reward of the labour and skill expended : while 
he who did not work, althongh receiving more in amount, 
would find the standard of living rise more rapidly than his 
means, and would see that if he did nothing — if he stood 
still while the rest of the earth moved — he would be left he- 
hind in the race. The class of great men ; and the uneasy 
class, with good blood in their veins, and little money in their 
pockets ; and the pauper class : all of them, in all ages and 
nations, the disturbers of the world : would disappear, and 
the happy and prasperous class ; the lovers of peace and har- 
mony; of labour, physical and intellectual; of instruction, 
secular or religious ; of wealth, as a means towards the 
attainment of a great end, and not as the end itself; of that 
equality which secures to all men the exercise of those rights 
which they desire to enjoy themselves, — and secures it in the 
ratio of their performance of their own duties ;— would daily 
increase in number : and with that increase would England 
grow for ages in population and wealth : leaving it for future 
advocates of the Malthusian theory to determine how many 
centuries were to elapse before it would become necessary 
to establish what is called "systematic colonization," by 
which is meant the substitution of the will of the few who 
administer the governsient and expend capital which they 
do not labour to produce, for that of the many who do labour 
and wish to be permitted to determine for themselves where 
they will be employed, and what they will do with their 
wages. Systematic colonization means nothing but the forced 
export of men who would live at home if they could, and 
who could do so if taxation and regulation permitted ; and 
its advocates will invariably be found among those who de- 
rive their means of support from the proceeds of taxation, 
regulation, and monopoly. 

It is impossible to look at England, or Scotland, without 
seeing that all this is now going on. The landlord is waking 
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up to the fact that he is losing his place in society, and that if 
he would keep it he must work, and his capital must work. 
His rents increase, but the standard of living rises and he must 
economize, or his rents will cease to grow. The outlet for his 
sons in the army, and navy, and church, and colonies, is be- 
coming daily less, and children and grandchildren become 
more numerous, and fewer of them die off. He must provide 
for them, for the people will not. Wars are not as profitable as 
heretofore : and the prospect is that in the lapse of a little time 
they will cease to occur. Cotton manufacturers, and spin- 
ners and traders' sons, are now at the head of affairs, and 
they have small respect for men who are fond of spoil, 
whether in the form of the plunder of a city, or of a treasure- 
ship : or in that of tithes. They are, it is true, the repre- 
sentatives of the past unsound commercial policy, but they 
are far better than the men who represented her military 
policy. Both, however, are part and parcel of the same 
system, and both will eventually disappear. All are learning 
to work, the consequence of which is that at no time were the 
better soils so rapidly brought into cultivation ; at no time 
has the reward of labour so rapidly increased : and at no 
time has there been seen so strong a tendency to the ap- 
proach of the period when every man would feel that con- 
sideration by the world is the reward of service rendered to 
the world by the exercise of [ h) al d mental faculties : 
and that if he desire (o eat ad nk la gely, he must work 
steadily and devotedly : b t at o t m has the reward of 
service been so great. Tl hab t f lab ur brings the habit 
of peace ; the sense of se u t> fl 1 e of literature and 
art; the happy home, a d the I u e for its enjoyment, 
rendered doubly grateful by the necessity for exertion of the 
faculties of mind and body at other times and elsewhere. 
The great landholder no longer vegetates. His wife no 
longer dies of ennui. Every faculty of mind and body is 
stimulated into action, and man is now learning to live by 
helping those around to live. With each step in this pro 
29* 
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gress, the power of man over !and, and over bimself, will 
grow : food will become more abundant : and schemes of 
colonization will tend to disappear. 



MoEE than ten centuries have elapsed since France com- 
menced the work of colonization, under Pepin and Charle- 
magne : substituting the barbarities of the feudal system for the 
peaceful government of the Lombards, under which northern 
Italy was then rapidly advancing towards civilization, Frotti 
that day to the present she has sent colonies throughout 
Italy, and into Spain, the Netherlands, Holland, and Ger- 
loany ; but they have always consisted of the uneasy class : 
that of gentlemen whose pride of family forbade that they 
should work, and whose wealth went little further than was 
needed for the provision of such weapons of offence as were 
necessary for the plunder of the rich cities of those coun- 
tries ; in turn, Ghent and Metz, Turin and Barcelona, Milan, 
Florence and Naples. The consequence has been that they 
have never taken root, and that the limits of France are now 
more contracted than when the process of colonization com- 
menced. Even ancient Gaul itself is still divided into 
several kingdoms, between which there exists the same 
feeling of antipathy that but a little while since was felt by the 
Bonrguignon and the Arraagnae, the Breton and the Norman, 
the Gascon and the Provenpal. War has produced depopu- 
lation and poverty, driving the remaining people to the 
poorer lands to labour by themselves ; whereas peace would 
have produced wealth and population and union: and all Gaul 
would, if permitted, long since have formed one strong and 
independent state, intersected in every direction by roads 
and canals, and requiring neither armies nor fleets for the 
preservation of its independence. The attractive power of 
wealth has never been permitted to exist, even at home ; for 
the colonists who returned gorged with the plunder of 
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Italian cities, were always eager for the plunder of Italian 
merchants and usurers nho might, incautiously, venture 
within their grasp ; and when they could not be found, they 
were always prepared to exercise their skill upon their 
fellow countrymen. Wealthy England and Flanders exer- 
cised a strong attractive power and drew largely from 
France, which thus lost her most industrious people ; the 
men who cultivated the richest soils; and there remained 
only those who could not fly, and who, limited to the 
cultivation of the least fertile soils, remained poor, and thus 
has France itself to this day remained poor. 

Poor people cannot emigrate. Voluntary em g a on f o n 
France has therefore never existed. For ce u es h sh 
prosecuted the work of colonization, but 1 ay w h 11 
success : for the government has been invariably he leade 
and the work has been attempted with the s o d and w h 
out the spade. The English colonies in A e sougl 
wealth and not power. They moved on gradually app o 
priating land as they needed it for cultivation, France 
allied herself with the savages, and endeavoured to seize on 
the whole country north and west of the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. The one prospered and desired peace, whde the 
other was poor and restless : and the result was that the 
peaceful man expelled his poor and troublesome neighbour, 
as the only means of preserving peace. The Puritans and 
Quakers remained : ultimately, perhaps, to combine the whole 
continent in one great union, while France has scarcely a 
foot of ground upon it. Thus has the spade triumphed over 
the sword. 

The French ministry were of the Ricardo school of politi- 
cal economists. They thought abundance of land with fine 
timber and flooded by innumerable streams, meant wealth ; 
and they gladly undertook the settlement of Louisiana, sending 
thither the rogues and vagabonds, and prostitutes, of Paris, 
from whose labours large returns were looked for. All the 
world was eager for a division of the profits ; the excitement 
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exceeding that which but recently has prevailed in England, 
in the precise ratio which the gambling spirit of poor and 
anti- commercial France, accustomed to set her whole fortunes 
on the hazard of a battle, was greater than that of wealthy 
and trading England. The difference between the two con- 
sisted, however, only in the extent to which the madaess was 
carried. 

Everywhere else the result has been the same. The Eng- 
lish colonists of India went partly for the purposes of trade, 
and England had power to maintain trade. Those of France 
went to fight, because the power to maintain trade did not 
exist. France exported chiefly men and arms, and with 
those commodities the market of India was already over- 
stocked. The merchant expelled the soldier. 

She is now colonizing Tahiti and Algeria, as she did Al- 
sace, Lorraine, and Franche Comte by first com erting them 
into deserts Algena i& snid now to be flounshing -ind it 
may so continue as long is she bhill continue to send annu 
ally fifteen or twenty thousand men -indsctne hundieds of 
millions of money to pa\ them but Mhen thoi^e supphes 
shall cease, Algeria will follow the course ot all hei pienous 
colonies. Tliere are now strong iiiduLementa to go there 
The man who stays it home pays those who go ind taxes 
swallow up one burth of the whole product of the kingdcm 
If he go himseli he ceT-es to be a pi^er and becomes i 
payee. 

Were the colony this day put up to sale, it would not pro- 
duce, in the market of the world a single dollar. France 
has wasted a hundred thousand lives, and many hundred mil- 
lions of money in buying land possessing no intrinsic value 
whatsoever, while holding twelve millions of acres of her best 
soils still in forest : while her coal and iron are yet almost 
untouched : while her marl and her lime remain where na- 
ture placed them, beneath the poor soils now cultivated for 
want of means to bring into activity the better ones : while 
s remain undrained and untouched by the spade or 
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the plough : while a large portion of her land is held in com- 
mon : while the product of her agriculture is but five times 
the seed : while importing corn, and coal, and iron : and 
while almost destitute of roads or canals by which the little 
jjroduce of her agriculture might reach a market. She wants 
wealth, and she buys more land ! Such was her policy in 
America, and we have seen the result. Such will it be in Af- 
rica. The people of France are too poor to found colonies, 
aud France is too poor to keep them when founded. If she 
cannot now, after thousands of years of occupation, with the 
advantage of the wealth that has been slowly accumulated, 
cultivate her good soils at home, what hope can there be that 
she will do so abroad ? There is none. We heard of the 
prosperity of Australian colonies, and we now hear of that of 
Algeria. The one was, and the other is, supported by taxa- 
tion upon the people at home, and the prosperity of the one 
is as factitious as was that of the other. The characteris- 
tics of French colonial policy are restlessness and feebleness. 
That of all successful colonies is quiet energy. 



The colonization of the United States differs from that of the 
two countries we have considered, in the great fact that they 
desire no subjects. The colonists are equal with the people 
of the States from which they sprang, and hence the quiet 
and beautiful action of the system. The poor and widely 
scattered three minions of 1783 : inhabitants of the thirteen 
provinces : have grown to more than twenty millions, inhabit- 
ing thirty states ; of whom every man exercises independent 
action, or is in train soon to do so, even although now deemed 
and held to be a slave. Population has increased with won- 
derful rapidity, but wealth has far outgrown it. The two 
forces — the centripetal and the centrifugal — here balance each 
other perfectly, so far as regards internal action : but external 
action increases greatly the centrifugal force, and thus pre- 
2X 
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vents, to a vast extent, the growth of wedth, of comfort, 
of civilization, and of happiness. Factories, steam-engines, 
and other articles of wealth attract the labourer towards the 
place on which he stands. Railroads and canals attract him 
towards uncleared land : or half-cleared land. On one hand, 
he sees the little bank : or the mannfacturing corporation : 
saving funds, in which he may deposit the surplus of his earn- 
ings until ready to open a store : or buy a little farm : or 
commence manufacturing on his own account. On the other, 
he sees the Urger faim, of eighty, one hundred and sixty, 
thiee hundred and twenty, or even six hundied and loity 
acres, that may require the unceasing labour of his life to 
bring into cullnation but whu-h will be his own, and an 
inheritance for hi? children That i& to be his savings' bank 
In it he depo'iits all the spaie half hours and quarter hours 
that, woiking for another, would be wasted He has every 
inducement to economize his time and monej, for his f'irm 
wants, and will pay for, both He may be an independent 
faimer, if he will and he does will it Such would, how- 
ever, moie frequentlj be the case, could he remain at home 
Throughout ail the old ■states lind is held m quantities far 
too large for thorough cultivation, and the result is seen in 
the fact that meadow-lands remain undrained thit men 
still cultivate clay unable to bring it into combination with the 
Jime ; and that vast bodies of wood stil! cover the most fertile 
soils ; whereas, were concentration permitted, wealth would 
grow at double pace : land would become more divided : and 
men would obtain from twenty acres highly cultivated, a re- 
ward twice exceeding that which they have from farms in 
the wilderness fen times as large. 

The government facilitates this operation, by purchasing 
(he lands from the poor remnants of the original occupants 
now fast passing, and necessarily so, out of existence. It 
pays them well, by granting them annuities far exceeding 
any value their land could have obtained had not the white 
man brought with him the love of labour ; the habit of order 
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and economy, and the consequent power of accumulating 
wealti : qualities wHch Ihey themselves did not possess. 
By their aid the poor Indian is enabled, at every step of 
their progress, to acquire food more readily than before, as 
all may see who will compare the situation of Ihe distant 
tribes with that of the nearer ones. The habits of the savage 
are, however, wasteful. He hates labour, and he loves rum 
and war ; and he cannot avail himself of the advantages that 
are offered to him by civilization. 

The price that is paid appears to be, and is, small, yet it 
is more than they are really worth, and they are resold for less 
than cost r as wc have already shown. They are held in 
trust, not for Americans alone but for the world. The man 
of every clime, American or English, Dutchman or Dana, 
Swede or Norwegian^ Frenchman or German, Catholic or 
Episcopalian, Calvinist or Lutheran, Mohammedan or Pagan, 
may claim and receive his share in the trust, on payment of 
a sum that barely indemnifies the community by whom they 
have been acquired, for the cost of purchase, survey, and sale : 
and without including a thousand expenses incident to the 
operation, among which may be included nearly the whole 
cost of the army, as its chief employment has heretofore been 
that of providing for the security of the persons and property 
of settlers on those lands. 

Here we may see and trace the true cause of value in 
land. The millions of acres belonging to the savage are 
valueless. He starves, surrounded by rich meadows, covered 
with the finest timber. The white man approaches, and roads 
are made ; and land acquires some value, for which he is paid, 
although he has contributed nothing towards its production. 
It is surveyed, and by this simpie act it acquires more value. 
At length it reaches the minimum price, and some of it is 
sold. Further roads and settlements are made, and more 
is sold, and when all shall come to be disposed of, the true 
account of expenditure and receipt will not balance. There 
will remain a large debit to the public lands, although it will 
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not appear, much of it being charged to other accounts ; anel 
most of it having been paid by individuals in the form of 
taxes. If land had any intrinsic value, there would be a 
large profit. As it has none : as it always sells for less Uian 
cost : there is a loss. 

The first settlement made the wave of colonization rolls 
on, the poorest emigrant taking the lead and preparing with 
his small means a little of the poorer land, and a little 
house, for the better man tliat is to follow. To him he sells 
his improvements, pushing on ahead to perform again the 
same operation. The settlement grows to be a State, and 
quietly forms for itself a constitution of government, when, of 
right, it takes a place in the Union. Frora first to last, self- 
government is the rule. The colonist goes when and where 
he pleases, consulting nobody. He and his fellows make 
their own constitution of government, and elect their own go- 
vernors, legislators, members of Congress, and local officers. 

The beautiful effect of the habit of self-government is fully 
shown in the recent settlement of Oregon. The people were 
beyond the limits of any territorial government, and they 
formed a system for themselves ; doing it quietly and perfectly : 
and now we have the annual message of the governor of the 
little State as regularly as that of the President of the Union. 
They have, happily for themselves, no great men among 
them, and therefore all may become great. 

To those familiar with the land system of the United States, 
it is scarcely necessary to speak of its beautifiil simplicity : or 
of the care with which it guards, so far as law can do so, the 
rights of the poorer class of settlers, who squat upon lands 
before the time arrives for selling them. In perfect harmony 
with this simplicity is the quiet grandeur of its results : so 
widely different from those of the recent settlements in Aus- 
tralia. The one is natural, the other systematic colonization. 
The one is governed by the practical good sense of men who 
think and act for themselves, while the other is directed by 
men who think that their fellow men are not competent to 
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determine what is best for their interests. The one class 
know that men must scatter- themselves over the poor lands 
before attempting the rich ones. The other thinks that if 
land were put at " a sufficient price," men might be com- 
pelled lo cultivate the rich ones first. The only perfectly 
successful colonization in the world is that of the United 
States : and it is successful because its practice is in direct 
opposition to the theory of Mr. Ricardo and his followers, 
who cannot find in it, from first to last, a single fact in sup- 
port of their doctrines. 

The system is a good one ; but it would be far better were 
it less needed. The same labour that has been expended 
in the colonization of Texas, Oregon, and California, would 
have yielded thrice the results had concentration on the older 
lands been possihie. The man who buys a share in lands 
already cleared and cultivated, obtains it at far less than cost : 
while he who goes to the new ones must pay cost, and a 
large cost it is. Were that, however, the only loss, it would 
be cause of less regret than now it is, when we see that the 
acquisition of Texas has involved the country in a war that 
has already cost perhaps fifty millions, and may result in an 
expenditure of hundreds of millions. That war is due to the 
existence of the repulsive force produced by the misdirection 
of the wealth and labour of England. Had the people of the 
United States been permitted to bring into activity the fertile 
soils of the older States, concentrating their population, and 
placing the consumer by the side of the producer, Texas, 
and Oregon, and California, would have offered no induce- 
ment for settlement ; labour would have been more produc- 
tive : wealth would now be far greater : and the country would 
be still at peace. The universal thirst for land results from 
the necessity for occupying much land, to be badly cultivated 
by men who remain much poorer than they need be. Were 
concentration now rendered possible, that thirst would disap- 
pear, for men wonld obtain large returns from smaller surfaces, 
and become rich : and peaceful habits would come with wealth. 
30 
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Lastly, we come to the colonization of Africa, underiaken 
with the most benevolent motives, by men who thought they 
saw in that vast and almost unoccupied land, with its 
abundance of the most fertile soils, an outlet for the negroes 
of the south : but who have long since found that the poverty 
of Africa exercised small attractive force when set against 
that of the wealth of the Union There, as elsewhere, men 
h<ne had to commence with the poor soils, -iud to enable 
them to do ^o and prosper, constant contributions ha\e been 
and will continue to be required The process will, never- 
theless, be contin led, and by it en ilization w ill be carried 
into the htirt of Afiici and thus will thit quartei of the 
globe be made to participate in the benefits resulting from the 
peaceful policy and growing wealth of the United States. 

African colonization has been opposed by many who fail 
to see that when men remain at peace and permit wealth to 
grow, the great laws of nature invariably triumph over tlic 
weak and pitiful inventions of man. They would have im- 
mediate, unconditional, emancipation, result how it may. 
We propose now to show what has been the course of 
southern colonization, with a view to show how perfectly the 
facts observed have been in accordance with the views sub- 
mitted to the consideration of our readers ; and, as we hope, 
to satisfy them that here as everywhere slavery came with 
poverty, and that freedom comes with growing wealth and 
population : that here, as everywhere, the latter are compan- 
ions of peaceful and quiet action : and that if they would free 
the slave with most advantage to himself, they must act with, 
and not against, the man to whom the laws have guarantied 
the right of property in that slave and in his children. Well 
understood, the interests of all are in perfect harmony with 
each other, and point, as we believe, invariably towards (he 
same course of action. 
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Raleigh's first settlement in CiFolma w is tH( f i man se- 
duced by the idea of sj eedj wealth to bo derived from the 
cultivation of feitde sods It wis made on the Island of 
Eoinoke, described a% the paradise of the world for the 
luxuiianue of its \egetation, the plumage of its birds, and 
the brilliancy of itt> skies The soil was too iich, and bis 
people penshed Upon these ittempts, he waited i40,000, 
for those dajs a \ist sum and it wis t total loss the result 
being to him even worse than thit reilized hj the founder 
of Pennsylvania The next colonizition of North Carolina 
was vohmtar) , and, therefore, successful Settlers came from 
New England, and exercised the right of self government 
bj aelecting for therasehes, and Ihey went at once to the 
pool soils on which they could raise corn for subsistence, 
while engaged m the work ot clearmg richer hnda and ex- 
changing the lumber for clothing and othei commodities. 
Other settlers followed, voluntary emi£;rants from Virginia, 
driven by persecution for difference of religious opinion : and 
they also prospered, because they selected for themselves. 
Prosperity produced union and strength, and when they at 
a subsequent period found themselves oppressed by the pro- 
prietary governor of the state that was to be governed on 
the system devised by Locke and Shaftesbury, they expelled 
him and determined to govern themselves. They had be- 
come colonists by virtue of the exercise of the right of self- 
government : and they were ready to work and to fight to 
maintain that right. They had no great men for leaders, 
and they would not have landlords claiming rent for the use 
of lands whose whole rent -producing powers were due to 
their own exertions. Thus colonized by men who laboured 
for themselves ; thought for themselves; and acted for them- 
selves ; North Carolina has always been distinguished among 
the Southern States for the simplicity of her institutions : for 
the moderation of her expenditure ; and for her attachment 
to freedom. 

Virginia was granted lo the noblemen, gentlemen, and 
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merchants of London, in whom was vested the whole ma- 
nagement of the colony; while even the local councillors 
held their appointment from the king, and at his pleasure. 
In him was vested supreme legislative authority, the emi- 
grant being denied the exercise of the right of self-govern- 
ment in any single matter : even in that of worshipping the 
Deity after his own fashion: the Church of England being 
established as the church, and only church, of the colony. 
These noblemen and gentlemen were absentee landlords, 
who wanted rents ; and they sent tenants, instead of creating 
land-owners. As a necessary consequence, tlie character of 
the emigrants was inferior. They were men who expected 
to reap from fertile soils the same large profits that have so 
recently been looked for, and with such entire confidence, by 
the settlers in Australia ; and they were of the same class : 
poor gentlemen who knew not how to work. Of the first 
expedition, consisting in all of one hundred and live persons, 
but twelve were labourers ; and the mechanics were very few 
in number. Their sanguine expectations were disappointed. 
Food could be obtained only as a reward for labour, and they 
were of the class not born to work. The next expedition 
consisted, as before, of "vagabond gentlemen," to whom 
were now added a few goldsmiths, in search of mines and 
not of the means of acquiring wealth by honest labour. The 
landlords now demanded pay from their poor tenants; and 
threatened that if the ship returned without a full freight, 
they would leave the colony to perish. In reply to this they 
were informed by Captain Smith, to whom it was now no 
secret that men must commence with poor soils, that he 
wanted " carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, blacksmiths, 
masons, and diggers up of trees' roots :" of whom, as he told 
them, thirty would be more valuable "than a thousand such 
as we have." Land was abundant, and they could select 
at pleasure from among the fertile soils ; but labour was fol- 
lowed by small returns, because they had to cultivate poor 
soils. New subscriptions became necessary, and now num- 
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bers of the nobility and gentry became proprietors ; where- 
upon grants of new powers were obtained from the govern- 
ment, and the landlords became sole masters, A governor 
and captain- general, holding his appointment for life, was 
now sent out ; and was accompanied by stately officers with 
high-sounding titles, and charges with nominal duties, but 
real claims to be paid for the services they might be supposed 
to render. The, governor was to possess absolute power : a 
necessary consequence of which was, that the emigrants who 
accompanied him were men who, claiming to exercise no 
rights, respected none: dissolute gallants, irapoverished gen- 
tlemen, broken tradesmen, rakes, and libertines: men who 
preferred swords to axes. Idleness and vice, jealousy and 
hatred, abounded. Poverty, too, abounded, and they could 
not pay taxes. In default of other modes of contribution, 
lotteries were instituted, the profits of which went to the sup- 
port of government ; and thus the landlords contributed to 
maintain in them the gambling spirit which had led them to 
the New World. As gentlemen could not work, and food 
could not be obtained without severe labour, the importation 
of labourers under bonds of servitude had been, from the 
first, common; and the trade in men became, by degrees, 
lucrative: those who had cost £8 and ^10, being sold as 
high, sometimes, as £60. Trade was stimulated by such 
profits ; particularly as the importer obtained from the noble- 
men and gentlemen proprietors a grant of fifty acres of land 
for each person thus introduced : and thus did the aristocracy 
of England establish the slave trade of Virginia.* Slaves 
worked hard, and were hardly treated : the gentlemen owners 
employed themselves in bunting, fishing, cultivating the 
breed of horses, and other similar amusements : and the go- 

• In tlie seventecnlh centary, the gentlemen of EngUnJ gave the land, ani! 
sold the slave. In the nineteenth, the plan is diflerent. 'i'hoy now sell the 
land, and give the slave. The " systemadc ccloniiation" of our time differs 
in scarcely any thing else from that which distinguished the age of JeDriea and 
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vernors and officers who represented the nobie proprielors 
plundered the colonists, and cheated their employers.* At 
the close of fifteen years, after an expenditure of .£60,000, 
we find the former numbering but six hundred. Neither popu- 
lation nor wealth can grow, although fertile land is abundant. 
Factions arise among the proprietors, discontented with the 
small returns to their investments. Turbulence among the 
settlers is followed by massacre by the savages ; and the 
number of plantations is reduced from eighty down to eight, t 
Next we have "a petition of grace" to the government of 
England for a monopoly of the right of supplying tobacco : 
and thus the first application for interference with trade, on 
this continent, may, we beheve, be traced to Virginia. The 
colonists who do not work themselves, and cuUivate their lands 
by aid of slave labour, cannot compete with other colonists 
who do work. The petition is granted; but the crown now 
determines to have the right of monopolizing the tobacco the 
poor people have to sell, thus converting the grant into a 
means of taxation. The company of noble proprietors is now 
dissolved, lie result being, as in all similar cases it has been, 
total loss, I The control of the colony passing to the crown, 
its emancipation is followed by a very brief period of im- 
provement; but governors are now appointed favourable to 
the claims of those who desire large granis of land, with con- 
cessions of jurisdiction: and thus estates grow large, requiring 
constant increase in the shipments of white slaves from Eng- 
land. Land thus concentrates itself, and man becomes, here 
as everywhere, poor and disunited. Frequent quarrels with 
the Indians are followed by massacres jaf the whites, and 
population is thus restrained : and without population wealth 
cannot grow. Slaves cultivate poor soils, and masters amuse 

" In this portion uf Ihe history, atrikin? reaeniblaiices in the twopsrioda may 
be found. 

■j- New Zealand, in the present cenlntj, is Ihe pendant to Virginia in the 
«veiitceiith. 

i Here, again, may be found the counterpart of Anstralia. 
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themselves ■with hunting; expending on horses much of the 
large proportion of the fruits of the soil which falls to their 
share. The Revolution in England now causes a large addi- 
tion to the population, in the form of cavaliers : " men of 
consideration:" bringing with them the dissolute habits en- 
gendered by civil war : and churchmen, eager to enforce in 
the New World the rights, of the exercise of which they 
had been deprived in the Old. The population is now 
twenty thousand, of whom the blacks constitute less than 
one-Sftieth part: although thirty years have now elapsed 
since the importation of the first African slaves. At the date 
of the Restoration we find landed proprietors possessing two 
thousand acres, and spending their lives in indolence. The 
horse is fully cared for, and the breed is highly improved. 
The "planter's pace" has become proverbial. Man is, 
however, less carefully provided for, because of the constant 
accession of pilgrims to the New World under orders from 
mayors and justices of the west of England, who divide 
among themselves the profits of the trade. Land thus con- 
tinues to grow in power as man declines. The poor soils 
only are yet cultivated, for wealth grows at "the planter's 
pace,"- — always a slow one in this regard. Roads are mere 
horse-paths. Bridges are unknown. The only coin known 
in the payment of debts is tobacco. Exchanges are few, 
and towns have scarcely an existence. Schools and printing- 
presses are unknown. 

Step by step we trace the progress of an aristocracy, 
with increasing selfishness and increasing disregard for 
the rights of those by whom they are surrounded ; the 
natural result of colonization by the class to whom labour is 
a sacrifice: and here, as everywhere, this is accompanied 
by increasing incapacity for self-defence, either for the 
maintenance of their own rights, or those of their fellow- 
citizens. Royalist emigrants, elated at the Restoration, 
now become masters. Acts of conformity are passed. 
Salaries and taxes grow larger, while the land is exempt 
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from contributions. Magistrates assess county taxes at their 
pleasure, and landholders form courts that judge without 
appeal. Burgesses pay themselves liberally for their services 
in voting taxes, while limiting the right of suffrage to free- 
holders and housekeepers: and submit to the provisions of 
the navigation act because too poor to own ships by which 
they may evade it as do the people of New England, now 
becoming rich from the cultivation of a sterile soil by the 
hands of freemen. Land grows in power daily, and man, 
great and small, becomes daily weaker. Voluntary immi- 
gration has no existence, because the markets are well sup- 
plied with slaves from Bristol and other English ports, and 
freemen could not exist upon the small proportion retained 
by the producer out of the very small returns obtained from 
land constantly cropped : which, too, is cultivated with 
machinery so indifferent that the top soil alone comes into 
action. iVIuch of the wealth of the colony goes therefore 
to " knavish justices," and kidnappers, in England, whereas, 
under a different system, it wouifd make roads and build 
ships : and growing wealth would then exercise a gently 
attractive power over men who could govern themselves, 
and travel at their own cost. Aristocracy grows daily. 
The tendency which prevailed in the earlier days of the 
colony, to a division of property among the members of 
the family, now ceases to exist, and the law of primogeni- 
ture becomes the general rule of action. The land becomes 
still more powerful, and the people become still more 
weak. The death of a slave from excess of punishment 
ceases to be punishable by law, and it is declared lawful to 
wound, or even to kill them, in making their escape. Among 
the different portions of society, or among the members of 
the same portion, there exists no tendency to union or har- 
mony ; because, as wealth cannot grow, men are still forced 
to scatter themselves over the poor soils, and concentration 
is therefore impossible. Forests sliil cover the most fertile 
lands, and swamps capable of yielding vast returns to 
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labour are interspersed btlHecn the littJe settlements. The 
\ery few ha\e hne houses but log houses, ot one story, in 
which shutteis supply the want of glass, are the ordinary 
residences of men who purchase slates, reid no books or 
newspaper's, and tolerate no Hwyers while children grow 
up uneducated, beciuse of the totil want of schools. What 
then must be the condition of the slave' What could 
be his proportion of the pioduut of his hhour.' Aris- 
tocracy IS here, as elsewhere in all countries and at all 
penods, marked by turbulence and discoid Rebellion, 
ci>il war, and cainage, coupled with the diiplay of avarice 
and rapacity in i high degree, fill up se\erd )ears of the 
colonial history, during all of which we obseive a steady 
iniliix of English slaves sometimes }oung persons kid- 
napped and hurried on boaid of ship , and at others, persons 
charged with small crimes, who prefer being sold by the 
magistrates and judges rather than risk confinement in such 
horrid prisons as those which existed in the days when land 
was absolute and the people weak.* The arrival of a noble 
governor is distinguished by the doubling of the salary of 
his office, as necessary to the maintenance of his dignity : 
and by the relinquishment on the part of the aristocratic 
assembly of all control over taxation, at a time when from 
the extreme impoverishment and restless state of the people, 
economy was more than ever necessary. Failing to respect 
the rights of those beneath them, they are unable to guard 
their own, and thus oppression and weakness are seen 
going hand in hand together. Rebellions and executions 
follow in the train of tyranny and rapacity. His successor, 
another of the noble race, _fiitges consumere nati, dis- 
tinguished, even beyond his successor for rapacity and 
for meanness, divides perquisites with his clerks. The re- 
bellion of Monmouth now adds largely to the population of 

■ The whole sysiem hss its counterpart in Australia, but the latter pre- 
sents one feature of barbarism unknown to Iha seventeenth century, to wit, 
Korfolk Island, the disgrace of the age. 
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the colony. The prisoners made on that occasion, and who 
escape Ihe hangman, are distributed among the queen and 
courtiers, by whom they are sold at ten or fifteen pounds 
each : to be resold in Virginia for forty or fifty pounds. 
Among them are numerous persons of family and education. 
To this date, the importation of negro slaves has been ex- 
ceedingly limited, white slaves being found cheaper and 
better. The tobacco ships have brought them as return cargo, 
whereas the negro would require a voyage to the coast of 
Africa, to which no cargo could be carried: and, therefore, 
so long as the exportation from England can be main- 
tained, the other branch of the slave trade can attain but 
Httle development. With the close of the reign of James II. 
that traffic falls off, even if it be not entirely discontinued ; 
and thereafter the supply comes chiefly from the African 
coast. Such is the history of the origin of American slavery. 



In 1663, Lords Clarendon, Albemarle, and other noble- 
men, obtained a grant of the country now included in the 
two Carol] n as, with absolute authority, and with tlie expecta- 
tion of obtaining large rents from the rich land include*! 
within their domain. With the usual rapacity of their class 
we find them obtaining, two years later, further grants of the 
land now included in all the States south and west, and ex- 
tending far into Mexico. The new and great State now to 
be formed required a constitution that should accord in mag- 
nificence with its extent, and to Locke and Shaftesbury are 
we indebted for that which was then prepared, the only one 
formed for any portion of {he British dominions in America, 
by the aristocracy exclusively, and therefore the only one in 
■which is a.vowed the intention of keeping the people in a 
state of slavery. To the extent of two-fifths the land was 
to be inalienable, the property of barons, caciques, pala- 
tines, &c.,with tenants, adscripts of the soil, subject to the 
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jurisdiction of lords from whose decision there was no 
appeal. The leet men were to be leet men through all gene- 
rations. A grand council of fifty, of whom fourteen only, 
holding their seats for life, represented the commons, was 
mixed up in the scheme with courts of heraldry ; of cere- 
monies and pedigrees; and of fashions and sports: and 
this absurd scheme it was fully believed would endure for 
ever. Land was to be all, and man nothing. 

The first settlement was formed on rich soils whose fatal 
atmosphere had destroyed the native inhabitants ; and the 
whites naturally followed them. The second, Charleston, 
was placed near the junction of two rivers, where the vege- 
tation was luxuriant. The settlers, in keeping with the 
magnificence of the proprietors, were generally men of noble 
family impoverished in the civil wars ; men who could not 
work, and who needed others to do the labour. The clJmate 
was pestilential and white labourers would not come, even 
for full wages. Labourers were, therefore, to be purchased ; 
and in a short time the slaves were twice as numerous as the 
whites. In no part of the Union have the setUers been to 
the same extent men of high birth and wealthy family con- 
nections as in this state ; and in none has there existed, at 
all times, so strong a tendency towards cultivating rich soils 
in advance of their natural order ; and in none, consequent- 
ly, has there been so great a disparity of condition between 
the planter and the labourer; the condition of the negro 
being worse than in any other portion of the Union : the 
highest aristocracy being here, as everywhere, surrounded by 
the poorest democracy. The natural consequence is, that 
population diminishes and land is almost valueless. Aris- 
tocracy and disunion, poverty and concentration of land, 
are ever found in close companionship with each other. 

The cause of the existence of slavery in the United States 
is now, we think, obvious. Impoverished branches or de- 
pendents of the English aristocracy sought wealth without 
labour. Unwilling to work themselves, and unable to offer 
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inducements to the free labourer, who could bave land else- 
where for himself, they first enslaved tbeir poorer countiy- 
men ; and when that source of supply was stopped, they took 
the negro. Had no aristocracy existed in England, no 
negro slavery could bave arisen in America. The reader 
■who may chance to be familiar with the books of the recent 
settlers in Australia, can hardly fail to see in the sketch of 
Virginian history now furnished very many points of resem- 
blance : al! of which are due to the fact that in both the settlers 
were unused to labour, and therefore unfit for the business 
of settlement. Everywhere in those books there is a com- 
plaint of the high price of labour. The land is good enough, 
but labour is too dear to work it, and it will not pay. If 
the labour market could but be over-stocked, so that the 
land-owners could make their own terms, the latter would be 
rich. They wanted slaves, although not fully aware of the 
fact. The man who cannot work and who undertakes the 
work of settlement, must bave slaves, or he must starve : and 
the reason is, that all rent is consideration paid for the use 
of those advantages which result from labour expended on 
land, and not for land itself *Until labour has been so 
applied, entitling its owner to a share, it has no value ; and 
he who will work it must bave the product, be it what it may, 
much or little : but it is always little, and with less he could 
not live. He must commence with the poorer lands that he 
can cultivate, while waiting the clearing of the woods and 
draining of the marshes which cover the rich soils. His wages, 
therefore, absorb the whole. Virginia and South Carolina 
were settled by those who consumed without producing, and 
hence the existence of the curse of negro slavery, which made 
no way at the north, because the food, and clothing, and 
lodging, of the slave were more than his labour was worth. 
He would there have been, as now he would be, an incum- 
brance on the earth. 

■ " After mi enormous expenditure of capital, Uio returna were far less (han 
might have been derived from a similar amount in England, and property was 
ileaiJilj depreciating in value." — Hcnderioii'a Neui South Wales. 
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The number of blacks, slave and free, existing in the 
United States at the first census, was 757,000, of whom 
60,000 were free, leaving 697,000 slaves. How many had 
been imported, it is impossible now to say ; but we doubt if 
ihe total amount of importation had exceeded 260,000. It was 
probably short of that number. The slave trade continued 
to be permitted by law until 1808, a period of eighteen 
years, during which time the number imported could not 
have exceeded 100,000, as the whole increase from 1790 to 
1810 was only 620,000 ; and according to the rate of natu- 
ral increase since that time, it would have been 520,000. 
We think, therefore, that we are safe in saying that the whole 
negro race in the Union, amounting now to about 3,250,000, 
are descended from 350,000 barbarians, whose condition as 
slaves was far better than it had been when nominally free, 
and liable at every hour to be robbed or murdered, or 
both. 

At Ihe period of the first census, the country had, in a 
considerable degree, recovered from the effects of the war 
of independence. Since that time, it has advanced steadily 
in population and wealth, but with vastly more rapid pace in 
tlie northern than in the southern portions ; because in the 
one every man labours for himself, and every one accumu- 
lates something as a contribution to the general stock of 
wealth. The difference in the relative advance causes llie 
southern porlion to appear almost stationary ; but such is far 
from having been the case. Population and wealth have both 
advanced greatly, and there has been a vast increase in the 
productive power, accompanied with a corresponding in- 
crease in the proportion of the labourer ; who is now far better 
fed, clothed, lodged, and taught, than at any former period. 
With this increase of wealth the planter has acquired the 
ability to seelf more fertile soils, and we observe him, accom- 
panied by the black race whose services he employs, regularly 
descending the slope from the mountains of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky towards the better lands in the vicinity of the Gulf 
2Z 31 
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of Mexico ; and with every step in their progress, the value 
of labour rises. The labourer himself acquires more value in 
the eyes of his master, who feeds and clothes him better ; 
gives him better shelter ; better medical att nd n lore 

privileges in regard to land for his own u an 1 that f his 
family ; and thus enables him more and m t ihe 

light of self-government. With every t p n tl p gress 
he acquires more value in his own estim t th t hieh 

he could make no progress in the work f p p g him- 
self for the ultimate perfect exercise of that right. To enable 
the reader to trace this operation, we give the table on the 
opposite page, in which the several States occupying the 
same latitudes are placed together. 

The process that is thus exhibited as now going on before 
our eyes, is frequently stigmatized as an internal slave trade, 
and legislative action is not unfrequently invoked for its pre- 
vention ; when it is the precise course that has, in every 
quarter of the world, led man to freedom. As the people 
of Italy became more rich, they sought the rich soils at the 
foot of their hills, and became more free. War drove them 
bade to the hiljs, and they became slaves. As the people 
of England now become more rich, they seek the fertile soils, 
and become more and more free with every stage of the pro"- 
cess. So is it with the people of Prussia. So was it with 
the people of Egypt, of Argos, and of Attica, and so has it 
been with every nation of the world. To shut up the negro 
race in Virginia and Kentucky would be their ruin. The 
Almighty never intended them to mix with the white race, 
nor is it desirable that they should do so ; for as a separate 
and independent race of free men, they will be happier, bet- 
ter, and more useful, than in any other condition. They are 
now gradually concentrating on the soils best suited to them, 
and with results similar to those everywhere else observed. 
Farms and houses, towns and cities, roads and railroads : 
steamboats and electric telegraphs, cotton factories, furnaces, 
and other evidences of increasing power of accumulation, 
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resulting from increased productiveness of labour, are seen 
to rise with a rapidity totally unknown in the older slave 
States, where the poor soils are still cultivated : where roads 
improve but slowly, and railroads are scarcely known. In 
the new States, the tendency to concentration — to placing 
the consumer side by side with the producer — exists in a 
strong degree, whereas, in the older ones it has scarcely an 
existence. The latter are yet in the transition state. The 
slave race is going out, and the free race is coming in: and 
until the change shall be effected, they cannot move with 
much rapidity. The time is now not far distant when the 
whole race will be concentrated in the southern tier of States. 
Including South Carolina, more than one-half were there in 
1840. At the next census, the proportion will probably be 
three-fifths, if not more; and at the end of another decen- 
nial period, it will probably exceed four-fifths : and as popu- 
lation and wealth shall increase, as better soils shall be cul- 
tivated, and as the consumer shall, more and more, take his 
place by the side of the producer, their labour will become 
steadily more productive. With the increase of production 
they wiU obtain the control, for their own use, of a larger 
proportion of the proceeds of their labour : and that propor- 
tion will steadily increase until there will be seen to arise a 
class of free black men, cultivating for their own use their 
own land, bought from their old masters, who will find in 
the price of the land a compensation for the price of the 
labourer. Ultimately, and at no distant period, those States 
will be owned and inhabited by a race of free citizens, dif- 
fering in colour but similar in rights, and equal in capacity 
to their fellow- citizens of the north. 

To those who doubt this, and there will be many, we have 
to say that the laws of nature are the same in the New World 
as in the old : in the present age and all past ages : for the 
black man and the white : and that if this result do not arrive, 
it wiO be in opposition to all past experience. Man always 
has become more free as he has passed from the cultivation 
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of poor soUs to rich ones, and be always will. He cannot do 
this unless population and wealth increase. The interest 
of the planter favours the increase of population, and popula- 
tion cannot increase where morals do not improve. His 
interest favours increase of wealth, because improved ma- 
chinery enables him to grow more cotton or corn : improved 
gins enable him to prepare his cotton better and with less 
labour: while steamboats and railroads facilitate his connec- 
tion with the great markets. With another step, he will 
make his market at home, converting his cotton into cloth 
by aid of the food grown on his own rich lands, now uncul- 
tivated : and with every diminution in the quantity of the 
machinery of exchange, wealth will stO! more rapidly in- 
crease. The planter desires the growth of wealth and popula- 
tion ; and they bear on their wings division of land, and free- 
dom, and happiness,and prosperity,to man. The interests of 
all are in perfect harmony with each other, and the day is 
not fer distant when all will admit the fact. At present, the 
majority of planters deny to the minority the right of judging 
for themselves in the matter of educating slaves, of emanci- 
pating them, &c. ; but we need desire no better evidence of 
the tendency to education and emancipation than the tact of 
the existence of such laws. Without it, they would not be 
needed. Even as it is, the education law is almost a nul- 
lity, and, ere long, the minority will become the majority: 
and when that shall be the case, the whole class of planters 
will be restored to the exercise of rights in regard to their 
property of which they are thus deprived, because, as it is 
said, the public good requires it. Leagues for the public 
good always abound where aristocracies exist ; but selfish- 
ness is their characteristic, wherever found. The war-cry 
varies, but the object is still the same. Sometimes they 
fight for the liberties of Europe, while, at others, it is for the 
plunder of Italy, of India, or of Holland. Such combinations 
always exist where land is concentrated, an4 man divided ; 
and they most exist where land is most concentrated, and 
31* 
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man cultivates the poorest soils, as may, at tliis moment, be 
seen on both sides of the Atlantic, The history of France 
shows us SBTeral such leagues, the members of which, in 
every case, had in view the private good alone : and all were 
willing to be bought at their own prices. We do not allege 
this of the people of the south. We have no doubt tbat 
many, very many, seriously believe that in maintaining such 
laws they are doing what is best for all, black and white : 
but they might reflect that their fellow-planter, who educates 
his slave, has the same right to judge for himself as they: 
and so he will, and does, and ought : law or no law. Wealth 
will grow, ajid freedom will come, let the laws be as they may : 
provided they remain at peace and diminish the cost of their 
machinery of ex change. Let them do this, and black senators 
will ultimately sit in the Congress of the United States : and 
the Union will then be sounder, and stronger, and richer, and 
more rapidly advancing in wealth and population, than at any 
previous period. 

It is supposed by many that it is necessary to pass laws 
to prevent the extension of slavery over new territories : but 
we are disposed to believe that a very brief examination of 
the facts of the case will show that such a measure is an 
unnecessary interference with the rights of those who are 
equal with themselves. Great natural laws tend now daily 
to produce the results desired, and evasion of those laws is 
impossible ; whereas no law could be made that would 
exist, or that should exist, did the interests of those subject 
to it require its repeal. 

If we examine attentively the movements of the population 
of the Southern States, we shall see existing on the part of 
the planter, a universal tendency downwards towards the 
richer lands : while, on the part of the free labourer, or the 
man whose means are limited to the ownership of one or 
two negroes, there is a tendency, equally universal, towards 
the higher lands : and thus we see the free population, the far- 
mers, of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Tennessee, 
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clustering together in the neighbourhood of the mountains, 
while the country intermediate between them and the ocean 
is in a great degree occupied by planters : and hence it is 
that we see an unceasing contest between the eastern and 
western portions of Vii^inia for political supremacy. The free 
man always seeks the heads of the streams : the dry and poor 
lands : for the commencement of his labours, because his means 
are small, and he is satisfied if he obtain wages for his time and 
labour : and his profits are to be found in the value that he 
gives his land.* The planter is a capitalist, who wants pro- 
fits of capital, or rent ; and as land cannot be made to yield 
more in return to the labour of the people who work for him 
than it would do to that of the man who worked for himself, 
it follows that if the product is to be divided into two parts ; 
one for the Jabourer, and the other for the labourer's owner ; 
the latter must be a deduction from the former, and the la- 
bourer must receive less than the ordinary rate of wages. In 

■ Western North Carolina. 

Slaves, Total Pop. 

Ashe - . - - 479 . - - - 7,4C7 

Cherokee - - - - 199- ■ - - 3,*27 

Haywood ... 303 . . - - 4,975 

Henderson . . . . 4B6 - - - - 5,129 

Linpoln - - - 2,71 1 ... - E,'>.fieO 

Burke .... 3,159- - . - 15,799 



Ohio . - - - S3i - - - - ia,367 

Lewis .... 132 ... . 3.151 

Nicholas- ... 74 . - - ■ 3,223 

Greenbriet ... - 1,314 .... 8,695 
Easier^ Tennetm. 

Slaves, Tmal Pop 

Marion . ... 380 - - ■ - 6,071) 

Monroe ... - 313 ... 13,056 

JeffersoQ . - - . 672 . . - - 13,076 

Greena . - - - 509 ... 16,076 

Blount . ... 383 - . - - 11,745 

Ganger - . - - 105 . . - 10,653 
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order that the product may be sufficiently large to bear this 
division, the planter is forced to seek those soils and those 
climates in which the powers of his labourers can be em- 
ployed to the greatest advantage ; and as the negro originated 
in the torrid region of Africa, it is natural to suppose that it 
is in a climate corresponding thereto that his powers will be 
most fully developed : whereas those of the white require a 
higher and colder one, and he is thus seen to become less 
active as he passes south. Each is excellent in his place. 
The negro will do more work than the white man in Flori- 
da, but the Yankee will do more than two negroes in Mas- 
sachusetts. The negro can produce more rice than the 
white in the low lands of Carolina ; but the white, who lives 
in the mountainous region of that state, will produce more 
corn or wheat than his slave. The slave in Maryland and 
Virginia is competing with the free labourer of Ohio, in the 
production of wheat and tobacco ; and the latter is beating 
the former out of market, and thereby producing a necessity 
for his emigration towards the climate for which nature in- 
tended him : and there he will go, and there he will stay, 
let man make what laws he may. 

By law, slavery exists in Missouri, but what is its pro- 
gress .' In 1830, the slaves were twenty-iive thousand, and 
the free people one hundred and eighteen thousand. In 1840, 
the former were tifty-eigbt, and the latter three hundred and 
twenty-four thousand. The natural increase would give 
thirty-two thousand. It follows that twenty-six thousand 
have been taken there : and if we examine where they have 
gone, we find it is to the counties nearest the Mississippi, 
where they have been temporarily arrested on their way to 
the south. If we look to Arkansas, we obtain the following 
results. The population in 1830 was : slave, five thousand, 
free twenty-six thousand. In 1840, slave twenty thousand, 
free seventy-seven thousand. Its numbers increase slowly, 
because wealth grows slowly, and the free labourer is not at- 
tracted there ; while the planter finds no attraction sufficient to 
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induce him to ascend the Red River, when he has before him 
the lower lands of Alabama and Mississippi, where wealth 
is growing rapidly and attracting forcibly. So strongly is 
this felt in Arkansas, that lands forfeited for non-payment of 
taxes are at this moment offered gratuitously to settlers, for 
freemen will not go where slavery exists, and planters can- 
not ascend rivers to cultivate poor lands. That state must, 
therefore, soon cease to tolerate slavery within its limits. 
The planter alwaysj?tes from mountains and hills, and heads of 
streams, while the free labourer there commences his operations 
and works downwards. The mass of the planter is great. 
He represents fifty, one hundred, or five hundred persons, 
who are property : and wealth is always strongly attracted 
by wealth. The railroad now building across the whole of 
the southern tier of states, constitutes an attractive power that 
is irresistible, and it is there that the black race tends : there 
that it will stay. Arkansas and Missouri will soon become 
free states, by virtue of a great general law : the law of self- 
government. Texas, too, will be a free state. Of the slaves 
who have been taken there, many have, we understand, al- 
ready returned : the wild lands of that state, destitute of roads, 
having proved less attractive than the towns and cities, and 
steamboats and railroads, of Mississippi and Alabama. The 
heavily moving planter does not go to the rich lands, but the 
light and active Yankee, and the hard working German, are 
going to the poorer ones of the elevated region in which a 
cool climate and pure air enable them to work, and gradu- 
ally to prepare the means for subduing the fertile land at 
their feet. In a short time, the proportion of free to slave 
population will be, as now in Missouri, so large that the 
planter will deem it unsafe to venture there, even were it his 
interest ; and that it wil! not be until railroads, and towns, 
and cities shall become sufficiently numerous to exert a power 
of attraction greater than Alabama and Mississippi : and 
that time is very distant. The start those states have taken 
is so great that they will probably have attracted within their 
3 A 
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limits the chief part of the negro population before Texas 
will exercise any attractive influence whatsoever. 

If the views thus submitted be true, and they are in strict 
accordance with the facts which the last ten, twenty and 
thirty years have presented for examination, there can be no 
necessity for the passage of laws having for their object inter- 
ference with the planter's rights of property. He will not go 
to the high lands of California, for he will not go to those of 
Arkansas or Texas. He will not go to the low lands of Texas, 
where no population exists : and still less will he, should 
Mexico ever unite her fortunes with those of the United 
States, seek the low lands of that country, where labourers 
may be hired for a less quantity of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life than he is accustomed to give to the slave whom he 
has pv/rchased. Were Mexico tiiis day within the Union no 
planter would cross the Rio Grande, but tens of thousands 
of Yankees would be found there, giving life and activity to 
agriculture, and to commerce ; stimulating the labourer, by 
increased rewards, to increased production; opening new 
markets for the manufactures, whether of iron or of cotton, 
of the north, and for the cotton and sugar of the south : for 
fertile as are the lower lands of Mexico, a long time has yet 
to elapse before they can be rendered extensively productive. 
The climate is bad, because vegetation is too luxuriant : and 
the work of drainage and clearing, essential to improvement 
of climate, is a very slow one. 

Carefully considered, we beheve it will be seen that be- 
tween the two great divisions of tbe Union there is a perfect 
harmony of interests, and that all that is needed for the settle- 
ment of the great slavery question, is the observance of the 
most perfect respect for the rights of property : every man of 
the free states doing to his neighbour of the south as, were 
their positions changed, he would that his neighbour should 
do unto him. In so doing, he will do that which will most 
promote the growth of harmony and peace, union, wealth 
and population, and without them there can be no im- 
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provement in the physical, moral, intellectual or political 
condition of the objects of his solicitude, " Love one an- 
other," is the great law of Christianity, and there is no rea- 
son why the planter and the farmer should do otherwise. 
The former asks only of the latter respect for his rights in 
property acquired in accordance with law, and he has a right 
to ask for them perfect respect, bitt while doing so he should 
recollect that the whole system of southern legislation is 
marked by interference by one portion of the planting inte- 
rest with the rights of another portion, their neighbours. 
The man who desires to educate, or to emancipate, his slave 
is as much entitled to the exercise of his judgment in regard 
to the management of his property as is his neighbour who 
is resolved to do neither the one nor the other. He should 
also recollect that the system of separating husbands and 
wives, parents and children, is not in accordance with the 
great moral law which teaches that men should do by others as 
they would that others should do by them, and that persistence 
in the practice offends the moral sense of those who are most 
desirous to see enforced most fully the system of non-inter- 
ference. The more perfectly he respects the rights of his 
neighbours, and those of the people whom he claims to hold 
as property, the more fully will he be able to maintain and 
to defend his own. Such has been the case throughout the 
world, and the more he shall study its history the better will he 
be satisfied that obedience to the precepts of Christianity is not 
more the duty than it is the policy hotb of men and of nations. 



We may now examine the course of events in the British 
West Indies, the scene of a recent great interference with 
the rights of property. We have seen the effects of absentee 
ownership in Virginia, but in the West Indies it was far 
worse, because much longer continued : and because lo the 
exhaustion thus produced was added that resulting from 
frequent wars, occasional invasions, and unceasing restric- 
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tions on the one hand, and monopolies on the other. The 
absentees wanted large rents from land on which little capi- 
ta! had been invested. The land would not support the 
negro, the agent, and the owner, but the wants of the two 
latter were imperative, and the negro had to suffer to the 
extent required. To do iJiis, he must begin by working 
the rich land : the land of fevers and pestilence. He must 
begin by sugar land, Instead of corn or potato land. The 
forfeit was his Jife, which was given to make up the rent 
required. Population could not grow, under such circum- 
stances, and it did not grow. By the census of 1824, there 
were seven hundred and seventy-five thousand of the negro 
race in those colonies. In 1834, they were reduced to 
seven hundred thousand, showing a reduction of ten per 

We have seen that in all other countries the fertile lands 
were abandoned as population decreased, and such must 
have been the case here. The value of slaves fell, neces- 
sarily, from the same cause : and thus to the tyranny 
that prevented all increase, and caused the number emanci- 
pated to be far less than the number that had been im- 
ported, was due the power of the government to effect eman- 
upation. Had they received the same treatment as the 
slaves of the United States, there would have been no Ma- 
roon wars to waste the population which would have been 
eight times as great and sixteen times as valuable : and then 
forced emancipation would have been as impossible as impo- 
litic, and as impolitic as unjust. The majority of the people 
of England compelled a small minority to do that which if 
right to be done at all should have been done by all : but the 
measure that was to cost perhaps .£100,000,000, was held to be 
fully paid for with .£20,000,000. The difference has been since 
made up in the cost of sugar, which doubled in price, and 
the labourer of England was thus deprived of a necessary of 
life. In this way, the landlords of the colonies and the 
labourers at home have paid the cost of a violent interfer- 
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ence TMlh rights aiquiied under sinttion of (he liw, and 
guarantied bj the law * 

The Idboirer is now free, and the landlord ifceives 
no rent The foimer prefers raising yams fo sug^r. He 
can raise them on the high lands to which free labour 
alwajs directs itself, and he can put the whole m his own 
pocket, as wpges The absentee planlei's agent cannot pay 
the sirae wages, if he would live and enable his piincipal 
to lue The consequence is an unner'ial cry for hbourers, 
who would be abundant enough at sufficient wagts Cheaper 
labour is deemed necessary, and a new slaie trade is organ- 
ized. Hdl-coolies are imported from India, and distributed 
to do hard work at low wages, and to be treated little better, 
if the accounts we have seen be true, than the slaves of old : 
although still living better than under the Company's govern- 
ment. The whole framework of society in some of the colo- 
nies seems to be broken up. In others, owing to peculiar cir- 
cumstances, it is said to have worked better, but what is the 
actual state of things in any of them it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to say, for all who attempt to describe the workings of 
the measure are either its determined advocates or its deadly 
enemies : and the one can see in it no wrong, the other no 
right. One thing has been proved by it, and that is, that rents 
cannot come from land upon which labour and capital have 
not been, and are not tontinued to be, expended. The mere 
land can pay nothing but wages, and the labourer must 
become the owner, unless the owner hve on it and improve 
it and thus entitle himself to receive interest in the form of 
rent. Were he even to attempt this, it is doubtful if he would 
succeed ; for in all other countries the poor lands have been 
first cultivated, and the rich lands last : and it would appear 
that the natural order of things is about to be restored. 

" Weakness nnd tyraimy always go hand in hand. The planter of the 
West Indies destmyed his slave, and had no power to protect himself. The 
planter of the United States causes his slaves to increase, and therefore it 
ia that he has now llie poivtr to protect himself in the enjoyment of his rights 
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The British islaniis furaishcd, of sugar, in 1836 3,(!00,000 cwls. 

1839 3,800,000 

1840-41, average, 3,180,000 

I84S-3-4, 3,500,000 

1845 3,800,000 

1848 3,100,000 

The deficiency in sugar is not made up in coffee, the aver- 
age amount of which, from the British possessions, was, in 
1835-6, above twenty-five millions, whereas the average for 
1844-5 and 6, but little exceeded twenty-one millions. 

The deficiency in the supply of sugar and coiTee culti- 
vated for export, has been attributed to an increasing dispo- 
sition to raise food for consumption at home, but the Barba- 
dian of Saly last, says, "There is no food in the country, 
starvation is staring us in the face. What a change has 
come over Barbadoes ! The little island which used to feed 
more than a hundred and twenty thousand people, and yet 
export corn, yams and potatoes to the sister colonies, is 
without supply, and the labouring inhabitants now crowd 
into Bridgetown to buy American meal, rice, &c., to keep 
themselves from starving ; and so great is the advance on 
those neccssa.ries of life, that a quarter of a dollar goes 
very little way indeed. We may judge of the dreadful 
scarcity of corn and potatoes, by the fact that the town is 
most abundantly supplied with poultry and butchers' meat, 
which the cultivators of small tenements are selling oS as 
fest as they can, at a very low price, because they have not 
the means of feeding their stock." 

We have watched this experiment with great interest, but 
have found it exceedingly difficult to understand the working 
of it ; so far as we have been enabled to form a judgment, 
it appears to be a total failure. Had it succeeded, it would 
have been wonderful. By the above statement, it appears 
that Barbadoes had once a population of a hundred and 
twenty thousand. In 1834, it was a hundred and three 
thousand. We should be glad to know what it is now. If 
population grow, all will come right. But if it diminish as it 
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has heretofore done, the land must relapse info barbarism, and 
such we Iiave some apprehensions will be the case. 



The Spanish colonists commenced with the lower soils — 
those which in the natural order of things are the last. 
They wanted gold and silver, which would not pay wages, 
and therefore the people were enslaved. The results were 
more disastrous than the working of the sugar lands of the 
West Indies, for nearly the whole population was destroyed. 
No land can be made to yield more than wages, except 
where labour has been expended upon it, or for its advan- 
tage : and then its selling price is always less than the cost. 
The crown of Spain expended no capital but it took a large 
rent, paid by the sacrifice of millions of lives. 

In one case, however, a difTerent system was pursued, and 
the resulls contrast so strongly with those afforded by an 
examination of the British islands, that we cannot omit to 
notice it. The island of Porto Eico had been for three cen- 
turies neglected. It was too rich. In 1802 it had a population 
of 163,000, scattered over the island, on those parts that would 
afibrd food for consumption : and received an annual remittance 
from Mexico for the support of the government. About thirty 
years since, Spain invited settlers; olfering land, free of 
expense even for the title papers, and perfect security as 
regards the control of the property they might bring with 
them : with freedom to leave when they pleased, and light 
taxes to pay, if they stayed. The result was that population 
and wealth increased with great rapidity. The former con- 
sisted, in 1830, of 162,000 whites, 127,000 free blacks, 
and 34,000 slaves, making a total of 323,000, or almost 
double what it had been before. Immense forests had dis- 
appeared before the axe. Marshes had been drained. Roads 
had been made, and villages and towns had grown up, and 
cities had increased. The number of proprietors was then 
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20,000, holding 1,500,000 acres, giving an average of 75 
acres to each. The character of the land selected may be 
seen from the fact that of 85,000 acres under cultivation, 
there were but 11,000 under sugar cane, and 11,000 under 
rice, while the remaining 63,000 were employed in growing 
food for home consumption, except 9000 in coffee trees, 
which grow on the higher lands. The remaining 1,400,000 
acres owned by individuals, were nearly equally divided 
between meadow and woodlands, waiting until the means 
of the colonists should enable them to clear and drain 
them: and affording, in the mean time, food for 200,000 
horned cattle, 80,000 horses, and above 170,000 sheep, 
goats and swine. Here we have a beautiful illustration of 
the advantage of self-government. Had not the crown 
offered perfect freedom of entry and departure, and equal 
freedom as to the selection and mode of occupation of (he 
lands, such results could never have been obtained. 



With the growth of population and of wealth man ac- 
quires increased power to determine for himself what soils 
he will cultivate ; and he takes the near or the distant, the 
superficial or the profound, as he deems the one or the other 
best fitted to enable him to improve his condition. With 
each step in the progress of the power of man over land, 
wealth tends to increase with greater rapidity, and with each 
such step he is enabled to bring into activity better soils 
with less labour. With each he becomes more and more a 
being of power, and less a victim of necessity. 

The PAST says to the freeman of the present : " If you 
desire that all men should be as free as yourself, respect the 
rights of your neighbour, and unite with him in exertion for 
the promotion of the growth of wealth : for freedom always 
follows wealth." 

To the planter, it says : " Labour for the maintenance 
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of peace, and for the promotion of tlie gTowth of wealth. 
Your property -will increase in value, and your lands will 
become divided. Your slaves will become the free culti- 
vators of those lands, and your rents will then be far greater 
than they are now." 

To all it says : a Avoid war, and preparation for war !" 
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CHAPTER Xir. 



In what we have thus far written, we hive purposely 
omitted all reference to Ireland, — desiring to treat it by it- 
self, and to show, as we think couclusively, thit there is no 
exception to the law thit we have submitted for the conside- 
ration of our readers. 

At the invasion, Irelind wis idvanomg m ci\ilization It 
was divided into five little kingdom'', among whom existed 
those difficulties which in all caseb hue been seen lo exist 
where men were poor and scattered beciuse of the neces 
sity for depending on the le^st productne ^oils for a supplj 
of food; but, had the) been left to themselves, popuhtion 
and wealth would have ^rown, the better loii'^ Mould have 
been brought into cultivation, and Ireland would now occupy 
the position in the world to which her advantages so emi- 
nently entitle her; among the foremost in civilization. To 
her insular position, England has been indebted for her free- 
dom from invasion, and for the growth of wealth and the 
habit of peace. Ireland enjoyed the same advantage as re- 
garded the Continent, but she was unhappy in being the 
near neighbour of the Norman aristocracy, a body whose 
most distinguishing feature has at all times been unbounded 
rapacity. Ireland was partially subjugated ; and thencefor- 
ward the power and wealth of England became an element 
of perpetual disturbance. The land was filled by English 
agents, who were anxious for confiscations; and confisca- 
tions were to be produced by rebellions. Rebellions were, 
therefore, to be produced, and the mode of production was 
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Oppression. Such is the history of Ireland, the prey of Eng- 
land. 

The natural result of this state of things, dtinng the first 
five centuries, was the entire insecurity of person and pro- 
perty. Population and wealth did not advance, if they did 
not even retrograde. The people stiU cultivated the poor 
soils, and remained in a state of barbarism. The oppressions 
of the Stuarts gave rise to disturbances, M'hich resulted in the 
expulsion, under James L, of the whole people of Ulster, who 
had their choice of * Hell, or Connaught ;' and that province, 
to the extent of nearly three millions of acres, became the 
property of the city of London, and other absentee landlords. 
Ireland afterwards supported the Stuarts, and was repaid for 
her services by Ihe confiscation of nearly eight millions of acres. 
Ireland, nevertheless, supported James II., and was punished 
by his daughter and her husband, by the confiscation of an- 
other million. Thus the seventeenth century witnessed die 
transfer to the aristocracy of England and their friends, of 
nearly the whole land of Ireland that was fit for cultivation : 
the whole quantity being twenty milhons, of which one-third 
is stiil waste. 

A conduit was thus provided for all the produce of this 
unfortunate island, over and above what was absolutely ne- 
cessary to keep the miserable people from starvation. Some 
portion of the new owners planted themselves in Ireland: 
little sovereigns among their hapless dependants : and, as is 
always the case under such circumstances, there was a per- 
petual contest among the great men for the division of the 
spoil; and faction was carried to an extent to be exceeded 
only in the history of France, The poverty of the people 
rendered them turbulent, and armies and faxes were ren- 
dered more necessary. The people paid the taxes, and 
their masters filled the offices, and squandered on luxuries 
in Dublin, what was collected at the point of the bayonet 
from people who ate potatoes in mud cabins, and went 
clothed in rags. Every thing tended towards centralizing the 



wealth of the kingdom iti the capital, on its way outward ; the 
necessary consequence of which was that the people still cul- 
tivated the poor soils, and concentration was impossible. 

More effectually to prevent it, however, every practicable 
measure was resorted to, for the purpose of preventing the 
consumer taking his place by the side of the producer. Irish 
manufactures were prohibited in England ; while Ireland was 
exposed, almost unguarded, to the influence of a system 
which, by forcing the capital of England from employment 
on the land, rendered it superabundant and unnaturally 
cheap, and compelled it to seek manufactures and com- 
merce.* Ireland was then prohibited from all direct inter- 
course with foreign countries, or even the British colonies ; 
and viss thus deprived of the power of exchanging the pro- 
ductions of its fields for sugar or coffee, except through 
English ports. We see thus, that while the mass of the 
products of the country was withdrawn never again to re- 
turn, that portion which was to be exchanged was burdened 
with the cost of a vast amount of useless and wasteful ma- 
chinery, tending stil! further to arrest the progress of wealth 
and the power of concentralion. 

That no measure of repression might be omitted, the peo- 
ple who chanced to entertain on the subject of tran substantia- 
tion ideas differing from those of the governing few, were 
deprived of almost all the rights of person and property. 
They could rise neither in thebar nor in the church: neither 
in the local corporation nor in the stite | Eni^land hid pro 

• King Wi!Uam, in ono of 1 ib p h I P I m t, d 1 red h t h 
would " do eiery thing in liis p w lo d g th w 11 m ft 

of Itelanil." 

f The chief disabilities imposed p liiCthlcsd gtti itnf 
William and Anne, were the f II w t Th y Id t h Id I 1 
than thirty-one years; could ne I p hase 1 d h p bl I. sch 1 

have a horse of mote Uian £5 lialue, vole for members of Parliament, nor 
became barristcrB, or clerks, or attorneys, nithout taking the oath ol allegiance 

any town, without taking the sacrament, as prescribed bj the Enghsh tost 
net, according to the usage of the Church of England nor take proiierty 
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vided outlets for the property that might otherwise be accu- 
mulated in Ireland; and by this measure she provided simi- 
lar outlets for all the wiew of mind, who desired to rise, and 
felt that they could rise, if permitted, Sach men sought 
employment in France or Spain, or on the continent of 
America. The natural consequence of this was, that the 
control of pubhc affairs fell into the hands of the most 
rapacious and contemptible band of jobbers, noble and 
plebeian, that has been exhibited in the annals of the 
world. 

With the Union carae perfect freedom of intercourse, and 
with it came diminished power of concentration. The 
wealth of Ireland tended now more than ever to England. 
Dublin lost all its attractions. Power, and place, and pen- 
sion, were to be sought in London ; and there went the land- 
lords of Ireland. The feeble barriers that had heen opposed 
to the perpetual error of English policy now disappeared, 
and the manufacturers of Ireland were ruined. The copy- 
right law was extended to Ireland, and her printing-offices 
were closed. From that day to the present, the unfortunate 
country has been deprived of all power of concentration : of 
all power to place the consumer by the side of the producer. 
She is compelled to convert her food into pork, that it may 
hear transportation to the place where it is to be exchanged 
for cloth : when, otherwise, she would bring the fashioner 
of the wool to the place where corn and wool were both pro- 
duced, and would thus obtain twice the cloth for the same 
quantity. Could she do this, the gain would be quadruple. 
She would save the use of a vast amount of bad, and would 
acquire the use of much of the best, machinery of exchange. 
The profit derived from this would enable her to bring into 



from a Proleatant bj Jeacent, bequeit, or Jevise. Upon death, theit inherit- 
ances were equally clivideil among their children; and ail regular clergy, friars, 
Jesuits, and Catholic bishops, were enjoined to quit the kingdom. Catholics 
wero in still more general terms deprived of the electlTS ftanchise, by an act 
passed in 1737. 
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activity her best soils ; and the return to labour would be 
<'.jub]e(l : while the value of the product, in cloth, would 
also be doubled. 

Ireland, thus deprived of all intercourse with the colonies 
and vrith the world, might be supposed to be exempt from 
the cost of supporting the fleets and armies necessary for re- 
taining those colonies, and fighting the battles of the world : 
but such is not the case. Of what escapes the landlords, 
the landlord government of England takes four millions, for 
the maintenance of armies and fleets for keeping Ireland 
quiet ; and for the pay of English viceroys, English chan- 
cellors, English secretaries, and English agents of all kinds; 
whose savings are deposited in English funds, or invested in 
the stock of English railways. Of what is accumulated 
in Ireland by people who are there resident, the mass goes 
to England, because all employment for capital in Ireland is 
interdicted. From 1821 to 1833, the amount of Irish accu- 
mulations transmitted across the Channel for investment in 
the British funds, exceeded ten mi/lions of pounds : and if 
we could ascertain the investments in corporation stocks, it 
is possible they might amount to almost as much more. 
Even the savings of the little capitalist who deposits his 
shilling in the savmgs fund, cannot escape absorption. By 
law, those institutions are compelled to make their invest- 
ments in the English funds ; and thirteen years since, the 
amount so invested was a million and a half of pounds. 
Centralization is perfect ; and hence the poverty and wretch- 
edness of the whole people. 

Having thus shown the numerous conduits provided for 
the transfer of the wealth of Ireland to England, we may 
now look to some of the machinery of exchange. That 
wealth tends to piomote the extension of the manufactures 
of England, the demand for agricultural products, and the 
demand for labour at certain seasons of the year in agricul- 
ture. The labourer of Ireland, deprived of the power of 
exchanging his products at home with those who will give 
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him cloth, finds that he must confine himself to the euUiva- 
tioii of that commodity of which the land will aRord him the 
greatest quantity, and that will least bear the expense of 
transportation; the potato. He has, consequently, labour 
to sell ; and as he has rent to pay, he must sell it, or be ex- 
pelled from his little holding. He travels to Cork or Dub- 
lin and makes his way to England, there to employ, in 
obtaining a pound or two, the labour which might, if em- 
ployed at home, have given to him and his employer twice 
as many pounds as he had received shillings. Such is the 
machinery of exchange provided for Ireland. Under such 
a system, concentration cannot take place, and without that 
civilization is impossible. 

Such are the causes why the whole population of that 
beautiful island is dependent upon the single chance of a 
good crop of potatoes : why they starve if it fail : and why 
they must continue to starve so long as they continue to 
constitute a portion of the Briiish empire, subject to laws 
whose sole end is to draw from the land all that it can be 
made to give forth, and to return nothing back to the great 
giver.* 

A system better calculated to perpetuate barbarism 
never was devised ; yet English writers gravely ask if the 
existence of the present state of things is not due to some 
defect of the Irish character ! Had England been made the 
prey of her continental neighbour, in like manner, such 
would be now the question of the people of France. In 
point of physical qualities, the people of Ireland are supe- 
rior to most of those of the continent, and eminently so to 
those of France : the reason for which may be found in 
the perpetual exhaustion of the people of the latter by the 

• Mr. Cashlaji watted on Sir Williaro SommeniUe, the Irish Secretary, with 
the iLlings tliat in his parUh there are sixteen hunilreil nho have neither food 
nor work. In thesa quarters, it would e 
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drains for purposes of a Go o nen s arc alwajs par 
ticular to take the able-bo lei in 1 those exempt f om d s 
ease. The demands ot that po o of tl e co n n t> of 
France that administere 1 tl e go r me t tl at s i 1 pi 
collected taxes, and made vars for Her \n giatficato 
or emolumeat : have at t nes equ re I all thit e e capable 
of bearing arms; and e en no re { re i pir s of the 
kingdom, almost every ma that s s ed f heii p rpose 
Of the whole mass of co scr j ts earjj fo ti { e cent are 
rejected for being uader the standard, which is four leet ten 
inches, French, or less than five feet two inches, English mea- 
sure. In the Bepartem&nt du JVord, out of five thousand four 
hundred and thirty-three conscripts, that proportion is first 
dropped for that reason. Then follow those who have con- 
stitutional defects, and finally about twenty-eight per cent, 
are rejected for disease and deformity; and thus the number 
leil is barely sufficient to supply the annual demand. Such 
has been the case for centuries, and the effect is here the 
same that would be found on the farm of a man who sold all 
bis best calves to the butcher, and kept the inferior ones for 
the purpose of propagation. The best men perish in tlie 
field, and the blind, ihe halt, the lame, the stunted, and the 
miserable, are left at home to labour, and to recruit the 
population. Poverty prevents marriage, and libertinism is 
common. Marriages are few, by comparison with those of 
Ireland. The subjects are bad, and marriages are conse- 
quently unprolific. Women cannot marry, because the pro- 
portions of the sexes are disturbed, and hence a cause of 
unchastity. In Ireland the proportions are better main- 
tained, and nearly all marry, as it was intended they should 
do. Women are therefore chaste, and all have children; 
but of these many die for want of proper nourishment. 
Population grows, and therewith wealth advances : and the 
condition of the people slowly improves. 

The growth of population is slow, because the slow 
growth of wealth perpetually forces the younger and more 
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active porlions of the people fo seek abroad that subsistoiice 
which is denied lo them af home. The staleraents in regard 
to their numbers during the last century deserve no atten- 
tion, because of their obvious incorrectness. In 1805, the 
population was believed fo be 5,395,000, In 1S41, it was 
8,176,000 : at which rate, allowing for emigration, it would 
double itself in about sixty years. 

Hundreds of thousands of Irish men and women have 
transferred themselves to the United States, and we have 
abundant opportunity of knowing their character. Some- 
times turbulent, the natural consequence of the situation in 
which Ihey have been placed, the men are, in general, hard- 
working, industrious, and economical, and make excellent 
citizens : while the women arc unquestionably distinguished 
for chastity. All have been educated in a bad school, but 
all show what they might have been made, had the school 
been better. 

It is from the frequency of agrarian outrages, that the 
English writers are disposed to infer the incapacity of the 
Irish for civilization, yet it is from their occurrence that we 
should most infer their capacity for it. The system is bad : it 
destroys the souls and bodies of the men who are subject to 
it: and the outrages complained of are but the natural result 
of its existence, while they are evidence that man has not 
yet been so ground down by slavery as to have lost all con- 
sciousness of the existence of a right to resist. The mise- 
rable Hindoo when oppressed by his tyrant governor takes 
his seat before his door, with his wife and children, and 
threatens to starve himself and them to death if his griev- 
ances be not remedied. For centuries the poor peasant of 
France, tailleable el corvteable ii merci et d misericorde, dis- 
appears from the page of history. To raise the Hindoo to 
civilization, it would be necessary fo teach him that he had 
rights, and to do so would require far greater time than 
would be required for the Irishman, who, poor a 
3C 33 
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as he may be, has yet preserved the knowledge that they 
once existed. 

The task of the daughters of Danaiis was that of filling a 
vessel pierced with holes. Could they have stopped the holes, 
it would speedily have filled. The task of the people of 
Ireland is the same, and until they apply that remedy, lie 
effort is hopeless. The mode of remedy is to be found in 
self-government, and in that alone. Were she alone, she 
would need neither fleets nor armies, for she has not an 
enemy in the world. Everywhere regarded as the victim 
of the policy of England, her sufierings have excited uni- 
versal commiseration, and all would desire to aid, rather 
than to interfere with her. Without fleets or armies, she 
would require scarcely any taxes. She owes no debt, for 
that of England was contracted by and for England alone. 
She it was that wanted colonies, and commerce, and glory, in 
which Ireland was not permitted to participate, and for 
which Ireland ought not to pay. One leak would thus be 
closed. 

With the diminution of the repulsive power of taxation, 
the attractive power would increase, and absentee landlords, 
no longer claimants on the English government, and no 
longer driven to France for escape from taxes, would find 
a residence at home most profitable ; while every man, from 
the highest to the lowest, would find himself animated by 
the desire to prove that Ireland was capable of self-govern- 
ment. Peace and harmony would take the place of riot and 
outrage, and wealth would grow, in the form of roads and 
mills : the better soils capable of yielding coal and iron, 
and larger supphes of food, would come into activity, and 
concentration would appear ; a consequence of the power 
of the consumer to take his place by the side of the pro- 
ducer. The English manufacturer would find that he could 
work to more advantage in Connaught, where food was 
abundant and labour cheap, than in Manchester, where the 
former was less abundant and the latter dearer: and by 
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degrees factories woukl make tlieir appearance in every part 
of Ireland. With every such improvement in the machinery 
of exchange, the power of production would increase : in- 
dustry would be stimulated : wages would rise : the million 
of mud-built cabins would be replaced by rieat cottages; 
the value of land would rise ; land would be divided and 
would pass gradually into the ownership of those who culti- 
vated it : and happiness and prosperity would take the place 
of the existing scene of misery and wretchedness: and all 
this would be accomplibhed without interfering in the slight 
est degree with one right of property The man of Ireland 
wants only to feet that he his a home that it is hit. own 
to make it. oi e in wl icl he %\ould desire to spend his days 
instead of braving ill the ho lors of the mi idle p ssage in 
search of a place of icf ige in the wilds of Camda to per sh 
on the ^ojage, or to die of disease on the shore'! of the St 
Law re nee 

The charactei ot the present -^j tern is so monstrous that 
It cnn be (.iiaUeled m Indii ilone There, ds m Iieland 
the landholder takes all and gives nothing back to the hnd 
There, nsi in Ireland the people peri&h of tamiiie and pesti 
lence and both must so contmie to perish wlile their 
existmg relations with Fnghnd continue to be maintained 
India unhappily, has no nensj.npeis Ireland his b it few 
yet we mi> judge from the few facts that are published, ol 
the ^■^st multitude that are not The latest journals are 
filled with accounts of the eviction of tenants, who^p houses 
ind cabins are thrown down their unfortunate uhiLitints 
being compelled to seek relueje in neighbouring ^Itns oi 
church yards there to die of famine oi pestilen e ind ill 

• "^ r Ell ¥a J W allfr has ejected e ght fannUes eo siting of abo t f Ij 
Beven persons These most wn.U,l ed liei gs have, since the period of the r 
eviction, been squatting in djkes and glens, literally butroming in iha earth for 
eheller, victimBtoeverj inclemency of the weather, death hourly staling Uiemin 
the tace. At Farnee, Marjglen, and Mayrath, in Itie n^^bourhood of Keeper 
Mountain, Lord Bloomfield, who is in St, Petersbargh, through his iigent,haa 
been at the same wotlc of ejectment. About oight families, consiBling of 
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this is the consequence of the pertinacious determiiiation of 
England that Ireland sliall send her wool to England, accom- 
panied by food for the man that is to twist and weave it: the 
whole then to be carried back in the form of cloth, which 
the poor wretch who raised the food cannot buy, because he 
has not even potatoes for his family. 

The present course of legislation is the most extraordinary 
that the world has yet seen, and proves the uniform tendency 
of injustice to produce injustice. The produce of Ireland 
is transferred lo England, there to be employed or consumed, 
and the impoverished Irishman seeks to follow it. To 
compel tliose who are not yet paupers to support those who 
are, the Parliament of England passes a poor law, by virtue 
of which nearly the whole land is confiscated. In one 
county of the west, the present expenditure under that law 
exceeds four millions of dollars, while the annual value of 
all the property subject to the rate is but three millions and 
a half, and much of this is subject to the claims of mort- 
gagees : but the right of owners, and mortgagees, and all, are 
extinguished. Over an extent of nearly six millions of 
acres, the expenditure is at the rate of seventeen millions a 
year, while the annual value is but twelve millions : and 
these seventeen millions are to be employed in supporting 

sl)oiit forty-five peraons, have been also sent abroad, without a roof to project 
ihera fcom the rigours of the weather. Their conditioji is immeasurably mora 
lamentable' Chan we can describe. 

On the ISth of July, acconling to the statement, anJ in Uic village called 
"Glen," on the estate of the Earl of Cork, cjectmenls were oxocutcd by tho 
EUb^sIletiff of Cork, aided by the military and police force, on forty-eight 
tenants. Their houses or cabins were llirown down, and the fortyi-eighC 
famihea, numbering about four hundred human beings, were turned out upon 
the high road. Of these it is alleged that more than one hundred wire suffer- 
ing from fever. They were obliged to take refuge in a neighbouring church- 
yard. The church-yard of Ballysally contains many flat tombatonea and 
grass-covered graves; and among those graves the ejected families slept for 
four consecuUve nights, huddled together. One poor woman was taken off 
her bed four days after her confinement, and placed by the side of the ditch 
with her infant, both in a slate of helpless eihaustion. jVnother woman had 
a family of seven, all suflering from fever. In a third family there were ten 
purauiis in fever at the lime of the ejectment. 
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people who are iii!e at home because they cannot find em- 
ployment, vdth a view to prevent them from following to 
England the com and the pork that they are not ■permitted to 
retain at home. The State is now making loans to promote 
drainage, and it has lately expended some millions in mak- 
ing roads, also called loans, not a shilling of which can — or 
onght — ever be repaid. It passes laws to facilitate the sale 
of encumbered estates, while its system tends to withdraw 
from the country, to be invested in England, all the means 
of purchase. It has even been proposed that the State 
should, under certain circumstances, take possession of 
lands and administer them in some manner or other. We 
now forget the process that was to be pursued, but we know 
that it was roost remarkable for its folly and its Injustice. 
Each step is thus worse than the last, and each but renders 
the case of Ireland more hopeless, and the connection with 
England more intolerable. Under such circumstances it is 
not extraordinary that the people of the former should be be- 
coming daily more and more unanimous in favour of a repeal 
of the Union, and of a recognition 'of the right to govern her- 
self after her own fashion. 

The present forced connection is a curse to both countries, 
and the sooner it shall be dissolved, the better it will be for 
both. Free and independent, Ireland will be to England the 
best of friends, while subjugated Ireland must continue to 
be, as she always has been, the bitterest of enemies. Allied 
in feehng, but independent in government, they will be ever 
ready to combine for self-defence, and wars of offence will 
pass out of fashion. Peace will promote the growth of 
wealth in both, and England will find in Ireland a better 
customer than she has ever yet been, without the cost of 
governing her. The blackest chapter in history is that which 
contains the recital of Ireland's connection with England, 
and so long as that country shall continue in her present 
condition she will stand a living monument of injustice : a 
great pauper, soliciting alms at home and abroad, and made 
33' 
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such by English farmers-general. So long as she shall thus 
stand, the claims of England to occupy a high place in the 
history of civilization may well be disputed. She has 
sown poverty and disunion, and she is now reaping the 
harvest. 

She has compelled the people to cultivate poor soils, while 
surrounded by millions of acres that require drainage alone 
to render them as productive as any lands in the world : to 
content themselves with turf while coal abounded: to buy 
iron when both ore and fuel existed in unlimited quantity: 
to buy cloth while wasting more labour than would have 
manufactured all the cloth consumed in Britain : and all this 
she has done for the benefit of her own landlords, her own 
manufacturers, and her own shipping merchants. Her policy 
towards Ireland has been one of unmixed and unmitigated 
selfishness, injustice and tyranny : and she has thus esta- 
blished in the sister island, containing eight millions of inha- 
bitants possessing the same rights as their masters her own 
more favoured people, a realm over the portals of which ar& 
inscribed 

•■ Wlio enters here, leaves Hope behinj :' 

yet, in defiance of all this, England claims to occupy a high 
place among civilized nations !* 

The PAST says to the Irish landlord of the present : " If 
you desire that your land increase in value and that your 
renfs increase in amount; strive for the freedom of Ireland." 

To the labourer it says : " If you desire good wages, 
plenty of food, and a home of your own; and for your 



" "It is B Birange thing Ihal it shonid not be Bdmitlett in England, that one 
nalion has no right to govern ano'her nation, and that tutk governtntnt can 
kiasi no other law Ihan that of forre, accompanied by robba-y and iyranng; 
that the tyranny of a people is of all tyrannies the most intolerable, and 
that nhich leaves the least resource to the oppreBsed, because a despot is 
airested by a regard lo his own interest, he \s restrained by remorse, or by 
public opinion, but a multitude caleulates nothing-— it has 
decrees to itself g'ory, wilicn it deserves to feel only shaine."- 
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children, land of tieir own : strive for the freedom of Ire- 
land." 

To all it says: "In union there is strength. Be united 
and you shall be free. Become free, and you will become 
prosperous and happy." 



NOTE. 
As Ihia sheet is going to press, we meet with a statement of the emigra- 
tion of the present jear to the St Lawrence, by which it appears Ihal out of 
99,000, no less than 13.001} died on ship-board, or of disease contracted on 
the voyage. Of the unhappy remainder, a large portion will probably perish 
from having been forced abroad to a new and poor country in which exists but 
smnU demand for labour, while themselves totally unprovided with the means 
of purchasing food for themselvoB and their femilies. So monstrous a system 
has never exited in the annals of the world, yet British ships, maintained out 
of the laxea paid hy starving Irishmen, are, al this moment, employed in tha 
suppression of the slave trade I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The man who cultivates the poor soils, surrounded by 
fertile lands covered with fine timber that he cannot clear, 
is a wanderer, and most frequently a robber. The poor 
tribe clustered on the side of the great mountain range, looks 
with longing eyes upon the wealth of more active and 
industrious men whose labours have subdued to cultivation 
the richer soils, and have thus enabled millions to obtain 
abundant food from a surface that hut recently gave to a few 
thousands scarcely the means of supporting life. Envy and 
jealousy prompt to war and plunder, and hence perpetual 
interference with the rights of more industnous and richer men 

If we desire to find the seats of eailj civilizition, we must 
seek them in the lower hnds neir the foot of the Himalaya 
range in India and China on the shores ol the Tigris ind 
the Euphrates in A«ia Minor ind in Greece and, some 
what more distant on the banks of the Nile If, now, we 
trace the history of those countries, we find a constant series 
of in\isions from the higher and poorer Kndh one nee of 
barbarians succeeding anothci until at length cnilizdtion 
disappeirs from all and a few scattered people, half savage, 
are seen obtaining from the cultnition of poor soils a mise- 
rable subsistence, where formerly vast nations obtained from 
the ncher soils abundint lewards to labour 

If next we look further westward, we see ciiilization rising 
in Italy and Sicily in Carth-ige and in Spain igiin to 
disappear under thu invasions of poor men, heietofoie culti 
vating poor soils Again it is fo ind further w est, for a time 
to disap] ear under the weight of invasion from the east. 
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again to rise, secured by insular position from further inter- 
ferences from abroad. Standing now in England, and 
looking upwards towards the Alps, we may see civilization 
gradually diminishing as our eyes ascend the slope; and 
witi each step upwards, we see the traces of earlier cultiva- 
tion. Extending our view towards the great range of Asia, 
we see, on a large scale, the same great fact ; and with each 
step downward in the scale of civilization, we find ourselves 
approaching nearer the site of early cultivation : nearer to 
the places occupied by men whose labours were unaided 
by wealth in the form of spades and axes. 

Turning our eyes now towards India, we may see a fur- 
ther dluatiation of the lact that distance from the seat of eaily 
occupation hT? been essentia! to permanent civihzition 
The history of that f,reat country dming a long series of 
centune<i, iS a record of perpetual invasions from the poor 
tribes occupying the high and diy lands on the sides of the 
greit mountain range At each intermission ci\ilization 
stiug^les into lite, but each is followed by t new incur ion, 
when popuHtion is desfrojed, the rich Iinds are again aban 
doned, and poverty and wretrhedness, feebleness and inca 
picitj for self defence, become again the sole heritage oi 
nnn If we now look to the chiricter of man, we may see 
It cliarijje nearly in the ratn that sec uitj is increised by 
distance from these mountain langes The Hindoo, ag 
grieved by his ^oiernment, aits dhmnah He will starve 
himself, his wife and ctddren, and thuf destroy his master's 
slaves The TurkitJi ra}ah is found one step higher in the 
ic ale, which rises gnduiUj until >Ae reich that countty of 
Europe m which security 1 as most existed, in<l m v\hich 
wealth and population have most increased — England On 
a smaller scile, we may see the same fact ilkstrated as we 
descend the Alps, the charictei of man steadily improving 
as we pass fov\ards the lands of the richer soils Guienne 
and Normandy the Netherhnds and Prussia the Mihnese 
and Tuscany . and always highest where wealth most exists, 
3D 
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for there it is that man is most enabled to apply his labour to 
the fashioning of the great machine. 

At one period in its history, Hindostan appears to have 
enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. Each village consti- 
tuted a little republic, having its own officers for tlie mainte- 
nance of the public peace, and for other purposes. The 
contributions to tbe state are supposed to have been one- 
thirteentb of the produce of the land. The best soils were 
then to a great extent cultivated. Wealth increased, educa- 
tion was generally disseminated, and continued peace and 
security -were alone required for the attainment of the highest 
civilization. Unhappily,however,forthem, they were too near 
neighbours of poor men who cultivated thin soils, and who 
saw in laboLir with the sword returns far larger than could be 
obtained by labour with the plough. Invasion and destruc- 
tion of property and life were followed by civil wars and 
depopulation. The fertile soils were gradually abandoned, 
and labour yielded less returns. Taxes became less and 
less productive; and each step downwards in production 
was followed, necessarily, by a corresponding one upwards in 
the proportion of the great landlord : the collector of rent or 
tax : until at length the half of the diminished product was 
held to be his right. Cultivation diminished as with the 
growth of poverty the inducements to honest labour disap- 
peared, and each diminution in the number of those who 
lived by their own labour was attended by an increase in the 
number of those who lived by that of others. The rights of 
the little land-owner passed away and land gradually concen- 
trated itself in the hands of the few, and they did as has 
been done at all times, and in all ages, by men who exer- 
cised power over their fellow men. They plundered those 
below, and were in turn plundered by those above them- 
selves. 'ITie havildar, the head of a village, called his habi- 
tation the durbar, and plundered of their meal and roots the 
wretches within his jurisdiction ; the zemindar iieeced him 
of the small pittance which his penurious tyranny had 
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scraped together ; the phoosdar, n military commandant of 
the province, seized on the zemindar's collections, and bribed 
the nabob's conjiivance in his villanies by a share of the 
spod; the covetous eye of the nabob ranged over his domi- 
nions for prey, and employed the plunder of his subjects in 
bribing or resisting his supeiiors.* Great men became very 
numerous, and, as usual, the poverty of the little men in- 
ciea-ed with every addition to their number. 

Such was the condition of that country forty years since. 
During a large portion of the previous century it had been 
the theatre of wars whose object was the determination of 
the question whether England or France should have the 
right of taxing its unhappy people ; and during the whole 
period the former was filled with nabobs: men who had 
accumulated fortunes by a display of rapacity rarely ex- 
ceeded ; who plundered sovereigns, princes, and princesses, 
with a full knowledge that what was taken from Ihem must 
be furnished by contributions from the poor starving wretches 
by whom they were surrounded. 

Since then, the whole tendency has been that of centrali- 
zation. Late in the last century Lord Comwallis had endea- 
voured to set some bounds to the Company's claim for taxes, 
but even that effort was accompanied by acts of grievous in- 
justice. The whole class of little village proprietors was first 
delivered over to the tender mercies of the zemindar, or great 
landed proprietor, the result of which is that they have been 
in a great measure, if not altogether, extinguished. Land 
thus concentrated itself in the hands of the few, but respect 
for their rights had as little existence as respect for those of 
the unfortunate people below them. Everywhere, zemindary 
estates were abandoned because of inability to pay the taxes, 
and in some cases to the extent of a fifth of the whole num- 
ber. Of the condition of the unfortunate ryot, or labourer, 
subjected to fheir control, some idea maybe formed from the 
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following passage taken from the fifth ceport of (he select 
committee of the House of Commons, by which it is seen 
that the system of indirect taxation united all that is inju- 
rions in the French octroi, and the Spanish alcabala. 

" In addition to the assessment on the lands, or the shares 
of their produce received from the inhabitants, they were 
subject to the duties levied on the inland trade, which were 
collected by the renters under the zemindars. These duties, 
which went by the name of sayer, as they extended to grain, 
cattle, salt, and all the other necessaries of life, passing 
through the country, and were collected by corrupt, partial, 
and extortionate agents, produced the worst effects on the 
state of society, by not only checking the progress of 
industry, oppressing the manufacturer, and causing him to 
debase his manufacture, but also by clogging the beneficial 
operations of commerce in general, and abridging the com- 
forts of the people at large. This latter description of im- 
posts was originally considered as a branch of revenue too 
much exposed to abuses to be intrusted to persons not liable 
to restraint and punishment. It was therefore retained under 
the immediate management of the government. The first 
rates were easy, and the custom-houses few ; but in the 
general relaxation of authority, this mode of raising revenue 
for the support of the government was scandalously abused, 
In the course of a little time, new duties were introduced, 
under the pretence of charitable and religious donations, 
fees to the chokeydars, or account-keepers' guards, i 
other officers at the stations, as protection money to a 
mindar; or as a present to those who farmed the duties. 
Not only had the duties been from time to time raised in 
their amount, and multiplied in their number, at the discre- 
tion of the zemindars and the renters under them, but they 
were at length levied at almost every stage, and on every 
successive transfer of property; uniformity in the principles 
of collection was completely wanting ; a diiTerent mode of 
taxation prevailing in every district in respect to all the 
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varieties of goods, and other articles subject to impost. 
Tiiis consuming system of oppression had, in some instances, 
been aggravated by the company's government, which, when 
possessed of a few factories, with a small extent of territory 
around them, adopted the measure of placing chokies, or 
custom stations, in the vicinity of each, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of trade within their own limits, as 
well as to afford them a source of revenue. Under the 
head of sayer revenue was also included a variety of taxes, 
indefinite in their amount, and vexatious in their nature, 
called moturpha ; they consisted of imposts upon houses, 
on the implements of agriculture, on looms, on merchants, 
on artificers, and other professions and castes." 

The Company, however, could not afford to part with its 
right to levy taxes to an unlimited extent, under the pre- 
tence of taking rent for the use of poor lands occupied by 
men who cultivated the poorest soils: and the further pro- 
gress of the permanent settlement was therefore stopped after 
it had been established throughout Bengal, and over a small 
portion of the Madras presidency. Throughout the remainder 
of the Madras, and the whole of the Bombay presiden- 
cies, the ryotwar system still exists, under which the amount 
levied on each ryot is left to be determined at the discretion 
of the European or native revenue officers, it being the 
practice 1o compel the ryot to occupy as much land, and 
consequently pay as much taxes, as is deemed proportioned 
to his circumstances. He is not allowed, on payment even 
of the high survey assessment fixed on each field, to culti- 
vate only those fields to which he gives the preference ; his 
task is assigned to hira, and he is constrained to occupy all 
such fields as are allotted to him by the revenue officers ; 
and whether he cultivates diem or not, he is saddled with the 
rent of ali. If driven by these oppressions to fly, and seek 
a subsistence elsewhere, he is followed wherever he goes 
and oppressed at discretion, or deprived of the E 
he might expect from a change of residence. 
34 
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With every improvement in cultivation ; with every im- 
provement in manufactures ; with every increase in the 
quantity of labour ; with every indication of increased com- 
fort or wealth ; the taxes rise, or would rise : and as a 
necessary consequence, the poor ryot feels little inducement 
to exertion. Little as it might be, however, it is lessened 
when he comes to exchange his productions for the necessa- 
ries of life that he cannot produce. At every step in his 
progress to market he finds a new tax, and when at market, 
he buys his salt mixed with dirt from the Company's agent, 
at six times the price at which it should be sold : and thus, 
of the little that escapes the collector of rents, a large por- 
tion goes to the collector of tax&s.^ Under such circui 
stances, it is not extraordinary that the poor ryots should say 
that " their skins only are left them." 

The whole product of that country, o^er and abo^e \ihat 
is necessary for the absolute preservation of life m oidinaiy 
seasons — -for in extraordinary ones the people perish by hun- 
dreds of thousands by famine and pestilence— centralizes 
itself in Calcutta, to go thence forth in the payment of ^ ice- 
roys, and officers without number, charged with managing the 
affairs of these poor people : that is to say, with the collection 
of taxes, and with their expenditure for the payment of armies 
occupied in subduing the people of Burmah, or Scinde, or 
Afghanistan, or those of the Punjaub ; and with the transmis- 
sion of that large portion which goes to England, to be divided 
among the owners of East India stock : dividends to men who 
liveinpalacesandrideincoaches, outof the proceeds of taxes 
on salt paid by a poor wretch whose wages are two rupees, or 
one dollar, per month, out of which he finds himself! Ab- 
sentee-landlordism eHsts in Ireland, but it luxuriates in 
India, Every thing is taken from the land that can be 

• " Tile sovernnieiit, in purchasing salt, are in (he habit of pressing it down 
withhands and feet in the wooden raeaanre; but when they sell it, of filling 
it up aa light as can be, which makes a iiSereace of twenty per cent.; 
and other diHerencca of measurement malie an additional twenty per cent" — 
Ltlifr of Commkmner Gramc lo Ike Board of Revenue. 
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scratched out, and nothing goes back. Even tlie zemindar, 
somefimcH enriched by the oppression of the poor ryot, never 
applies a rupee to the improvement of land subject to the 
Company's claims for revenue. 

Thus far, however, we have seen but a small portion of 
the holes in this vast vessel of the Danaides. Forty years 
since, the people of India supplied the world with cotton 
manufactured goods. Their machinery was rough, it is true, 
but it covild readily have been improved ; and it would have 
cost far less to carry to Calcutta a few ship-loads of ma- 
chinery, for the conversion of Hindoo cotton into clothing for 
Hindoo men and women, by aid of Hindoo labourers eat- 
ing Hindoo rice ; than to carry tens of thousands of ship- 
load8 of cotton and rice to Manchester, to be returned in the 
form of cloth to Calcutta : thence to be carried into the inte- 
rior, in a country totally destitute of roads and bridges. 

Such, however, was not the policy of England. She would 
not cultivate her own fertile soils. She would not permit 
capital to seek employment in fashioning her own great food- 
producing machine: and she would eat the rice of India, 
even although she might exclude the corn of Canada. She 
would not permit the machinery of manufacture to go to In- 
dia, or elsewhere ; and she would insist on supplying India 
with cotton goods. She did take some food in exchange ; 
but, to prevent improvement in that country, she subjected 
cleaned rice to a heavy duty, from which paddy, or rough 
rice, was exempted: thus offering a bounty to her people 
for using an unnecessary quantity of bad machinery of ex- 
change: a measure that could have been exceeded in folly 
and rapacity only by a similar bounty on the import of cot- 
ton in the rough, with a view to secure the profit of gin- 
ning it. 

England had grown rich. For more than half a century 
the wealth of India had been transferred to her coffers by 
aid of Clives, and Hasiingses, and numerous other members 
of tlie same family : men of the great race : and thus while the 



one became enriched, the other became poorer &om day to 
day. Towns and villages, by thousands, had been aban- 
doned during endless wars; and extensive districts, embrac- 
ing the most fertile lands, had relapsed into jungle : and 
tigers now occupied the ground that before had given 
food and clothing to hundreds of thousands of poor but in- 
dustrious people ; the consequence of which was, that the 
poorest soils were cultivated with (he worst machinery. 

The stock of a ryot consisted of a plough not capable of 
cutting deep furrows, and only intended to scratch the sur- 
face of the soil, with two or three pairs of half-starved oxen. 
This, a sickle used for a scythe, and a small spade or hoe 
for weeding, constituted almost his only implements for hus- 
bandry. Fagots of loose sticks, bound together, served for 
a harrow. Carts could be little used in a country where 
there were no roads, or none but bad ones. Com, when 
reaped, was heaped in a careless pile in the open air, to wait 
his leisure for threshing, which was performed, not by man- 
ual labour, but by the simple operation of cattle treading it 
out of the ear. He had no barns for stacking or storing 
grain, which was preserved, when required, in jars of un- 
baked earth, or baskets made of twigs or grass. The cattle 
were fed in the jungle, or common waste land adjoining his 
farm ; and buffaloes, thus supported, generally supplied him 
with milk. Horses were altogether unused in husbandry. 
The fields had no enclosures. Production was small, and 
the great landlord took one-half of the small amount, thus 
rendering improvement of machinery impossible. He could 
not buy looms and spinning-jennies, even if England would 
have sold them, which she would not. The necessary result 
was, that the poor manufacturer was first driven out of the 
market of the world, and then out of his own : and thus the 
small existing tendency to concentration was diminished. 
From being a consumer side by side witli the producer of 
cotton, he was driven to seek elsewhere poor soils that he 
might scratch with bis stick, in the almost vain hope of ob- 
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taining a suffiuiencj- of food ; and thus was the amoiiiit of 
raw cotton to be exported, increased for the supposed bene- 
fit of ships and factories owned by British capitalists, who 
heeded little the sufferings of the poor Hindoo weaver, de- 
prived of all market for his industry. Having thus com- 
pelled the use of the inferior machinery of exchange in the 
form of roads, in place of better machinery previously in 
use, the export of cotton now went on : but at length the 
people of the northern United States, driven to the poor 
soils of new states and territories to raise food instead of 
concentrating themselves on the rich soils of the old ones 
for the purpose of consuming it, forced the planter from the 
production of food to that of cotton with which he filled the 
world : and now the poor Hindoo could produce for Europe 
neither the raw material nor the cloth. Next, we find him, 
in default of other employment, largely engaged in cultivat- 
ing opium for his neighbours, the Chinese. The trade grows 
large, and Chinamen use it freely because cheaply supplied. 
The government takes alarm and destroys the opium, and 
England takes offence : and now Chinese cities are ruined, 
their men destroyed, and their women outraged, and the 
country is laid waste : that English subjects may employ in 
producing intoxicating drugs the labour that should be em- 
ployed in converting cotton into cloth, while the labourer ate 
food produced by the man who was to wear the cloth. 

The tendency of the whole system is that of compelling 
men to waste labour in transportation that might profitably 
be applied to production. Cotton and rice must go to Eng- 
Sand, that Englishmen may eat the one and fashion the 
other. Such being the law, it might be supposed that some 
labour might be applied towards perfecting, in some small 
degree, that description of the machinery of exchange the 
use of which was still to be permitted: to wit, roads and 
bridges : but the reader would greatly err who might sup- 
pose that possible. Of the vast revenues of that country, 
derived from the appropriation of one-half of the gross pro- 
3 E 34' 
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dace, scarcely a rupee goes back upon the land. We have 
now before lis an account of all tlie works of improve- 
ment in that country, with its population of oae hundred 
millions, during a period of seven years; and it would be 
exceeded by the state of Rhode Island, with its one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. It is stated that the government 
does now do something: that it actually expends twelve or 
fifteen thousand pounds per annum in the repair of roads ! 
and that, too, in a country whose people are forced by erro- 
neous legislation over which they can have no control, to 
export its great product, because they may not be permitted 
to obtain machinery for fashioning it at home. The produce 
of the great cotton growing di=itucts on the Nerbudda is ear- 
ned on oxen, e'ich tiking one bundled and sixty pounds, at 
the extreme rate, in fur wetther, ol seven miles a day. The 
distance to Mirztpore, on the Ganges, is five hundred miles, 
and the cost is two and a half pence, or five cents, per 
pound Ihence it goes to Calcutta, a distance of eight 
bundled miles, by water, unaided, we believe, by steam. 
From another portion ol the cotton growing districts, in the 
Deccan, the trinsport occupies a continuous journey of two 
months , and in the riiny season the road is impassable, and 
the tr-iffic of the countrj is at a stind Inihe absence of even 
a defined road, the carriers, with their pack cattle, are com- 
pelled to traiel by dajlight to prevent the loss of their bul- 
locks in the jungles through which they have to pass, and 
this under a burning sun of ftom one hundred to one hun- 
dred and forty degrees If the hcrde, sometimes amounting 
to i thousand, is o^ertiken by rain, the cotton, saturated 
v.ith moisture, becomes heavy, and the black clayey soil, 
thi oagh which It^s the whole line 0/ load, sinks under the 
feet ot a man abo\e the inkle, ind under that of a laden ox 
to the knees and in this predicament the cargo lies some- 
times for weeks on the ground, and the merchant is ruined ! 
" Black clayey soils," nch and fertile, are here superabund- 
ant hut the poor wretch who raises the cotton must culti- 
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Tate the high lands that require neither clearing nor drain- 
age, and his masters take half the product of their poor soils, 
while refusing even to make a road tkrovgk the rich ones : yet 
forcing him to send his cotton fo market to be exchanged 
for colton cloth manufactured thousands of miles distant, A 
system better calculated to compel men to continue culti- 
vating the poorest soils, by aid of sticks, could not be 
devised. 

We have here another of the leaks in this great vessel, but 
it is by no means the last. Of the revenues of this vast 
empire no small share is distributed among the infinite number 
of great men charged with the duties of government, wbo 
pay themselves liberally : for a very few years of " exile" are 
deemed to entitle each to acquire fortune for himself and his 
children. Salaries are large, and savings are considerable : and 
these savings are lent to the government to enable it to pay 
the salaries r for large as are the revenues, the debt grows 
regularly and rapidly. The lender, having accumulated a 
fortune and having safely invested it at large interest, now 
returns home, and thencefortii he is entitled to an annual re- 
mittance of the interest : and to pay him and others like him, 
and to make dividends on East India stock, almost twenty 
millions of dollars are annually required : a sum sufficient to 
make yearly a railroad of six hundred miles: and this is to be 
paid by men who think that they might perhaps continue to 
grow cotton, if in addition to bullocks they only had carts ! 

Within the last sixty years there has been levied on the 
poor Hindoos by and for the uses of that government, to aid 
it in making dividends, paying salaries, and carrying on wars 
in which, like that of Affghanistan, the poor tax-payers had 
no interest, more than five thousand millions of dollars ! In 
return for all this, the poor people have received at the hands 
of their masters neither roads, nor canals, nor public works 
of any description, except barracks, prisons, and hospitals 
for their own troops. Deprived of all power to improve their 
wretched machinery of production, they are compelled to 
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abandon ricli lands, and cultivate the poorest : tKose from 
which the man who is destitute of a spade and an axe always 
draws his supplies of food. Such lands can afford no more 
than is absolutely necessary for the support of existence, yet 
of tie miserable product the company takes one-half and 
calls it rmt, and a large portion of the balance and calls it 
taxes. The necessary consequence is, that any thing like 
accumulation is impossible. Each year must furnish the 
supplies of the year, and when a failure of crop takes place 
the miserable people are swept off by hundreds of thou- 
sands. In the twenty years, from 1818 to 1838, there were 
nine years of famine. That of 1837-8 was terrific, yet the 
unfortunate people were surrounded by millions upon mil- 
lions of acres of the richest lands in the world that they 
could not cultivate, because the government left them no 
means. The rivers were choked with dead bodies in the pro- 
vinces where this very abundance of waste land existed ; the 
air putrefied with the stench of dead and dying human beings, 
and animals ; the jackals and vultures were seen preying on 
the stOl animated bodies of our fellow- creatures. Mothers 
drowned their children by night, unwilling that the morning 
sun should witness their famishing state ; and whole families 
of respectability poisoned themselves, rather than beg a little 
rice for their support ; and, although a rupee's worth {half-a 
dollar) of grain would sustain a man for thirty days, hydro- 
phobia was becoming as prevalent as cholera ! 

In other quarters, the dead were lying in hundreds by the 
road-side, and it became necessary to form companies to 
carry them to the river, with a view to the prevention of pes- 
tilence. In Agra, the deaths were at the rate of ten thou- 
sand per month : and yet at this very period enormous sums, 
the proceeds of taxes imposed on these wretched beings, 
were being lavished on the war in Affghanistan ! 

So exhausted are these unfortunate people, that it becomes 
necessary frequently to remit the taxes, because of inability 
to collect them. No better evidence of their wretchedness 
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need be offered than the fact that in lower Bengal, one of the 
niost prosperous portions of the Company's territories : that 
in which they have been longest and most firmly established ; 
the consumption of ssdt in three years, from 1834 to 1837, 
was less by one- fifth than it had been in the three years from 
1819 to 1822. Such is the necessary effect of a system that 
drives men from rich soils to poor ones ; and then refuses to 
supply even a defined road to the unfortunate cultivator, 
who would consider himself "rich indeed," if that road 
were made practicable for a cart, to enable him to drag the 
produce of his miserable soils through the rich black clay 
that lies between him and the far distant river. 

Throughout India, the class of native great men : those 
who live by the labour of others : is large. To them, how- 
ever, is to be added the whole body of llieir foreign masters. 
Till recently one of these latter who might have assaulted a 
native or ploughed up his land, could drag him to a distant 
city where the cost of litigation is expensive to a degree five 
times exceeding those of the courts of England, enormous 
even as they are. Officers of these courts accumulate im- 
mense fortunes in a few years, out of the substance of ruined 
suitors. At Madras the supreme court has, says Mr. Ma- 
caulay, fulfilled its mission : it has beggared every rich na- 
tive within its jurisdiction and is inactive for want of some- 
body to ruin. Great men are very numerous, and their shares 
of die produce of the poor soils are always large. The la- 
bour of collecting their taxes is great, and they fix them- 
selves their reward. The system is the same wherever men 
are forced to rely upon those soils for food. The many are 
weak and disunited, and the few plunder them with im- 
punity. 

The Hindoo may well say that nothing is left bim but his 
skin. He knows no freedom but to die : and yet he is the 
subject of England, whose people are furnishing the world 
with missionary bishops to teach Christianity; the basis of 
which is, " Do unto your neighbour as ye would that he 
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should do unto yoii." He is the slave of the same men who 
look with "holy horror" upon the sugar of Brazil and upon 
the cotton of Georgia : the latter raised by men wbo are better 
fed, better clothed, better lodged, and better taught, than a con- 
siderable portion of the people of England itself. He is thdr 
slave ; for they will not permit him to combine his exertions 
with those of his fellow men, to render their joint labour pro- 
ductive. They will compel him to send food and cotton to 
Manchester ; that the latter may be twisted and woven, and 
then sent back to him. They W// not permit eoneentralion, 
without which the rich soils cannot be reduced to cultiva- 
tion : and until they shall be cultivated, famine and pestilence 
must continue to sweep off the population : and East India 
proprietors must continue to waste and destroy, annually, 
millionsof bushels of salt, that they maybe enabled to realize 
their dividends from selling the balance at a monopoly price 
to the starving wretch who labours one-half of the year to 
pay his rent, and one-fourtb of the balance to pay for that 
salt. The ecorcheurs of France, who flayed the unhappy 
people engaged in the preparation of the great food-producing 
machine, were bad ; but those of England in India are worse. 
It is, throughout, a system of unmatched atrocity. Such is 
the condition of the men who raise the "free" cotton of 
India. 

Nearly a century has now rolled round, since, by the 
battle of Plassy, the ascendency of England in that great 
country was secured ; and such is the result. The Hindoo 
raises cotton, but he consumes only so much as will give him 
a strip to cover his loins. He raises rice ; but he eats little, 
for he may not even clean it ; and all this is done that Eng- 
land may be the workshop of the world, and that great ma- 
nufacturers may accumulate millions by aid of the labour of 
over-worked and under-fed operatives. A system more self- 
ish and unsound could not be conceived ; nor could one 
more utterly destructive, both for herself and others, possibly 
exist. The results, everj-where, are the same : perpetual 
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e of system, and perpetual need of change. Canada 
stagnates ; and governors and forms of government are 
changed, but Canada still remains motionless. Ireland 
starves, and Irishmen shoot agents : and curfew laws, and 
bills prohibiting the carrying of arms, are passed ; but Ireland 
still starves and borrows, and will not pay, because she can- 
not. Jamaica tries hill-coolies and free negroes : and coolies 
and negroes fail : and Jamaica still is poor. India cannot 
send cotton that will sell, and agents are sent to teach the 
poor Hindoo : who still cannot send colton, because the rich 
soils are so abundant that his half-starved cattle, driven by 
their half-fed owner, cannot wade through them. Australia 
raises, on the poorest soils, a small supply of wool for which 
she must be paid ; while paying nothing for six millions of 
dollars annually charged to her account. English capitalists 
DOW propose railroads in India : but railroads never pay 
when made for people who cultiTate the poorest soils, and 
cannot themselves make roads. India will grow rich, 
and rapidly grow, when India shall be independent, and 
shall protect herself against the radical error of the English 
system ; but until she shall do so : until she shall acquire 
power to place the consumer by the side of the producer ; she 
must remain poor. In few countries of the world would 
population and wealth grow so rapidly, were she left alone : 
but so long as she must remit twenty millions to pay interest, 
and raise so many other millions to pay armies and officers, 
while compelled to cultivate the poorest soils with the worst 
machinery, neither can increase. England may change, and 
change again, abroad ; but, before she can effect any im- 
provement, she must learn to look at home, and not abroad ; 
she must abandon the use of temporary machinery and take 
to that which is permanent : she must raise her own food, and 
permit others to consume their own. She must increase her 
producers, and she must permit others to increase their con- 
sumers : and when she shall do that, India and Canada, 
Jamaica and Australia, will grow rich, while she will grow 
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richer: but she will then cease to want colonies, or armies, 
or fleets, or great men. In the annals of the worfd there is 
recorded no instance of self-deception greater than that which 
she now exhibits, except, perhapsj in that of France, who 
seelss dominion by aid of the sword alone, while she goes 
■with sword and yard-stick. To which of the two should be 
awarded the credit of doing most to prevent the increase of 
human happiness, it might be difficult to decide ; but we are 
disposed to think that she would carry off the palm. France 
wasted the Palatinate with lire and sword. The work accom- 
plished, the armies were whhdrawn. The poor people who 
were left breathed again : and, in time, they might restore 
their houses, and obtain fresh spades and ploughs to enable 
them to culiivafe the rich soils. The yard-.stick of England 
is a much more effective instniment. It produces famines 
and pestilences, recurring year after year, to sweep olTall the 
population rendered surplus by the denial of the power of 
concentration. Her army is never withdrawn. The houses 
that it levels cannot be rebuilt. The spades and ploughs 
that it destroys cannot be replaced. The people must go to 
the poor soils, and they must have famines to keep the 
population down to the supply of food that England permits 
them to produce. The Company are disciples of Mr. Mat- 
thus. They take rent for the use of the " original and inde- 
structible powers" oi' a soil that possesses scarcely any power, 
and thus starve the population down to the level of sub- 
sistence. 

The PAST says to the people of England of the present : 
"I have sinned. I have beggared the people of India. I 
have taxed them until they have been forced to abandon the 
rich soils, which are now overgrown. I have applied the 
proceeds of taxes and contributions to the building of facto- 
ries that have enabled me to ruin their poor fashioner. I have 
driven them from making cloth to raising opium. I have 
destroyed the power of concentration. I have produced fa- 
mine and pestilence. I have converted people who were 
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free into slaves. I, too, have suffered. My people have 
starved, because Hindoos were unable to buy cloth, and food 
was dear. Take warning by iny example. Apply your 
labour to the improvement of the great machine. Raise your 
own food, and permit the poor Hindoo to make his own cloth. 
Do unto fhem as ye would that they should do unto you, and 
let ihem govern them.selves. They will then increase in 
numbers and in wealth, and ye will then increase more 
rapidly." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The people who cultivate the poor soils cluster round the 
hill-sides, and Ihey are separated from their nearest neigh- 
bours by large tracts of rich soil covered with forests, and 
watered hy broad rivers. With the growth of wealth and 
population the rich soils are brought into activity : and with 
each step the tendency to union is increased, and the nu- 
merous tribes ultimately combine to make one great, and 
cich, and powerful State. 

While the people of England cultivated the poor soils of 
the centre and south, the rich soils of Norlhumberland and 
Cumberland, and those of the south of Scotland, were occu- 
pied by a race of people, half-savage, to whom plunder offered 
employment more agreeable than labour : and a state of per- 
petual war was the natural result. With the growth of popu- 
lation and of wealth, the smaller tribe was annexed to the 
larger, and the kingdom of Great Britain was formed. 

For centuries France has been engaged in the work of 
annexation ; but she has cultivated the poor soils, and failure 
has been the result. Piedmont has been repeatedly annexed, 
but annexation would not stand. Italy, and the Netherlands, 
and Holland, have been annexed: but the strong repulsive 
power of poverty again produced separation. She is now 
annexing Algeria; but the union cannot stand, for France is 
poor and still cultivates poor soils. 

Holland and Belgium were annexed, but the first loved 
ships, colonies, and commerce; and foreign subjects: and 
looked abroad, while the people of Belgium desired to look 
to home. The one desired to cultivate the distant poor lands, 
while the other preferred the near rich ones. The Dutch 
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were expelled, and Belgium adopted the measures necessary 
for enabling her people to concentrate themselves for the 
prosecution of the work of improving the great machine. 
She now advances rapidly in wealth and population, while 
Holland implores her flying citizens not to desert their country 
in its hour of distress. 

The British colonies are poor, and so they are likely to 
remain. Unable to protect themselves, they feel in all its 
force the perpetual vacillation of British policy. Concentra- 
lion for the cultivation of fertile soils cannot take place. 
The repulsive power is strong, and their connection with the 
parent country draws towards its close. From year to year 
new measures are adopted for their government. Slaves are 
bought and freed in the west, while slaves are being made 
in the east : and hill-coolies now cultivate sugar for their 
masters on the fertile soils of Berbice and Demerara, while 
the lately emancipated slave raises yams on the higher and 
more healthy land for himself. At one time slave sugar is 
prohibited, and arrangements are made for raising free sugar. 
At another, slave sugar is admitted, and the producer of free 
sugar is ruined. Thus is the system, internal and externa], 
one of perpetual change, and ruinous to all that are intimately 
connected with her. 

Forced unions are effected, and general associations are 
now proposed, but at home the measures are the same. 
The mother country will buy food, and will pay for it with 
the produce of steam-engines and mills, instead of raising 
her own food and permitting the colonists to have mills and 
engines of their own. They must be made to continue to 
use bad machinery of exchange, and they must therefore 
continue poor. Annexation by the mother country is, there- 
fore, impossible, and separation must come. 

In the United States, we witness, at the present moment, 
the process of annexation on the north and south. On the 
one hand, the people who cultivate rich soils are rapidly 
annexing Canada by aid of the peaceful machinery afforded 
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by increasing wealth. On the other, those who cultivate the 
poor soils of tiie south and west are striving at the annexa- 
tion of Mexico by the unprofilabJe machinery of war. The 
one is mailing friends and strength. The other is as busily 
employed in wasting its powers in making foes. The suc- 
cess of the one is certain. The failure of the other is almost 
equally so. The one pursues the mode that gave union to 
the few scattered colonies : that of honest labour. The other 
that which has in all times given to France disunion and 
weakness : that of arms. Canada will come info the Union, 
and Mexico most probably will not- The north will grow 
strong by peace, and the south will grow weak by war, 
The north concentrates its forces and places the consumer 
by the side of the producer, and hence her attractive power. 
The south sends the consumer to Mexico while the producer 
remains at home, and hence her repulsive power. In the 
north land is valuable, yet greediness of land has no exist- 
ence. In the south and west land is cheap and abundant, 
and hence the desire to have more land. If the south and 
west desire to have power or to retain it, they must study 
concentration and not dispersion. The more land they have, 
the weaker they become : while at every step in the growth 
of northern population, land becomes less abundant and 
strength increases. The love of land is the characteristic 
of the barbarian who cultivates poor soils. The love of 
man is that of the civilized man who cultivates rich soils. 
The one loves war and remains weak. The other loves peace 
and grows in strength. 

The expenditure of ten millions in placing the consumer 
of food by the producer of cotton and food, would double 
the power of the south. The expenditure of a hundred 
millions in adding Mexico to the Union will diminish that 
power in the same proportion : yet they will have wars, 
for throughout the south, in default of concentration, there 
are always found thousands anxious to manage the affairs 
of nations, having no business at home to demand their 
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care. Hence it is that claimants for public employment 
abound at the soulh of Mason and Dixon's line, while in the 
land east of the Hudson they are few. The great men of the 
south seek public iife. The greatest men of the north find 
more advantage in private life. The one furnishes the world 
M'ith statesmen, generals, and colonels : the class of men who 
spend much and produce nothing. The other with mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who produce much and spend 
little. The one becomes rich, and with the rich man annexa- 
tion is easy. The other prevents himself from growing rich, 
and with him annexation is difficult. 

The United States need concentration and not disper- 
sion. Peacefully annexed, Mexico would do no harm, but 
she would not add materially to the power of the Union, or 
to the happiness of the people. She would gain much. 
They would gain but little, yet they would gain, for all na- 
tions prosper by the prosperity of their neighbours. With- 
in the Union, Mexico would speedily double her popula- 
tion, and that population would be as quiet and as indus- 
trious as any in the world. The people everywhere love 
peace, and everywhere they will labour, when improve- 
ment is felt to follow exertion. Their rulers alone love 
war. The peaceful annexation of Mexico would be a 
great work, but the accomplishment of that object re- 
quires spades and steam-engines, not swords and cannon. 
It would be a great boon conferred upon the world. 
Southern Europe: France, Spain, and Italy: need an out- 
let for their people, desirous to escape from taxation and 
misrule, and were Mexico a part of the Union, she would 
attract much of the best population of those countries; and 
would do much towards rendering man more valuable in 
the estimation of men who have land, and of those who 
exercise power. It would be a great work, and it is deeply 
to be regretted that the thirst for land should have produced 
a war that tends to prevent a measure so important for the 
improvement of the condition of ma?i. 
35* 
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With the growth of wealth and popu)ation men cultivate 
better soils, and land becomes divided. With the division of 
land comes the union of man, and with union comes the 
power of man over himself, his thoughts and actions, bis 
labour and its proceeds. With self- government comes peace. 
With peace, armies, and navies, and taxes, disappear. Wiih 
each step in this coutse the attractive power increiSP'- ■^nd 
the repulsive force diminishes, and the tendenry to annexa- 
tion ; or to the union of mtions for the maintenance of the 
perfect freedom of mm as a produLr, a fishioner, or an 
exchanger: as i thinker or an actor grows With edch, 
wealth and population tend more rapidly to mcrease, and 
with each, man becomes more and more a being of power, 
and less a victim of necessity 

The PAST says to the people of ihe present : I have made 
war and preparations for war. I have kept on foot large 
fleets and armies, and have raised heavy taxes. I have pre- 
vented the growth of wealth and population, I have com- 
pelled men to cultivate the poor soils of the earfh. I have 
prevented the division of land and the union of men and of 
nations. I have made the few strong and the many weak. 
Take warning by my example. Cultivate peace. Permit 
population to grow, and ye will cuUivate rich soils. WeaUh 
will then grow rapidly and land will be divided. Men 
and nations will then become united. Armies, and navies, 
and taxes, will disappear, and the many will become strong, 
while the few will become weak. All will then exercise the 
power of perfect self-government, and all will learn to respect 
in others those rights they would desire to have respected in 
themselves. 
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CIVILIZATION, 

Civilization has, in all ages and countries, been found 
where men have accumulated wealth by means of which they 
have been enabled to subject to cultivation the rich soils of the 
earth: and it has disappeared as they have been forced to 
abandon them and fly to Ihe poor soils of the hills for safety. 
Concentration on the former is essential to the progress of 
civilization. With each step therein we have diminished 
machinery of exchange : physical and inteliectual. Men ex- 
change more directly with each other the products of their 
mind and of their hands: and with each step production, 
material and intellectual, tends to increase. With the in- 
crease of material product, the proportion of the labourer in- 
creases, while that of land diminishes : and with each step, land 
tends to become more and more divided. With the increase 
of intellectual product, the machinery for the communication 
of ideas improves, and the labourer finds increased facility 
of obtaining knowledge, while the teacher obtains from a 
small contribution on the part of each of his readers or hear- 
ers a largely increased reward. Each step, therefore, in the 
progress of civilization is marked by a tendency to equality 
of physical and intellectual condition, and to the general 
ownership of wealth, whether in land or other machinery of 
production : or in the possession of books, pictures, statuary, 
or other things tending to promote intellectual advancement. 

With the division of land and the diffusion of wealth, the 
power of the few tends to diminish, while ihe number of per- 
sons interested in the maintenance of peace and in the enforce- 
ment of perfect security in the enjoyment of the rights of person 
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and property tends to increase ; and moral feeling improves, 
because of the increased facility of obtaining the necessaries, 
conveniences and comforts of life. Improvement and a ten- 
dency towards perfect equality of moral feeling are therefore 
characteristics of civilization. With each step in this pro- 
gress, jealousy and avarice disappear, and harmony and good 
feeling, and liberality of thought and of action, appear : ge^ 
nerosity towards the weak takes the place of oppression : 
woman becomes the companion of man and ceases to be his 
slave; children cease to be slaves and come to be compa- 
nions : parents cease to be tyrants, and children respect and 
love them: and all, men, women and children, acquire the 
habit of self-government. With each step the necessiiy for 
the use of the machinery of government, public or private, 
tends to disappear, and with each the power of man to go- 
vern himself is seen to increase. With each, the cost of 
government decreases : and with each, wealth grows with in- 
creased rapidity, enabhng man to bring into activity better 
soils, followed by a further increase in the return to labour, 
and facilitating further accumulation. With each, he acquires 
more and more the feehng of confidence in himself and in the 
future, and with each, he becomes more and more animated 
by Hope, With each, he learns more and more to appreciate 
the comforts indicated by the good old English word Home, 
and more and more to find in the great command to "do 
unto others as he would that others should do unto him," the 
guide of all his thoughts, his feelings, and his actions. 

Civilization is marked by elevation and equality of physi- 
cal, moral, intellectual, and political condition, and by the 
tendency towards union and harmony among men and na- 
tions. The highest civilization is marked by the most per- 
fect individuality and the greatest tendency to union, whe- 
ther of men or of nations. 

In the early history of Attica, the tendency towards civili- 
zation was very great, but the destruction of wealth and con- 
sequent deterioration of physical condition attendant upon the 
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Persian wars, was followed by a deterioration of moral and 
political coadition. The people learned to live on the labours 
of otbers, while themselves the slaves of demagogues who 
distributed among their followers small wages, the proceeds 
of taxation and oppression ; and who employed their share 
of the plunder in creating gardens, and building temples, to 
hand down to admiring posterity their Oiuslrious names. 
Individuals now give names to the times in which they live, al- 
ways a sign of declining civilization. The period most distin- 
guished by lust for power and " glory," and known as the age 
of Pericles, which owes its celebrity to men whose existence 
was one of the results of the previous age of peace and growing 
wealth, bequeathed to posterity Aristophanes, to whom we are 
indebted as the vivid painter of the vices of the "lazy, cow- 
ardly, talkative, and money-loving" tribe by whom he was sur- 
rounded. With each step downward tie few become greater 
and more profligate. Generals plunder cities and betray their 
fellow- citizens. Great orators make speeches on one side and 
take bribes on the other, while the people become more and 
more impoverished and enslaved. Depravity and corruption, 
the necessary consequences of unceasing war and growing in- 
equality, become universal, and with the decay of morals we 
mark a steady increase of superstition and fanaticism, and all 
other of the characteristics of increasing barbarism. 

In early Rome we find a compliance with all the conditions 
of advancing civilization, but with each step in the progress of 
war and waste, we mark its dechne. Great men have palaces 
filled with their poor and enslaved debtors. Soipio, Metellus, 
and others, form courts around themselves, wherein the arts are 
exercised and the sciences taught by slaves, while the sireets 
of Rome witness exhibitions of captured princes and prin- 
cesses, followed by thousands of captives and the plunder 
of conquered nations; and terminating in the execution, in 
cold blood, at the capilol, of all who might be supposed to pos- 
sess power to affect the future distribution of the spoils of the 
3G 
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world.* With each &tep in tlie downward progress, festivals 
and games become more magnificent and more briila!, and 
the people become more and more pauperized : the great 
men become greater, and the little men become less : until 
at length the exhausted empire becomes the property of bar- 
barians, and civilization disappears from the earth. 

In the history of France, we see little tendency towards 
civilization. Wealth could not grow, and man could not 
concentrate himself for the cultivation of the fertile soils : and 
therefore has he remained always poor and disunited. For 
want of roads, he has been unable to meet his feDow man 
for the exchange of jihysical or intellectual products : and, 
for want of a common language, he and his fellow man 
have been unable to correspond, or to understand each other 
if they met. t None of the conditions of civilization are here 
complied with. Everywhere we see inferionty and ine- 
quality of physical, moral, intellectual, and political con- 
dition. | 

M. Guizot regards France as "the centre: the focus: of the 
civilization of Europe." That country is and has been, in his 
estimation, the great leader in European civilization, at the 

• In relation to Ihis period, M. (iiiizot sajs : " Take Rome, for example, 
in the splendid days of the repulilic, at the close of the second Punic war; 
(he moment of her grealeet virtues, when she was rapidly advancing (o the 
empire of the world — when her lociot condilion lona eindeatly impromig." 

■f German is even now (he language of an imporlanl portion of the people, 
and the patois of one part of the Isingdom ia scarcely understood in another. 

4 " The official returns of particular classes of the population, such as the 
conscripts and the coiivicla, recognise three degrees of ignorance and three of 
inBtriiction. Taking these relums as the basis of our calculations, vvelind the 
following results for the whole of the population ; — 

1 U bl t read and to write - - - 16,855,000 

S All to d, but not to write .... 7,097,000 

3 Bead g and writing, but incorrecUy - - - 6,963,000 

4 Read ng aid writing correctly - - . S,430,000 

5 Ha ng h elements of classical education - - 735,000 

6 H ng mpleted their classical studies - - -315,000 

34,400,000" 
F on L nd n, 1844. 
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head of which, from its peculiar quahties, " it has been emi- 
nently qualified to march." 

To us, she appears in the light of the constant and un- 
wearied foe of civilizatiofl. To her was due the destruction 
of the Lombard kingdom of Italy, in which civilization was 
rapidly advancing. By her was Italy afterwards exhausted 
and delivered over to the ferocious Spaniard, By her have 
since been commenced all the wars tiiat, from the days of 
Ferdinand and Charles V., have prevented any advance 
towards the improvement of the condition of its inhabitants : 
ever unfortunate in their proximity to poor neighbours, who 
saw in their wealthy cities, and in their treasures of art, 
plunder that they desired to appropriate. 

By her were the Netherlands and Holland ruintd. To 
h a e due the expulsion of the best citizens of both : the 

i a t on of their wealth : the abandonment of rich soils, 

d the cultivation of poor ones : and to her is due the pre- 

nt normous debt under which the industry of Holland is 
p aljz d 

If t n our eyes southward, the same picture meets 
our eye. Catalonia was advancing in civilization, and there- 
fore was it coveted- Therefore was it made the scene of 
ceaseless wars in which was destroyed enormous wealth, 
while the poor inhabitants were driven to seek irom the poor 
soils of the hills the return to labour which the fertile soils 
were no longer permitted-to yield. Had France not existed, 
civilization would have spread throughout Spain: for had 
France not existed, the people who cultivated the poor soils of 
Spain could not have drawn from Italy the means of destroy- 
ing the civilization of those who cultivated the rich ones. 

If now we look towards Germany, we see France the 
perpetual enemy of the free cities -. the perpetual ravager of 
the rich lands, and unceasingly engaged in their depopulation. 
To her intrigues was due the desolation of the Thirty Years' 
wari To her was due the control by the house of Austria 
of the passage of the Valteline, by means of which Spanish 
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troops from Italy were enabled to co-operafe with those of 
tlie execrable Ferdinand in the destruction of the wealth of 
Germany : and in the establishment of unlimited control over 
the modes of thinking and acting of tiie people of Bohe- 
mia, till then ranking among the most civilized people of 
Europe. To her unceasingjealousy of Austria were due the 
perpetual inyasions of her Turkish allies, by which all eastern 
Europe was impoverished. 

If we turn our eyes towards Genoa, or Venice, or Sicily, 
or Corsica, the result is the same. Wherever civilization 
endeavoured to raise its head, tiiere were found French 
armies engaged in the work of its destruction. It could 
not be otherwise. France kept herself poor, and her peo- 
ple were driven to the cultivation of the least fertile soils ; 
and hence they were always preying upon each other. 
Hence the barbarism of the Feudal System, which she in- 
flicted upon Europe : hence the horrors of the Jacquerie : 
hence the universal proscription of the industrious Hu- 
guenots : the atrocities of St. Bartholomew's night, and of the 
dragonTiades : and hence the enormous mass of crime and 
misery that attended the Revolution. The tendency of 
every thing in France has been to produce poverty and ine- 
quality : and thus it is that we see such vast wealth side by 
side with extreme wretchedness. The few have been, and 
are, the controllers of the destinies of the people, who have 
had no voice in the regidation of their own actions : or in the 
disposal of the proceeds of their labour : or in the determi- 
nation of their modes of thought, 

M. Guizot inforras us that, " as a general thing, in France, 
ideas have preceded and impelled the progress of the social 
order; they have been prepared in doctrine before being 
accomplished in things, and in the march of civilization 
mind has taken the lead." Theories have certainly always 
preceded the accomplishment of "things," and to the fact that 
it has been so it is due that the latter have made so little pro- 
gress. Knowledge is acquired from the study of tbe laws 
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of nature, and where tho^^e laws are habitually set aside they 
cannot be studied. They have been set aside, uniformly 
and steadily, in France ; and hence it is that " mind" has 
taken the lead, and that laws have been manufactured by 
great men, who have " impelled the progress of the social 
order" in the direction that suited their purpose. The theory 
of the barons of the middle ages was, that they held their 
power from God himself, and that Ihey had a right to make 
war on their own account : to exercise the droit de jam- 
bcige et de cuissage : and to follow the serf and seize his per- 
son and his goods : most of which may be found reasserted 
almost in our own day, by Mo7 U Th y held that ■■ the 

liberties of the Gallican church' p f tly secured when 

the right of nomination fo all pi m th t hurch was in 

their hands, and when they could It bishoprics with 

immense revenues in the hand f th b lards and de- 
pendents. They held, too, that _1 y the great pur- 
suit of gentlemen, while labour was worthy only of slaves. 
France has always been the land of very great and very lit- 
tle men : of those who respected no rights in others, and 
could command from others no respect for their own. The 
great had no leisure to study the laws of nature, and the 
small were too poor and too miserable to have time or mind 
so to do. The starving man has no leisure to study any 
thing but how to obtain food. Wherever civilization has ex- 
isted, it has gone from below upwards : from the people who 
minded their own business, to those who lived by managing 
the affairs of others. The great have always been the foes 
of civilization : while the small have been its friends. From 
the ranks of the people sprang Bacon and Locke, Shakspeare 
and Milton, Watt and Arkwright; men to whom mankind 
are more indebted than to all the kings and princes the earth 
has seen. These men were observers of nature, and recorders 
of her modes of operation. They lived among a people ac- 
customed more than any other in Europe to permit the laws of 
nature to act : and there, and there alone, could her laws be 
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studied. The essential difference between English and 
French mind is that one is based upon observation and the 
other is not, and therefore it is that in E'rance " ideas" have 
been so numerous ; but there, as everywhere else, theory has 
been in the inverse ratio of knowledge. Theories in relation 
to Christianity most abounded when its practice least existed. 
The immaculate conception was most ardently debated at 
the time when the Church sold absolution for the worst crimes 
at the cheapest rate. The theory of France, at all times, has 
been that her own grandeur was in ratio of the littleness of 
her neighbours : yet littleness has been her characteristic, in 
the field and in the cabinet. To that theory it is due that 
she has at all times made herself " the focus : the centre ;" 
not of civilization, but of corruption and intrigue, and hence 
it is that she is dreaded by all the friends of freedom. She 
abounds now in theories. St. Simonianism and other sys- 
tems of forced union have their origin where the tenden- 
cy to voluntary union least exists. The advocates of each 
successive theory hold that they alone have the truth : and 
thus St. Simonianism is now persecuted, as Jansenism, and 
Molinism, and Jesuitism, have been in past times. Intole- 
rance towards freedom of thought marks her whole history. 
Theories of liberty have always abounded, because practical 
liberty has been unknown. Politico-economical theories 
abound, yet in no part of the world is the true political 
economy ; that which teaches man to respect in others those 
rights of which he desires the enjoyment for himself: so little 
known. Theories of government, and constitutions, have 
been innumerable: yet government has always, and under 
every constitution, been administered for the sole benefit of 
those charged with the performance of its duties. The present 
theory of France is that Algeria will make her rich: yet she 
becomes poorer. Her great theory is, that power and influence 
are to be sought abroad, and she maintains great fleets and 
armies out of the taxes of a starving people : and then dis- 
tributes bread-tickets tohalf the population of Paris. Through- 
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it her whole system, past and present, every thing has been 
" piepared in dnUnne before being accomplished in things :" 
th it IS the few have undtrtakeo to teach the many, and they 
have made laws to suit themselves, instead of studying the 
Kws that nature mide The consequence has been, that no- 
thing has been accomplished , that French theories have been 
barren, as must be all that are not based upon observation, 
which cannot take pla(,e where practice does not exist. We 
are not aware, at this moment, of a single idea in moral or 
pobtical ^cienre th^t is throughout the world received as true, 
iorMhuhweare indebted to that country. Whenever she 
shall come to be a little practical , whenever she shall have 
acquired a litlle knowledge of the science of self-government ; 
her theories of governing others will cease to exist : and 
whenever she shall arrive at that point in the progress of 
wealth when she shall cease to limit her cultivation to the 
poorest soils, voluntary unions may arise, and then ihe system 
of forced unions, whether for the budding of forts, or the cul- 
tivation of farms, will pass away. The heaWiy man never 
studies the theory of disease or health. The sick man does, 
and the very sick man gives to it his whole time and mind, 
Jn no part of Europe is practice so unsound as in France, 
In none do theories so much abound : and in none, con- 
sequently, should we have a right to expect to find the 
body-politic more sick. In none should we find it so. In 
none is the tendency towards civilization at home so small : 
in none is the tendency to the obstruction of civilization 
abroad so great. For centuries nearly all the wars of Eu- 
rope have had their origin in France, and at this moment her 
intrigues are the cause of nearly all the existing disturbances. 
The insular position of England has given her peace, and 
the laws of nature have there been far less habitually set aside 
than in France. Hence it is that she has given to the world 
the great men to whom we have already referred : men who 
owed their knowledge to a careful study of nature and her 
laws, and to that labour which is required of every man who 
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desires to cultivate the richest soils, whether physic-! or in- 
tellectual. 

In no part of Europe has the tendency to civilization been 
so great as in England : yet, if we now examine her condi- 
tion, the conditions of civilization are complied with in but 
a very hmited degree. She uses much of the worst ma- 
chinery of exchange, that she may cultivate poor and distant 
soils while neglecting the rich ones at her feet : and there- 
fore it is that land remains undivided in the hands of great 
land-owners whose debts are counted by millions of pounds, 
while surrounded by labourers living in mud hovels, and 
earning 9s. a week.* Here we have the civilization of Rome 
in the days of Poinpey and Ctesar : or that of Pomerania, be- 
fore the changes of the early years of the present century, 
Where such things are, true civilization has made little pro- 
gress. 

Neither can we see much of it in a system that enables 
great manufacturers to accumulate fortunes of millions of 
pounds out of the labours of the people who occupy the 
wretched cellars of Manchester r great ship-owners to do the 
same, while surrounded by the poverty and starvation that 
may be found in Liverpool : or great coal -proprietors, to fix 
monopoly prices upon coal mined by naked women and chil- 
dren, to enable them to accumulate fortunes at the expense 
of poor consumers in London. There is no civilization in 
the lanes and alleys of Glasgow ; nor in its numerous brothels, 
filled with the daughters of peasants who have been hunted 
out of their hills, until in the northern Highlands the poor 
remainder have degenerated into a meagre and stunted race. 
There is none in a system which exhibits throughout the 
western Highlands and the Isles, a population of from sixty 
to eighty thousand always in a state of destitution and ha- 
bitually dependent upon charity ; and compelled, in case of 

* The debts of one noble duke are stated to exceed two millions of pounds 
sterling: and those of another have been stated to rcyuire siity thousand 
pounds for the payment of interest alone. 
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any deficiency of crops, to seek foreign aid to save them from 
the horrors of starvation. These poor people pay, for the 
use of very poor soils, high rents to men who live in pa- 
laces : great men : always the bane of little men. There is 
no civilization in starving Ireland; none in India depopu- 
lated by starvation produced by enormous taxation for the 
support of great armies maintained for securing the sale of 
English cloths, or for the payment of interest on loans made 
to their masters by English subjects, and dividends on slock 
held by absentee landlords. 

So long as England shall continue to constitute herself 
head of a great empire, that empire must be considered as 
one in its whole length and breadth ; and her claims to rank 
in civilization must be weighed after an examination of the 
condition of her whole people : the powerful duke and the oc- 
cupant of the mud hovel: the great chief of the clan and his 
miserable tenant: the wealthy manufacturer and the poor 
operative : the Irish landholder and his starving tenant : the 
rich West India proprietor and his late slave : the East India 
proprietor and his present slaves, decimated, at brief inter- 
vals, by famine and pestilence. So considered, the claims 
of England to civilization do not stand high: nor can they 
do so while she shall continue to present to view such enor- 
mous contrasts. 

Half a century since, and perhaps even more recently, 
might be seen in the streets of Lisbon, men with good coals 
on their backs, cocked hats upon their heads, and swords by 
their sides, but with bare feet and legs. These men thought 
themselves civilized, and so does England : and the civiliza- 
tion of the two is nearly alike. England has a very good 
coat, by which her body is well covered: but it has very 
short sleeves. The arms, to a great extent, are naked : and 
those arms represent a large portion of the people of England, 
badly fed, badly clothed, and very badly educated; while 
surrounded by rich lands, great mills, well-endowed colleges, 
and vastly rich bishops and archbishops. Her body is well 
3 H 36- 
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covered, but her feet and legs, Ireland and India, are bare: 
and sbe keeps them bare, that she may have more to put 
upon her body : and she retains the sword by her side, that 
she may compel them to remain bare : that she may compel 
them to continue cultivating poor soils in sight of rich ones 
undrained because of poverty, and uncultivated because un- 
drained. In all this there is no civilization. 

In the United States, the conditions of civilization are 
complied with to an extent far beyond what elsewhere 
exists, and if they are not fully and completely so the cause 
is to be found in the fact that they cannot control their own 
actions.' So soon as they shall resolve that they vdll do so, 
they can place themselves at once at the head of all civili- 
zation. Massachusetts does now occupy that place, because 
she cultivates her lichest soils ; but the whole nation may 
cultivate rich soils, when it wills that it shall be done. 
Then men will concentrate themselves, and the infinily of 
little schools will become larger and better schools, wheii 
children will be better taught at less cost. Then the vast 
skeleton of railroads and canals will be filled up with branches 
leading to every little town: and thelittle town** will become 
great towns, because laud will increase in \alue fioro the 
great increase of the product and the diminished necessity 
for use of the machinery of exchange. Then land will be- 
come more and more divided : men will ha\e large libranes 

* Peifect indiviiluality and the Elrongpjst tendency to combinalmn of eclion 
mark the highest civilization, and where Ihejeiist iheir eSecls wil[ be seen 
in the evenla of nar, as well as those of peace. However little we maj be 
tlisposed to approve of ^e existing war, it is impoeaible la read the accounts 
of the recent proceedings in the valley of Mexico without being strack with 
theextenttowhichindiEidualily and union have there been manifested. Gene- 
nerals, colonels, captains, and lieutenants, seem to be acting for, and by, (hem- 
selves, yel never was union more complete, and never was (he monderfal 
poviet of union more fully exhibited. We seem to know each regiment, each 
ofiieer, and almost each man. 'i'he perfection of inilividuality is seen in the 
eleelion of a colonel on the ballle-field, bj Ihe men whom he was to cotn- 
mand: and in the return of the name of every man killed or wounded, from 
tho highest ofHcer to the lowest private. The perfection of the power of Union 
which accompanies this inilividuality is seen in the resulls. 
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instead of small ones, and the farmer will have his daily 
newspaper instead of his weekly one : and he will meet and 
exchange ideas with the consumers of his products : and his 
mind will become better informed : and he will learn daily 
more and more how to manage his farm and to govern himself. 

Then will his wife become more and more exempt from 
the hardships of labour, and his children will marry and 
remain near him : and then he will learn daily more and 
more to appreciate the comforts of home : and be will more 
and more desire to rejider that horn g bl by the cidti- 
vation of flowers and trees, and by tl 11 f books and 

of instruments calculated to ^d htm n h d 1 pment of 
his intellect, and that of those by h n h s s rounded. 
Then will the consciousness of pow d m n h an 1 the sense 
of his duty towards his fellow man i ere se . and then will 
he be seen daily more and more exerting himself to aid the 
afflicted and to help the weak : doing to all, and daily more 
and more, as he would that others should do unto him.* 

The PAST says to the people of the present : " Civiliza- 
tion comes with weahb and the cultivation of the rich soils. 
With them come concentration, large wages, increased pro- 
ductiveness of land, and increased rents for the use of that 
land. Wealth comes with peace. Labour then for the main- 
tenance of peace." 

• Efforts have been made to show that crime is more abuntlant in the 
United States than in Europe, In the fnrmer, newspapers abound and every 
Ihin^ is published. In the latter, newspapers arc few, and lilUo is published. 
Archbishop Whatflley Hays, and most correctly, that he has "no doubt that a 
singlu murder in Great Britain has often furnished matter for discourse to 
more Ihan twenty limes as many persons as any twenty such murders would 
in Turkey." He adds that"WB should remember, thai there are not more 
particles of dust in the sunbeam than in any other part of the room, though 
we sea them more where the tight is stronger," 
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The population of the United States is at the present 
moment about twenty-one millions; and the surface com- 
prised within the existing states and territories exceeds a 
mdlion of square miles, oi &ix hundred and forty millions 
of acres, each of which is capable, at a moderate estimate, 
of feeding a full-grown man and were it properly cuhi- 
vated, It would clothe him too The surface, then, that is 
alreadj organized, is capable of maintaining six hundred 
and forty millions of people, or two-thirds of the whole 
population of the globe and jet men are seen, by thou- 
sands and almost tens of thou'ond'i, removing to Oregon and 
California to appropnate more land, of which they must 
cultnate the poor soils wliile behind them are left fertile 
lands covered with the finest timber, almost utterly value- 
less ; as we have already shown. 

For the benefit of the rich lands from which man thus flies, 
his predecessors have laboured during more than a century. 
For their benefit, they have made roads, railroads, and canals : 
have built houses, and towns, and cities : and he can pur- 
chase them, with all their advantages of timber and soil, at 
the price sometimes of sixty cents an acre — or one-twentieth 
of the interest they have acquired in these improvements : 
yet he flies from them to commence the work of cultivation 
upon poor land that has no value, and that can never ac- 
quire any but from the labour that he bestows upon it. 
He flies frora rich lands that he may have at far less than 
cost, to obtain poor ones at full cost : and a heavy cost it is. 
He flies from lands that are covered with manure that has 
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accumulated for ages, and that he may have for little more 
than the labour of clearing them, while men near towns pay 
llioiisands of dollars a year for the manure yielded by the pro- 
duce of poor lands cultivated by him and others like himself. 

The natural tendency of man is to combine his labours 
with those of his fellow man. He knows that two can roll, 
and four can Hit, a log, that one alone could neither roll nor 
lift. Here, however, men are seen flying from their fellow 
men, each one seeking to roll bis own log, for lift it he can- 
not. The labour of each is thus wasted on the road. The 
manure of his horses is wasted on the road : and his labour 
is unprofitably employed at the end of his journey. 

The natural tendency of man is to combine his axe with 
his neighbour's spade ; lending one and borrowing the other. 
Here, however, the man with the axe flies from the man who 
has a spade. 

The natural tendency of man is to begin on the thin soil 
at the side of the hill, and to work down towards the rich 
soil at its foot, gathering manure on the one with which to 
enrich the other : but here man flies from the rich soils near 
him, to seek the poor ones dislant from him. 

The natural tendency of man is to combine with his 
neighbours for improving old roads : but here man flies to a 
distance that he may employ his labour on new ones, while 
the old ones remain unimproved : and henceforth two are to 
be maintained instead of one. 

The natural tendency of man is to combine with his 
neighbours for improving the character of education in old 
schools : but here he flies from his neighbours to places 
where there are no schools, and where none can be until he 
shall build it himself. 

The natural tendency of man is to hold in regard old 
places and old churches, mellowed by time and sanctified 
by the recollection of those who had before inhabited them : 
but here he flies from them, to cut out new places in the 
woods, whose harshness and hardness are quintupled by the 
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tl t neb count j , w ifh its canals and railroad., its towns and 
its telegraphs, population diminishes, and Jand concentrates 
itself in fewer bands : always the signs of diminishing 
wealth ? 

Why is it that men fly the fertile valleys and rich slopes 
of northern New York, near neighbours to both the St. Law- 
rence and Lake Charaplain, where steamboats abound ; to 
seek the shores of Lake Superior, there to obtain from the 
poorer soils that always must he first cultivated, a reward 
of little more than five times the seed? Why is it that 
rich meadow-lands on the Schuylkill remain unimproved, 
while men seek Oregon and California ? Why is it that 
vast forests still cover fine meadow-iands on the Susque- 
hanna, capable of yieMing crops whose toTis would number 
more than the bushels obtained from the wheat lands of 
Ohio : furnishing manure in tons for fertilizing the poor soils 
of the bills, on which now stand farm-houses in the mid^t 
of farms that have been in cultivation for half a century ? 
Why do men seek Iowa, to raise from an acre thirty bushels 
of Indian corn, that before it can reach market must be con 

• See Report of Conimis^oner nf Patents, Jalmarj, 1845, p. S5, 
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verted into pork, while the lower lands of Virginia and 
Maryland are abandoned : lands that are nearer to the great 
market of Europe, and from which, by careful cultivation, 
a hundred bushels might be obtained ? Why is it that men 
fly from the meadow lands of South Carolina, leaving the 
remaining inhabitants a prey to fevers and malaria conse- 
quent upon diminished population, to seek the thin lands of 
Texas, at the heads of the streams ; there to raise small 
crops to be wagoned over half-made roads down to new 
towns, possessing no one of the conveniences that tend 
so greatly to diminish the friction between the consumer and 
the producer ? Why is it that men are everywhere seen 
flying from their fellow men : from those destined by the 
Deiiy to be their helpmates : from parents and relations : 
from old houses, and old churches, and old school-houses ; 
old comforts, and old feelings : and from all the conve- 
niences and advantages that tend so largely to promote 
their happiness and their respectability, and to increase their 
powers of exertion : to seek in Texas and Iowa, Oregon 
and California, new homes and new relations, amidst woods 
that they cannot fell, and swam,>s that they cannot drain, and 
upon the poor soils that yield, invariably, the smallest return 
to labour ? 

These things would seem almost impossible: yet if we 
turn to India, we may see the poor Hindoo cultivating the 
poorest soils, and then labouring, almost in vain, to drive 
through the rich black clay that lies between him and his 
market, the half starved cattle that bear his miserable crop. 
Here we have the same state of things ; and both here and 
there it may be traced to the same cause: necessity. In 
neither can men exercise power over the rich soils, because 
m neither have men power over themselves; and until they 
shall have it, they must continue to fly from rich soils 
capable of yielding tons, by aid of whose manure poor soils 
might be enriched, to poor soils becoming daily poorer, be- 
cause to 'hem even the manure yielded by their own little 
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product cannot be returned. They borrow from the earth, 
and they do not repay : and therefore it is that they find an 
empty exchequer: performing thus the process (hat farm- 
ers are enabled to avoid, when, as in EngJand and New 
England, the consumer takes his place by the side of the 
producer.* Therefore it is that the average produce of New 
York is but fourteen bushels of wheat to the acre, while that 
of Ohio is even less, although acres may readily be made to 
yield forty or fiily bushels : and therefore it is that the ave- 
rage produce of Indian corn is but twenty-five, when it 
should be a hundred bushels, and that of potatoes but ninety 
when it might be four hundred bushels. 

If we desire to understand the cause of these extraordinary 
facts, we may perhaps obtain what we want by taking a 
bird's-eye view of a farm-house of western Pennsylvania, near 
neighbour to the rich meadow-land above described. The 
farmer is reading the newspaper, anxious to know what are the 
crops of England, and whether or not the rot has destroyed the 
potato crop in Ireland. Last year many of the people of Eu- 
rope starved : but he sold his crop at a good price, and paid 
off his debts. This year he wishes- to purchase anew wagon, 
and to add to his stock of horses: but, unhappily for him, the 
farmers of England have had a favourable season, and the 
rot has not appeared in Ireland. Starvation will not sweep 
off its thousands, and he will get neither horses nor wagon. 

His eldest son is preparing to remove to the west, to raise 
wheat on dry lands in Wisconsin or Iowa, and to send to 
Ibe already overstocked markets increased supplies of food. 
His daughter is grieving for the approaching loss of her 
brother ; and of her sweetheart, the son of the neighbour- 
ing wool-grower, who is about to leave for Michigan to raise 
wool, that he may compete with his father who is studying 
carefully the newspapers hoping to see that the sheep of Aus- 

* For Ihe remarkable results pradueed i 
manures, wc would refer Ihe reader to the at 
Manor, the residence of Sir Robert Pee(. in Sk 
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tralia have rotted oiT and thus diminished the supply of wool. 
He wants to pay ofT his debts: but this he cannot do, unless 
the price of wool should rise, and thus increase the difSculty 
of obtaining clothing. Why do these sons move off.-' It is 
because there is no demand for labour. All the land is held 
in large farms because the poor soils alone are cultivated ; 
and farmers that would live at all must farm and fence in a 
great deal of land, where a dozen bushels to the acre are con- 
sidered a good crop. Why does he not clear some of the 
meadow-land ? It is because there is no demand for milk, 
or for fresh meat : for hay, or turnips, or potatoes : or for any 
of those things of which the earth yields largely, and which 
from their bulk will not bear carriage. He knows that 
when the great machine yields by tons the product is worth 
little unless there be mouths on the spot to eat, but that when 
he restricts it to bushels the product may be transported to 
the mouths. There is no demand for timber; for all the 
young men fly to the west,^and new houses are not needed. 
The timber is valueless ; and the land is not worth clearing 
to raise wheat, almost the only product of the earth that vnll 
bear carriage. To clear an acre would cost as much as 
would buy a dozen in Iowa ; and the product of four acres, 
at ten bushels each, would be equal to one of forty. He 
therefore goes to the west to raise more wheat ; and his friend 
goes to raise more wool ; and bis sister remains at home 
unmarried. Why does she not marry, and accompany her 
lover .'' It is because she has found no demand for her labour, 
and has earned no wages to enable her to contribute to the 
expense of furnishing the house. 

Here, then, we have labour, male and female, superabun- 
dant for want of wages with which to buy fooJ, and clothing, 
and houses: food superabundant, for want of mouths to eat it: 
clothing material superabundant, for want of people to wear 
it : timber superabundant, for want of people desiring to 
build houses : fertile land superabundant, for want of people 
to drink milk and eat butter and veal : and poor land super- 
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abundant, for want of the manure that has for ages accumu- 
lated in the river bottom ; while the men who might eat tlie 
veal and drink the milk produced on rich lands, are flying 
to the west to waste their labour on poor ones : those who 
should be consumers of food becoming producers of food. 

Why is this ? It is because they want a market at which 
the labour, male and female: the food and the wool: can 
be exchanged for each other. They want a woollens mill, 
and had they this, the sons would stay at home and eat 
food, instead of going abroad to produce more. The 
daughters would marry, and would want houses. The 
timber would be cleared, and the fertile lands would be 
cultivated. The manure would be made, and the poor 
lands would be made rich. The milk would be drunk, and 
the veal would be eaten, and the swamps would be drained 
to make meadows. The saw-mill would come, and the 
sawyer would eat corn. The blacksmith, the tailor, the 
hatter, and the printer would come, and all would eat corn. 
The town would grow up, a d w Id 1 m lots. The 

farms would be divided, ai d tl f g f h d minished. 
The railroad would be ma I d tl 1 d ron would 

come: and with each step tl p g th i mer would 
obtain a better price for h n nd 1 ool bling him 

from year to year to approj t m 1 m M our to the 

development of the vast treasures of the earth ; to building 
up tie great machine, whose value would increase in the 
precise ratio of the increase in the return to his labour. The 
more he could take out of it, the more it would be worth. 

The good people of this neighbourhood now use bad 
machinery of exchange. They send to market annually five 
thousand tons of food and wool : a fourtli of which is 
absorbed by the horses, and men, and machines, required 
for its transportation and exchange ; and thus they pay 
annually as much as would be required for the erection of a 
place of home exchange. The amount thus spent is lost 
for ever. The following year the same expenditure is 
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needed : and the next, and every succeeding one. The 
same labour once applied at home, would stand ; and in the 
following year the wagons, and horses, and men would be at 
work upon the farms, clearing richer lands, and carrying 
manure to the old ones ; and with every year new combina- 
tions would arise : new and better lands would be cleared : 
new houses would be needed: new demands for timber 
would arise : new marriages would take place : new children 
would be born : and with each step in the progress of popu- 
lation and wealth, men would become richer and happier: 
and land would be more divided : and farms would be bet- 
ter cultivated : and schoolmasters and preachers would be 
better : and man would acquire more power over land and 
over himself. 

Let us now take a similar view of one of our planting 
friends in the south. His cotton is half picked, but early 
frost has come and killed the rest. Why is this ' He had 
not hands to pick it. Why had he not ? Because throughout 
the year there is no demand for labour. His best lands are 
uncleared, because there is no demand for lumber. His 
meadow lands are undrained, because there is no demand 
for milk or veal. He raises bushels of corn, when he might 
have tons of turnips or potatoes. He, too, wants a market- 
house. His neighbour is going west to the light soils 
of Texas, leaving the rich soils untouched. He is going to 
raise more cotton. If he stayed, he might be a consumer of 
corn, and cotton, and milk, and veal, and beef. 

If we now ask the worthy planter why he does not clear 
the rich land close to the poorer soil that he now cultivates, 
his answer will be, that he has offered twenty dollars an 
acre for clearing it, and destroying the timber, but in vain : 
nobody will undertake it. Nobody wants timber. There 
are no houses wanted, for his neighbours are flying to poorer 
and more distant soils. There are no railroad sills needed, 
for the production of the neighbourhood diminishes, ar\d 
men will not make roads when surh is the case. If \\b look 
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in upon him at his hours of leisure, we shall find him intent 
upon the last neM^s from England : desiring to know how 
many mills are closed : how many are working half time : 
how many operatives have been discharged to starve : and 
wondering within himself if a time will ever arrive when it 
will be possible to calculate upon a continuance of the same 
state of things in that country during any single half year. 
If we look in upon him when meeting with his neighbour 
planters, we shall find them discussing the expediency of 
restricting the culture of cotton ; or of holding conventions for 
the purpose of determining how much shall be grown, with 
a view to acquire some power over their own actions, and thus 
to diminish their necessities — but all in vain. Each succes- 
sive arrival brings with it the news of a further reduction in 
prices, jet no means can be devised to bring the supply 
down to the demand : and yet his neighbour goes to Texas 
to raise more cotton. 

He and his neighbours send annually to market four thou- 
sand bales, of which a fourth is swallowed up by the men 
and horses and machines employed in the business of trans- 
portation and exchange. A thousand bales would build a 
market-house for labour, and corn, and cotton : and the new 
machinery of exchange would stand. Thenceforward, the 
produce of hundreds of these bales would go upon the land, 
and newer and better soils would be cleared : and labour 
would become more valuable : and wages would rise : and 
men would marry, and houses would be needed, and chil- 
dren would be bom : and land would become divided ; and 
the planter would in time become the landlord of happy 
tenants, cultivating their own little farms for their own ad- 
vantage : and slaves would become free, while their masters 
would become rich. 

If we desire to see this process in full operation, we must 

turn our eyes towards New England. The best soils are 

there cultivated, because there is a market on the spot for 

those productions which our great mother earth supplies in 

37* 
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such profusion that they wil! not bear carriage. The Yankee 
can take tons from the land, and he can return (ons of 
manure back to it, because he uses the best machinery of 
exchange. He concentrates his population by tens of thou- 
sands upon the poor soils of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and there he consumes the corn raised by the people 
of the west, and places on his own thin soil the manure 
that they lose. His soils double in productive power, while 
theirs fall off. He becomes rich and richer every day, by con- 
centration. They remain poor, and then they scatter them- 
selves over new thin soils, to repeat in Iowa and Oregon 
the process of exhaustion already so well commenced in New 
York, Virginia, and Ohio. 

If we desire to see it elsewhere, we must turn to Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Population is there concentrating itself in the 
coal and iron regions : and what is the result ? She has 
ceased to be a corn- exporting State. Her miners now eat 
the wheat of Michigan and Iowa. Her farmers are now 
clearing richer land. Houses are needed, and mine-props 
are needed : and railroad sills are needed : and boat 
timber is needed : and in every spot, for fifty miles around 
the coal region, the farmers are felling their trees, which 
yield them the means of draining their meadows, while the 
demand for milk, and beef, and veal, and potatoes, and tur- 
nips, and all those vegetable products that the earth yields 
in greatest abundance, enables them to gmw rich themselves 
and to make their poor soils rich. She has ceased to be a 
rival to Ohio or Wisconsin in the market of the world, and 
therefore their products are more valuable; and with the in- 
creased value of their productions the planter of Mississippi 
and Alabama is enabled advantageously to devote more of 
his land to raising food, and less to raising cotton, the 
eilect of which is found in the increased price of the latter. 
Were the mines to be discontinued : were the furnaces to be 
abandoned ; her people would scatter over the west, to be- 
come producers of food instead of consvimers, and then more 
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planters would raise cotton, and fewer woiiM raise food : 
the result of which would be seen in the fall in the price of 
cotton. 

Such is the effect of a trade of six millions of dollars, the 
establishment of which has required fifty millions of dollars. 
A million and a half more would put up fifty furnaces, capa- 
ble of producing two hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
iron, the producers of which would eat as much food, 
occupy as many houses, and wear as much cloth, as those 
who have been set in motion by the fifty millions already 
expended. In the fashioning of the great machine, it is the 
first step that costs, and each is but preparatory to a new 
and greater one. 

Three milhons more would erect rolling-mills to convert all 
this iron into bars, and thus to produce a demand upon the 
farmer and the planter as great as is now produced by the 
fifty millions. 

Ten millions would build a hundred great cotton factories, 
furnishing a market for two hundred thousand bales of cot- 
ton, and five millions of dollars' worth of corn and clothing. 

The people who made the machinery and built the houses, 
would be consumers of corn and cotton, and not producers 
of either. They would want houses at home, instead of 
houses in Te\as or Iowa The demand for houses would 
make a market for timber The demand for timber would 
clear the rich soils with proht to their owner, who would sell 
his trees inste id of paj ing men for kilhng them. He would 
produce more food, and more people would come to eat it, 
and they would want more clothes, and more mills would 
be needed, and moie stone and timber, and lime, and clay, 
would be required and with each step he would be improv- 
ing the great machine, while contentrition would afford him 
means of improving his mind and his tastes, and of edu- 
cating his children. 

Six millions would budd two hundred woollen factories, 
(hat would use thirty millions of pounds of wool in a year ; 
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and distribute among farmers, workmen, and workwomen, 
twenty millions of dollars in a year, to be applied to the 
purchase of food, by which the farmer would be enabled 
to improve his better lands : of wool, by means of which 
he would be enabled to improve his breed, and increase 
his product : of timber, by aid of which he would be en- 
abled to clear his land : and of stone, by aid of which he 
would be enabled to bring his quarries into use: while the con- 
stantly increasing circulation of man and of machinery, and 
of their products, would offer large inducements to improve 
the roads by which he c^uld transport to market the surplus, 
for which he would obtain better prices ; because population 
would increase far more rapidly than at present, and all 
would stay at home instead of seeking the wilds of the west : 
and the increased demand for labour throughout the countrj' 
would enable all to consume more : and thas his powers 
when at market would increase as his necessity for seeking 
that market decreased. 

But is this all? It is not. The future annual saving of 
the machinery of exchange would go again upon the land, 
and more would be raised, and wages would be greater, and 
the demand for houses and machinery would make a market 
for the labour of thousands, all of whom would themselves 
want houses, and ail would consume more food and clothing 
than now : — and the quantity to be sent into the great market 
of the world would be diminished, and prices would rise. The 
farmer and planter would double their crops, while the ma- 
chinery of transportation would itself improve, and the loss in 
exchanging would diminish : and all would grow rich, and all 
would acquire more power over land, and over themselves : 
while their land would improve hourly in value. Their necessi- 
ties would diminish, and their power would increase, and as 
they made their own iron and cloth, and ate their own food, 
they would want more silks, and books, and newspapers, and 
pictures, and statues : and intellectual power would grow 
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with physical and moral power, and Ihus would improve- 
ment keep pace with freedom. 

Why is not all this done? Let us ask the farmer. He 
will tell us that cloth is sometimes high and sometimes low: 
that the woollen manufacturers have invariably been ruined 
by the perpetual fluctuations of England. Again, he will 
say that if he and his neighbour farmers desired to associate 
for the purpose of building a mill, they would have to be 
bound, each for all : and that they cannot get a charter, as 
there is no general law for that purpose, and the power freely 
to associate has no existence. 

Ask the planter. He will tell us lliat the cotton manu- 
facturers have been ruined over and over again : that cotton 
goods are sometimes high and sometimes low : that last year 
they were high, and that now England is forcing them into 
every market of the world ;* that he has no charter, and that 
without this he and his fellow planters cannot associate ; 
whereas if they had a general law for the purpose, every 
man in the neighbourhood would subscribe a little, and that 
they might make an effort at concentration, 

• Of 175 mills in Manchester, there were working fiill time, September 

38, 1847, only l.™ 

At Ui8 close of the foltowins week, the number had diminished to - 135 
In the first week the number altogether stopped waa • - 23 

In the second, il was -.-.-... -24 
In ths first, the number working abort time, was ... 2,1 

In the second, it was ,-.-.-. -26 

The average namber of hours was in the first but - - - 7^ 

Id the second it was reduced to 7j 

In both, the number of persons working short time was about • 300U 
In the first, the number altogether unemployed, was - - 7654 

In the second, it had increased to ----- - 8736 

October 19, &iB number working '^hort lime had risen to IS, 198. and those 
altogether unemployed to 1D,341. The number unemployed in Lancashire is 
said to exceed 50,000. 

But a little while since, all were employed, and the labourers demanded a 
limitation of the hours of labour. Now, the employers reduce the hours, 
and the labourers aulTer for want of employment These changes occur in a 
time of perfect peace, and are produced by ..uoi.^es of policy over which 
foreign nations have no control. They are destructive of the happiness, and 
comfort, and respectability, of the people of England, as they are of those 
of all her unfortunate siihjecls. 

3K 
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Ask the farmer of Pennsylvania why he does not assoi;iate 
with his neighbours to erect a furnace, and his answer will 
be that three years since all the iron-masters were nearly 
mined: that iron is now ilO per ton, but that before a 
furnace could be built it would be down to £6, and their 
capital would be sunk. He, too, would say that charters 
were needed, and that charters could not be obtained. 

Here lies the secret of dispersion. Here is to be found 
the cause of the impossibility of concentration. The people 
of the United States have no power over their own actions. 
They waste annually more labour in hauling Ikeir products 
to market, and iheir consumers Jrom market, to the west, there 
to be employed in raising more food and cotton, than would 
build markets for themselves. They waste on the roads 
the manure yielded by the products of poor soils, and they 
leave on the rich ones the manure that has accumalated for 
ages, and that would render their poor ones rich; and while 
they shall continue so to do, they must scatter themselves 
over the far west : they must leave home, and friends, and 
school-houses, behind : they must continue to be hewers ol 
wood and drawers of water on the poor soils, instead of becom 
ing rich on the fertile ones; they must continue to obtain 
bushels where they might have tons: they must continue to 
do as do the people of India : — cultivate poor soils and find 
themselves bogged in the rich ones, through which they 
have to drag their products to market. 

The annual loss to the people of the Union from the want 
of the power to concentrate themselveson the rich soils, is far 
more than the value of the whole exports of England to nil 
parts of Hie world, and, were she to give tbem the whole, 
the gift would be injurious. It would tend only to scatter 
the people more widely, for concentration would then be 
impossible, and without that the earth cannot he made to 
yield : and unless it be made to do so, the poor soils cannot 
be made rich. Population malces the food come from the rich 
soils, while depopulation forces men back to the poor ones. 
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The number of States employed in producing cotton is ten. 
The whole product is about two millions of bales, and the 
average is therefore about two hundred thousand bales per 
State. To prepare a State for producing that quantity, and 
the food that is to be consumed by the men who raise it, has' 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars. To place in that Slate 
machinery requisite for its conversion into cloth would cost 
ten millions of doU^s, or less than the amount annually 
wasted: of labour for want of employment at home : of la- 
bour and manure in transporting the product to market : of 
labour and manure in transporting men to new lands : of crop 
from the want of hands to pick it : of freights, because of the 
increased demand for ships and wagons : and of prices, be- 
cause of the surplus in the markets of the world : and less 
than half the amount annually wasted, because of the neces- 
sity for cultivating poor soils while rich ones lie idle. 

The cost of transporting the hides and the food to the 
shoemaker, his awl and his lapstone, is great, and all the 
mannre is lost, and lost for ever. The cost of bringing the 
awl and the lapstone to the hides and the food is small, and 
all the manure is saved : and the great machine is improved, be- 
cause the manure is saved and the shoemaker wants a house ; 
and the house wants timber and stone, by the furnishing of 
which the land is cleared. A large portion of the people of 
the United States are busily employed in carrying the hides 
and the food to the aw! and the lapstone, and in driving peo- 
ple who might use the awl to other places where they must 
raise more hides and food. 

What is the remedy for this state of things? The answer 
is easy : England must be made to raise her own food, and 
she must be made to let other nations consume theirs. The 
resistance of the United States put an end to the navigation 
laws. Their resistance killed the right of search. Their 
resistance killed the corn laws. Their resistance will kill 
(he colonial system, and give freedom to India and Ireland, 
to the people of England, and to themselves. 
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To their resistance is due the fact that England has already 
turned her attention, in some degree, homeward; but the 
work is not half done. To make a short war, it must be a 
strong one. No set of men can now feel any confidence in 
erecting iron- works, cotton-mills, or woollen-mills ; and un- 
til all .shall feel full confidence, the little capitalists cannot 
get to work, and the business must remain in the hands of 
great ones, who can run great risks : and while that shall be 
the case, but httle will be done. Almost all that exists in 
the Union is the *o k of the m llions of little men engaged 
in improving the great m'^cl ine, and when they, the little 
farmers, and little mecla s and little shopkeepers, shall 
get to work, the p o 1 ct on of iron, and of cotton and wool- 
len cloth, will go Eihead as raj dly as farming has done, and 
then concentrat on i 11 take place, and the rich soils will 
come into cultivit on ind e ery county in the Union will 
have its iron, or its otton or its woollens exchange, and 
then land will double in product and in value. There 
is not one county that could not supply the stone, the 
timber, and the labour necessary for building a furnace or 
a mill, and the money necessary for the purchase of ma- 
chinery : thus making a place of home exchange. Once 
built, further capital is not needed. The grower of corn, 
and hay, and oats, and wool, and the young men and young 
women who have labour to seU, perform their exchanges at 
the factory, which becomes a little bank in which each man 
buys a share while accumulating means to build a house or 
buy a farm, selling it again when the house is built or the farm 
is bought. Throughout the Union, south of the Hudson, 
there is scarcely a single county in which there is not more 
capital unemployed than would build such a place of ex- 
change: and scarcely one in which, for want of such a place, 
there are not more people idle than would suffice to carry it 
on. Were each county to help itself, all would be helped. 

Wealth is power. The people of the United States have 
the wealth. That wealth has given Ihera power, dispersed 
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as thuy were, to do much. Concentration will give them 
greater wealth, and greater power. Their twenty-one mil- 
lions produce af this moment a greater quantity of commodi- 
ties than the people of England, while they build twice as 
many houses ; make twice as many roads ; apply thrice the 
labour to the improvement of land; build four times as many 
school-houses and churches ; and print ten times as many 
newspapers. The machinery of production is greater than 
that of England, and all they now want is better machinery 
of exchange. Let the farmers and planters have this and 
population will increase with greater rapidity than ever, for 
young men will stay at home and marry instead of going to 
the west ; and tens of thousands of mechanics, and of coal 
and iron miners, will seek the United States ; while labourers 
will come by hundreds of thousands, and every man will fur- 
nish a mouth to be fed, instead of, as now, furnishing hands 
to produce food. They will then be consumers of corn, and 
wool, and cotton, instead of producers : customers instead of 
rivals. Corn and cotton will be produced at less cost of 
labour, and wages in corn and cotton will be higher: 
while cloth and iron will be cheaper, and the farmer wiil 
cease to have to pray for bad crops in Europe: while the 
planter will find in the increased demand for his prodiict 
consequent upon the higher wages of England, and of Europe, 
a certainty of a good market for all he has to spare. Coffee, 
and tea, and sugar, will then be paid for in cotton cloths, 
and the men who make the cloth will be customers to himself 
and to his brother agriculturists of the north, who will use 
more cotton than at present ; while Brazil and Cuba will want 
more cloths, because they will have a better market for their 
sugar. Every diminution in the machinery of exchange tends 
to give more time for improving the great machine of produc- 
tion, whether for cotton or sugar, wheat, rye, oats or hemp : 
to increase the quantity produced : to increase the wages of 
the labourer and the profits of the capitalist, landed or mo- 
neyed : and to increase the comfort and happiness of all. 
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Let but the people of the United States set t!ie example of 
a determined resistance to the system, and it will be followed 
by all Europe, French artisans will then seek America and 
Germany, and France too will have to raise her own food. 
Her swords will be changed for ploughshares, and her forests 
will disappear, while her coal mines will be opened. She, 
too, will learn the art of concentration, and with each step of 
her progress, the few will become less and the many greater. 
Tlie people of the United States owe this to themselves, and 
to the world. They enjoy a higher degree of happiness than 
has fallen to the lot of any other nation, and they should de- 
sire to aid their fellow men in England, in Ireland, in Ger- 
many and In India, and by helping themselves they will help 
them. As colonies, India and Ireland will remain poor. 
As independent nations, they will become rich, for they too 
will insist on the right of placing the consumer by the side 
of the producer. 

Westward, the star of empire wends its way. From the 
west to the east civilization has gone, and so it has yet to go : 
from the base of the Alleghenies to the foot of the Himalaya. 
The measure is one of peaceful and quiet, but determined, 
and it should be of united, action. It is one that interests 

Every man that wishes to cultivate rich lands instead of 
poor ones : 

Every man that would raise tons instead of .bushels: 
Every father that would wish to see his sons, and his sons' 
sons settle round him : 
Every mother that wishes to see her daughters married : 
Every son that would have a wife and a home of his own : 
Every daughter that would have a iiiisband : 
Every journeyman that would be an employer : 
Every labourer that would have a farm and house, or shop, 
of his own : 

Every property-holder that desires higher rents : 
Every man that hates crime and loves virtue : 
Every man that loves literature and art : 
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Every man tiat loves freedom : 

Every man that loves the people of England : or of France : 

Every man that loves Ireland : 

Every man that feels for India : 

Every man that loves his old fiitherland, Germany : 

Every man that loves free trade ; 

Every man that loves peace: 

Every man that loves his fellow man : 

Every man that loves his Creator : 

Every man that desires that the great law of Christ, " Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto you," 
should become universally operative. 

It is the great work reserved for the people of these United 
States, and they have the power to accomplish it. It should 
be entered upon with the same feeling that animated the Pu- 
ritans of old: the same that gave confidence to the men 
who, seventy years since, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It should be preceded by a return to peace with 
an unfortunate neighbour, towards whom they now occupy 
the position of a strong man pummeling a weak one already 
on his back, to make him cry enough. That war has already 
cost more than would have given to e^er} county in the 
Union a place for exchanging labour, coin, and cotton, or 
wool, or iron ore, for cotton or woollen cloth, or iron : and if 
it continue another year, it will cost at least s.t much more. 
They have too much land already. They wint but concen- 
tration to enable them to become both rich and strong. 

For two centuries past, the world has been perpetually dis- 
turbed by the wars of England and France, for ships, colonies, 
and commerce. Had France had no colonies, there would, 
probably, have been no wars of the French Revolution after 
the failure of the invasion of 1792. But for them, France would 
have been permitted quietly to settle down, in which case 
Italy and Spain, Holland, Germany, and Russia would have 
escaped the war of twenty years, and France might now be 
rich, powerful, and free. The system of both nations is one 
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of perpetual interference. At one time, Poland is to be ex- 
cited ; at another, she is to be abandoned. At one time, 
Greece is to be aided : at another, Syria is to be delivered over 
to the tender mercies of tlje Egyptian pa<iha: at a third, China 
is to be made to buy opmm, and to open her ports to the 
cloths of the men who have ruined the poor fashioners of India. 
At one moment, the afikus of Spain require the interposition 
of England : at the next, w e see her fleets in Portugal, dictat- 
ing terms to people driven by oppression to revolt. At another, 
France governs Spain, and the country is made a scene of 
murderous war, while the court is one of endless intrigue, 
having for its object the promotion of the interests^not of 
Prance, but — of the family of Louis Philippe : all anxious, as 
French princes have at all times been, for appanages at home, 
and thrones abroad. For centuries has flie European world 
been agitated by the princes of the houses of Valois and 
Bourbon, and those of tlie house of Orleans are well dis- 
posed to follow fheir example. For two years past has all 
commerce with the La Plata been interdicted, because Eng- 
land and France chose to interfere in affairs that were not 
fheir own. They have foiled, and the country is worse by 
two years of war and poverty. Three years since, the affairs 
of Texas claimed their attention. Now Switzerland is me- 
naced, while Italy, fearing France, looks to England. But 
a short time since, the people of the United States were to 
be compelled to join in a crusade against the slave trade ; 
which would soon cease to exist, were England and France 
to permit the world to remain at peace. At every difference 
of opinion as to rights, they axe menaced with the destruc- 
tion of their towns and cities, and the seizure of their ships. 
At every quarrel, whether to maintain the trade in opium, or 
to put down that in slaves, their trade is interrupted. The 
two nations are everywhere seen meddling with everybody's 
business, and neglecting their own. 

They are the great bullies of the world. Italy would now 
be strong to help herself, but for the wars of France and 
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England. So would Spain and Germany. Wars made for 
private ends are afterwards carried on for "the public 
good," and in defence of "the liberties of Europe," which 
will take care of themselves whenever the armies and fleets 
of England and France shall disappear, and not until then. 
Both countries should be placed under bonds to keep the 
peace; and the peace-loving portions of the earth can take 
those bonds when they will. Both should be made to turn 
their attention homeward : to raise their own food : to feed 
their starving artisans : to improve their own morals : to 
free their own people from the thousand restrictions under 
which they labour : and thus would they set to the world an 
example far more worthy to be followed than when they are 
seen preaching liberty and practising oppression : paying for 
slaves in the West Indies, and making slaves in the East by 
means of taxes on salt for the payment of dividends on India 
stock. Nations that pursue the natural system of concentra- 
tion will find that the first of all rules is the simple one, 
<i Let every man mind his own business." The people of the 
United States possess the power of compelling both nations 
to follow this rule, for if they determine on the course that 
is essential to their prosperity, it will be followed throughout 
Europe : and then fleets and armies must be abandoned, and 
colonies must be lefl: to exercise the right of self-government. 
The "trtie grandeur of nations" consists in the perfection 
of the self- defensive power ; and that is now possessed by the 
United States in a degree greater than any other nation of the 
world. They have laid ihefoundation of a pyramid whose base 
is a million of square miles, occupied by twenty-one millions 
of people, and filled with little communities, eachwiih its little 
school-house, its church, and its newspaper. Each of these 
little communities occupies space sufficient for a large one, 
with its academy, or its college, its numerous churches, its 
newspapers, its bookstores, and its libraries, all aiding to give 
to the structure a height proportioned to its base: and that 
height may be obtained whenever the planters and farmers of 
3L 38* 
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the Union shall determine to exercise the right peaceably to 
defend themselves. Until they shall do so, concentration can- 
not take place. Until they shall do so, their people must con- 
tinue to waste their labour upon poor soils, yielding bushels, 
while neglecting rich ones that would yield tons. Whenever 
they shall do so, they will at once take the place to which they 
are entitled by two centuries of peaceful action, in which 
it is difficult to discover a single important error until the 
occasion of the present war : and we cannot but hope that 
they will speedily exhibit to the world a specimen of real 
greatness, in abandoning a contest for land that they do not 
want, with an enemy incapable of self-defence. They are 
strong, and they can afford to be generous. With England 
and with France lies the great contest, and it is for the exer- 
cise of power over their own actions : for the exercise of the 
right to stay at home and become rich by the cultivation of 
rich soils, in preference to flying from home to remain poor 
while cultivating poor ones: and every dollar spent in the 
present contest tends to lessen the power vigorously to main- 
tain that one which is to result in the eraancipation of 
the world from the tyranny of fleets and armies, and the esta- 
blishmtnt of perfect pel e The truest gcindeur consists in 
the mo'it perfect p'wer over oursehes, our thoughts and ac- 
tions, and in conceding to all men the exercise of the same 
powers that we desiie foi ourselves The people of the 
United States do not exeicise that powei but they ma) do 
so, ind we trust they will Iheir po ition i<i oul of sui 
passing strength They are twenty one millions, among 
whom there is universal activity and intelligLnce Of these 
se^en hundred and fifty tho isand ire the pioduct of the j re 
sent year, and soon the addition of a jear will reach a md 
hon Ihey ha^e more «)chool houses and more scholais in 
them, more chuiuhes and more heaiers in them, more pib 
lie libraries and more book'< in them, than an) other nation 
of the world They have more and better printing presses, 
and they consume more paper , and their authors ire better 
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paid.* They have a mercantile marine that can perform 
more service in a given time than any other. Their ma- 
chinery of manufacture now takes precedence of that of 
England. They have railroads, canals, and magnetic tele- 
graphs, over a surface of five hundred millions of acres. They 
have twenty millions of sheep, five millions of horses and 
mules, fifteen millions of cattle, and thirty millions of hogs, f 
They raise a thousand millions of bushels of food for man, and 
almost a thousand millions of pounds of cotton ; and this vast 
product can be doubled by the application of the same 
quantity of labour, whenever they shall determine that they 
will make their own cloth, and their own iron, and by 
thus placing the consumer by the side of the producer 
enable the latter to cultivate rich soils instead of poor ones. 
So soon as they shall have thus determined, thousands of 
Ions of the surplus machinery of England, and tens of thou- 
sands of her artisans, will be seen leaving her shores to place 
themselves where food and cotton together grow, and where 
libera! and constant wages will be the reward of moderate 
but steady labour. 

England presents to view a pyramid, but an inverted one, 
the apex of which rests upon a vast population, a portion 
of which is uninstructed to a degree almost incredible, while 
another large portion is instructed in a very small degree ; 
and the whole are wanting in the activity which in the United 
Stales results from perfect self-government. Piled on these is 
a vast poor-house establishment with its, host of officers. On 
Ibis again stands Manchester : and on this rests a large mass 
of great merchants and bankers, trading largely on credit 



• We except from this the authors of such trash as " Le Imf Errntit," 
and of hiEtorics whosfl object is to (each that " glory" ia the great object of 
lile, and (hat it ia to be Eought at any sacrifice of honour or honesty. Such 
writers are better paid in France. 

■f Great Britain and Ireland, with a population of twenty-eighl millions, 
have fatty millions of sheep, two millions of horses, and five millions of catlle. 
France, with a fopulation of thirty-five millions, has thirty millions of sheep, 
three millions of horses, seven millions of cattle, and five millions of hr^;s. 
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and but little on capital. On the top of this rest nuraerons 
great corporations making large dividends out of Irish rents, 
and taxes on the coal consumed by the artisans of London, or 
the salt eaten by the unfortunate people of India ; or the pro- 
ceeds of high interest charged to unhappy traders and rail- 
road speculators seduced, by liberal offers of loans at low inte- 
rest, to risk their fortunes and their happiness upon the chance 
of an approach towards steadiness in the action of a great 
bank, that is governed by no principle but that of momentary 
expediency.* On top of this, we see a great Church collect- 
ing millions to be divided among archbishops, bishops, pre- 
bends, and rectors, while curates do the work and starve on 
servant's wages. Next, we see a great aristocracy, with vast 
possessions cultivated by men who live in mud hovels and 
earn nine shillings a week ; and mortgages so heavy that 
record offices are held in small esteem and deemed to be un- 
desirable. Piled on this, Pelion upon Ossa, we have a fleet 
and army, and colonies, requiring a hundred millions of dollars 
annually for their support. Over all, stand the ministers 

■ Five weeks ago, when money was Belling in the market at 6 per cent, Iha 
iDsnagera of the Bank of England, having a great mass of tliat commoditj 
accumulating on their hands belonging to the public, notwithstanding Ibat 
theif published weekly tetums proclaimed that the value of money was 
steadily increasing, commenced underselling their rivals in the market, and 
oiTered their commodity at five per cent. The immediate ellccl of this eitra 
issne was vihtt is called "relief;" money was easier, traders obtained discounts 
rather more freely, and at a lower rate than before, property moved, and per- 
sona were tempted 1o accept conlracla which they would otherwise have 
rejected. In the meanwhile, the weekly bank returns went on announcing 
that the stock of gold was diminishing, and that the natural value of money 
was enhandng, and sDch bystanders as ourselves awaited in breathless expec- 
tation the inevitable result of Ibia terrific proceeding on the part of the ma- 
nners of the bank. It came — those managers met one morning last week, 
and found thai they had got no rnore money than they should want for pay- 
ing the public dividends. They turned cound in an instant upon the unfor- 
tunates whom (hey had been pampering with treachetons nourishment, fas 
they had often done before ) and whom they had led and lulled into a fa'tal 
security, and, by a contraction and denial of loans more sudden, more perfidi- 
ous, and more remorseless than we ever belbte heard of, (but indispensabty 
necessary to save themselves from the consequences of the criminal act of 
which they had be>.n previouoly guilty,) plunged thousands into distress and 
hundreds into lUin — Fuini a October, !fi47. 
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and great officers of state, surrounded !>y hosts of chancellors 
and ex- chancellors, pensioners, sinecurists, and recipients of 
the public moneys, of all grades and conditions of life, from 
the great Duke himself down to the tide-waiter and letter- 
sorter. 

The machine is top-heavy. It rests on the shoulders of 
the very poor: upon those of the little children and poor 
women of Manchester: and at the slightest disturbance there, 
it win topple over." Such will be the case when the people 
of the United States shall determine that they will place the 
consumer of food by the side of the producer of food and 
cotton. That done, of all this vast mass little will remain 
but the land and the mortgages : and then machinery will 
become, as it has already somewhat done, superabundant, 
and much of it will find its way to America and Ireland, 
India and Germany, Mechanics and coal miners will be- 
come superabundant, and many will find their way to the 
United States. Capital, no longer needed in manufactures, 
will go upon the land, and food will become more abundant: 
and labour in agriculture will be more and more needed, 
and better paid ; because land-owners will lind that they must 
oiTer bounties to men to stay, instead of granting premiums 
to those who will carry them into slavery in Van Diemen's 
land and Norfolk Island. Systematic colonization will be 
forgotten. Landlords will dispense with great farmers, and 
manage their affairs themselves ; and the return to capital will 
rise, because its employment will be directed by mind. 
Great farms will be broken into little farms, and little farms 

* Tlic eitteme unsouiidneEs of the ayatem ia proved by the apprehcnalona 
felt by tlie government on every occasion of stoppage of work. The Brilan- 
nia, of October 23, says, " The state of the .manufacturing diatricta is so alarm- 
ing that government, though it refuses nil mensutea of relief, K proTiding a 
strong military force to keep the peace. At Carlisle the local authorities havo 
received warrants from Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, authorizing 
them to cail and enroll the penaioners of the district i and a. strong force of 
cavairy is now stationed at Newridgc. No one suppoaea that the winter can 
be got through, should the distress not be mitigated, without some desperate 
rioting." 
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will require collages; and land will be belter cultivated, and 
pay more rent. Land will pay more taxes, and labour less : 
and landlords will ceaseto want fleets, or armies, or colonies, 
because they will dislike taxes. Landlord's sons will have to 
work, and landlord's properties will have to be divided. Titles 
will disappear. The price of perpetual annuities will fall, and 
the government will be unable to make loans.* Great bank- 
ers will break and liltle ones will take their place. The 
great will become less, and the little will become greater and 
stronger ; and all will become happier. Wealth will grow 
more rapidly, and wages will advance. Great corporations 
will die, and liltle unions will start into existence. Ireland and 
India and Germany will be permitted to eat their own food, 
and make their own cloth ; and England will sell them steam- 
engines and power-looms, while for a time she will send the 
people of the United States the finer articles that they will 
want in vast abundance when they shall have acquired power 
to make the commoner ones for themselves. 

Tfae people of England are the friends of the people of the 
United States. They are part and parcel of themselves. 
To the aristocracy, landed, or moneyed, the latter owe 
nothing. They sent slaves, and because the people of the 
United States fed and clothed them well, and caused their 
numbers to increase, they branded them as "slave breeders." 
They seized the vessels of the United States by thousands, 
ruining their owners, and then reproached them as "bank- 
nipts." Theyforced the people to scatter to the west, and 
then forced loans upon them to make roads: then ruined 
them, and reproached them with "repudiation." Time after 
time they have filled the western world with ruin, and ruin 
has invariably been followed by invective. To them, there 

" This openlion is now going on in Germany aa well aE in England. 
The Austrian govertimpnt has just prohibited the sale of railroad shares, in 
hopes of compelling capitalists to make investments in the worthless stock of 
a gOTemmenl b\ which repudiation has been repeated ly resorted to, to the 
tnin of all vtho have trusted it The da; of Austrian loans and power is 
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is no friendship due. Their system is unsound, unsteady, and 
ruinous to the world, and to themselves ; and so will it con- 
tinue until tlie many shall have acquired more power, and 
the few shall exercise less. Their power hangs on fleets, 
and armies, and colonies, and when these shall have passed 
away order will succeed disorder and the world may hope 
for peace. 

With each step in this progress, England will acquire the 
power of self-protection, which now has no existence. Her 
policy is dependent upon that of foreign nations, and hence 
the endless waste upon diplomacy. Foreign tariffs affright 
her meichants, and compel the repeal of her corn laws. 
The fear of losing her supplies of cotton compels the aban- 
donment of the right of search, and the settlement of bound- 
ary questions. She has no fixed system, and she can have 
none : she can exercise in no degree the power of self- 
government while she relies on poor soils abroad in prefer- 
ence to rich ones at home. At this moment her whole policy 
is dependent on the action of the United States. If they de- 
termine that they will eat their own food, and work up their 
own cotton, and smelt their own iron ore, the downfall of the 
system of ships, commerce, and colonies is as certain to take 
place as it is now certain that the navigation and com laws 
have been repealed. In confirmation of this view we take 
tlie following passage from an English journal : 

" It is a great mistake to date trading on reciprocity prin- 
ciples at the treaties of 1824 ; a still greater to suppose that 
the accession to these treaties by Great Britain was volun- 
tary, and that she had it in her power to resist them. The 
most indisputable fact is, that these treaties have each in 
their turn been as much forced upon us — that we were as 
much driven into them — as if they had been dictated at the 
triumphant cannon's mouth. In 1815, aiter the long, exhaust- 
ing, desolating war with Bonaparte, Europe was only too 
eager to obtain any peace ; nations and governments forbade 
longer destruction, bloodshed, and misery ; and then in the 
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peace concluded between Great Britain and America, the 
United States, by the articles which placed British and 
American shipping on terms of equality with each other, ex- 
acted such a recognition and establishment of the principles 
of reciprocity, that, whether they demanded it sooner or later, 
the concession of them could no longer he refused to other 
nations. In fact, the United States, by thus setting the ex- 
ample in this instance, as much abrogated our general naviga- 
tion laws, as, by resisting the search on the high seas, they have 
dealt the death-hlow to that vexatious and presumptuous 
claim. For it was, and stiU is becoming every day more 
and more apparent, that Great Britain, as a commercial nation, 
cannot wage a war of custom-houses. To her, international 
retaliation of duties would he more fatal than defeat at Tra- 
falgar and Waterloo. Wherefore, the threat of custom-house 
hostility repealed our navigation laws — though our legislature 
went through the form of doing so, and though Mr, Huskis- 
son affected to originate it in 1824 in the House of Commons, 
as a necessary and prudential measure, when he announced 
the orders in council and the tariff on which the government 
had decided,"* 

France presents to view another great inverted pyramid, 
resting on the shoulders of the miserable people of Paris, one- 
half of whom receive alms, in the form of bread tickets, when 
crops are sliort : and the equally miserable owners of millions 
of acres and half acres, cultivated by men who scarcely obtain 
the means of subsistence : and the more miserable operatives 
of Lyons and Sedan. The part which stands high in air, and 
which should be the bottom, is broad, and there we see the 
King busily employed in raising materials irom below for the 
purpose of widening the top ; creating appanages and vice- 
rryalties for his children, while all around are watching for 
the time when the whole machine shall topple oier, burying 
m its ruins, king princes, princesses, appanage'^, vice- 

• New Quarterly Review, p. 138, vol. 6, 1846. 
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royalties, and all otkcr of the bad machinery now so exten- 
sively in use. Let but the people of the United Slates de- 
termine that they will place the consumer by the side of the 
producer, and thousands of the most useful men in that 
country : great and little capitalists, and the best operatives of 
all descriptions : will transfer themselves to the place where 
labour is in demand, wages are high, and food is abundant.* 
Then will it become necessary to offer them inducements to 
stay at home : then will the people acquire power : and then 
may the world see an approach to peace, for the people 
everywhere love peace. Their rulers alone love war, and 
war abounds where man is cheap and food is dear. 

France and England are both hoDow, Wilh both power 
is apparent, not real, and both must lay down their arms 
when other nations shall determine that they will consume 
their own food, and that France and England shall raise their 
own. Wealth alone gives power. France is poor. Eng- 
land is apparently very rich, but far less so than she appears 
to be ; and no better evidence of the fact need be desired 
than is to be found in the general ruin caused by the appro- 
priation of a few millions' worth of land, and corn, and coal, 
and iron ore, to the purpose of making roads. She dams 
up capital, and when it accumulates to the amount of eight 
or ten millions she fiincies herself very rich, and commences 
the investment of twenty or thirty millions ; and when the 
work is half done, half the merchants and traders are ruined, 
and half the operatives thrown out of work and obliged to 
expend their little savings in the effort to obtain food.f Such 
has been the course of events in every cycle of seven years 



• " Workmen ! we who are now tied, abused, chained— who have no righls. 
are not cared fur ; no work, no bread, no futare. as at present — let us go and 
seek elsewhere, for the Providence or nature which offers us all the treasures 
uf their lave and beneficeace. Let us go and make the foundations of Icariu 
on the American land." — Le Popalave. 

j-The Timei sajs, that "England is poor." England is Teiy much less 
rich than the world is accustomed to beUeve. She wlistes too much to be very 

3M 39 
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for the last half century, and such will it continue to be 
until she shall he compelled to raise her own food. Should 
the United States take the lead in the measures necessary to 
tliis end by adopting vigorous measures for the specific end 
of enabling themselves to dispense with the present cumbrous 
and wasteful machinery of exchange, adopting for it the 
cheap substitute that would be afforded by placing the con- 
sumer side by side with the producer, the close of another 
cycle of seven years would almost see the termination of the 
system. With its termination trade may become free : abso- 
lutely free : for in a natural state of things, those who pos- 
sess abundant supplies of food, the great raw material of 
manufacture, can need no protection. 

With each step in the progress towards that point, the 
people of Germany and Russia, and Spain, and Italy, and 
Ireland, will acquire power to consume more and more the 
food yielded by their own soil, on the ground on which it is 
produced : and with each they will acquire power to con- 
sume more clothing, for which they will require more cotton, 
to be paid for in those commodities for which their soils and 
climates are best fitted. Witli each, exchanges will be 
made more and more directly between the consumer and the 
producer, and the existing barbarous system of sending 
cotton to Manchester to be there spun for Germany and 
Russia; and food from Germany and Russia to be eaten 
by those who spin it ; will tend to pass away. With each, 
the planter will produce his cotton at less cost of labour, 
and the cost of exchanging for the products of other por- 
tions of the world will diminish. With each, the power 
of the peace-loving portions of the world will grow, while 
that of the war-making portions ^vi!l decline ; and with each, 
the power of man everywhere over land and over himself, 
his thoughts, his feelings, and his actions, will advance, witli 
a steady tendency towards the establishment of perfect self- 
government. To the cotton planter this change is almost in- 
dispensable. So long as England shall continue to be the 
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rhief distributor of his great product, he can know nothing 
of self-government, for he must continue to be subject to the 
periodical revulsions with which that countrj' is affiicted. At 
the present moment numerous mills are closed, not for want 
of orders but for want of means to execute them, and his 
cotton falls heavily in piice because of his dependence upon 
English cotton manufacturers who are themselves dependent 
on the movements of English banks and English politicians. 
The intervention of England between the producer in Ame- 
rica and the consumers of the continent constitutes a cum- 
brous, cosily, and wasteful portion of the machinery of ex- 
change, and the substitution of direct intercourse with the 
consumer would be attended with advantage similar to that 
which results from replacing the cart or wagon by the rail- 
road car. The more perfect the machinery the less is the 
friction, and the greater the power. 



Thus far, resistance to the great error of English policy 
has been in the form of tariffs having for their object the 
raising of revenue, and thereby affording incidental protection 
to the consumer of food, and cotton, and wool, who desires 
to place himself by the side of the producer. The system is 
vicious and unsound. It is part and parcel of that which it 
proposes to correct : of that which produces the depopulation 
of India, and compels the people of the United States to ily 
from rich soils to poor ones. 

When the government of England prohibited the export 
of machinery and the emigration of mechanics, the object 
in view was precisely the same that was sought in dis- 
couraging the manufacture of woollens in Ireland, and thai 
of nails in America ; in depriving the people of the southern 
provinces of this country of the right of exchanging with 
those of the north, and the people of Ireland from exchang- 
ing with those of the West Indies, except through the me- 



dium of English ports and English merchanis : that of esta- 
blishing a system of indirect taxation. 

How perfectly that object has been accomplished, we pi'o- 
pose now to show. The man who raises cotton in India, 
receives less than one penny per pound for it. When it 
returns to him from Manchester in the form of cloth, after 
having been dragged through the "rich black clay" that 
lies between him and the Ganges, it costs him certainly not 
less than four pence a yard. He gives, therefore, four 
pounds of cotton for one yard of cloth. A pound of cot- 
Ion will make three yards of coarse cloth. With pro- 
per machinery, such as would be now in India but for 
the determination of England to tax the world for tlie main- 
tenance of her system, a pound of cotton could be converted 
into cloth with less labour than is required for the produc- 
tion of the wool itself. Such being the case, a fair division 
would give the producer of the cotton at least one-half of the 
cJoth, and he would receive a yard and a half for a pound, 
whereas he now gives for one yard four pounds. If we now 
add to this that because of the impoverishment that is ibus 
produced he is compelled to fly from the richest soils of the 
world, and apply himself to the cultivation of poor ones that 
yield for wages but two rupees, or one dollar, per month, 
and for profits of capital but sixpence, or twelve cents, per 
acre,* we may be enabled to form some small conception of 

• " General Briggs Btalca, lliat the greater portion of Ihe soil in the distticla 
ceded by the Nizaiii to the British governmenl in !800, waa the rich black 
laiii] lermeil cotton grouniJ. On the occasion of the sarvey, made between 
1803 and 1807, there were entered in one district only (Beltary) 1,460,993 
acres fit for producing cotton, of which 91 1,803 were in actual cultivation, anil 
which, according to Dr. Wight's table of ptoduce, in that part of India should 
have yielded 98,474,724 pounds; but in 1814-15, we find 740,846 acres had 
been abandoned, and that the produce of the whole district did not exceed 
5,378,000 pounds, instead of 98,474,794 pounds a few years before; and 
strange to say, that the sHme public report shows that more cotton passed into 
and through the district in the samB year from the remote districts of the 
Nizom, than was produced in the district alluded to. The cause of the fnlUng 
olT of the cotton culture under our government is but too apparpnl, for we 
find on the same authority, namely, the public reports of the revenue collccloi 
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the extent of indirect taxation levied by England on that 
unfortunate people, and we shall be safe in placing it at 
more than twenty times the value of all the cloth and yarn 
produced in England from all the cotton wool grown in 
India, Egypt, and America. 

The poor Irishman is, by the system, denied the use of 
machinery, and he obtains one yard of cloth for the same 
quantity of grain or pork that would give him two, three, or 
four, if he could place the consumer by the producer. He 
too cultivates poor lands, and then he travels to England 
and spends half a dozen weeks in obtaining a fortnight's 
wages, Wha.t is the extent of the indirect taxation here it 
would be difficult to calculate, but it is quite sufficient to 
account for all the misery of Ireland. 

The planter in Tennessee sells his cotton for five cents per 
pound. By the time it reaches Manchester, it costs eight. 
He buys it back again, obtaining one yard of clolh for two 
pounds of cotton, whereas, if he had the consumer of food in 
his neighbourhood, he would obtain half the cloth yielded 
by his cotton, and would have three yards in place of one. 
He would then clear and cuhivate rich soils, and would 
obtain a bale to the acre instead of half a bale, and would 
sell his timber instead of wasting it as now he does. 

The farmer of Ohio sells his wheat, grown on land that 
yields ten bushels to the acre, at seventy cents. By the 
time it reaches Manchester it is worth a dollar and a half, 
at which price, with the addition of numerous charges, the far- 
mer buys it back : the result of which is, that he obtains for 
the produce of an acre of wheat ninety yards of cloth, the 
produce of about thirty pounds of cotton, for which the pro- 
ducer in Tennessee has received a dollar and fifty cents, 
and which could be converted into cloth for as much more. 

in 1814-15, that the profit on cotton, according to hia own estimate, dd not 
exceed six and a half-pence per acre, while, according to the native collector, 
whose account is more like); to be correct, Cherc waa a dead loss in ordinaty 
seasons of five pence per acre." — Economiil. 
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He cultivates poor soils, whereas, if he had the consmner 
by hia side, he might clear and cultivate rich ones that 
would yield forty bushels fo the acre, and he too could sell his 
timber. 

What is the extent of indirect taxation upon the people 
of the United States by means of the system may perhaps 
be estimated if we take into consideration the following 
facts : — 

I. The labour annually expended in the construction of 
carts, and wagons, and ships, that would be unnecessary if 
the consumer and producer could be permitted to take their 
place by the side of each other, would produce as many 
mills and furnaces as would convert into cloth half the cotton 
and wool produced, and smelt the ore for making all the iron 
used in the Union. To the carts, and wagons, and ships, may 
be added the labour of horses and mules employed in the same 
wasteful work. 

II. The time lost by the persons employed in the work of 
unnecessary transportation and exchange ; by those who are 
idle in whole or in part for want of a regular demand for 
labour ; and by those who are on the road seeking for new 
places of residence ; is more than would be required for the 
work of converting all the wool into cloth, and all the ore 
into iron. 

III. The labour that is now given to the work of cultivat- 
ing poor soils yielding ten bushels to the acre, instead of 
nch ones that are capable of affording tons of food by aid of 
which poor soils might be enriched, would yield double the 
return could the consumer take his place by the side of the 
producer and thus save the manure that is now wasted. 

IV. The labour that is now wasted in making and repair- 
ing roads through new states and territories, and among 
scattered settlements in both old and new states, if applied 
to the improvement of old roads would diminish annuaDy, 
and largely, the cost of transportation of those portions of 
the products of the earth requiring to be exrhange,d. 
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It may safely be asserted that the labour of man as now 
applied is, on an average, but half as productive as it would 
be were it possible for the consumer and the producer to be 
near neighbours to each other, and if so, it follows that the in- 
direct taxation by aid of the colonial system is equal to the 
whole of the present product of the Union, which we have 
estimated at two thousand millions of dollars. If we wish 
evidence of the extent to which taxation is pushed by aid of 
this system, we need only to look to all the colonies of Eng- 
land throughout the world, Ireland, India, the West Indies, 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and South Africa, and we shaU find 
exhaustion and depopulation universal, as it must continue 
to be wherever the power of self-protection has no existence.* 

* "Bath from observalian and Tefls<:lion, I am convinced that a stale en- 
Urely desUtule of manufectures, whatever may be the eitent and nature of its 
staple productions, will alirays be inferior to one (bat combines manulactural 
industry with agricultuml wealth. In the first place, materials to a very large 
amount, which nught be worlsed up to advantage, but wliich will tiol bear the 
cost of distant transportation, are nasled for want of neighbouring manufactures. 
In the next, it is destitute of those towns and villages that grow up around such 
establishments, affording home markets for tile produce of the ^nner, more 
advantageous than those at n distance, and supplying him with necessary ar- 
ticles at a cheaper rate, the price being diminished to the amount of the cost 
of Iransporlatton. Again, manufactures greati; increase the productive re- 
sources of a country ; tiie use of steam and water power, and the vast num- 
ber of mechanical contrivaucea and labour-saving machines set in motion by 
Ihem, augment to an alniost indefinite extent the productive industry of the 
country ; while every discovery in science applicable to the osefol arts which 
manu&ctures give rise to, adds still further to its weallh, It is true that 
the application or science to agricuUure has increased its products, and that 
we have some few labonr-saving machines, but how few and insignitieant are 
they when compared witii those that multiply a thousaud-ibic! the industrial 
capital of a manufacturing distiict! Where manufactures exist, the indivi- 
duals interested in their success and proapatity, from their proximity to each 
other, easily unite their eflbrts for all purposes of common interest, and good 
roads and canals result naturally from such combinations, and convenient lines 
of communication are everywhere established, so as to give to each one his 
fair share of the advantages of trade. We, on Iha contrary, live fer apart, and 
meet but rarely lo take into consideration our common interests ; and when 
we do meet, we remain togeUier too short a time to originate or perfect any 
great measure of general improvement. In purely agricultural districts, there- 
fore, the products of industry find their way to market by miserable roads and 
circuitous lines of communication, lo the great loss and inconvenience of the 
farmer." — Pobisell's Address In the SoaJk Carolina Stale ^griatUarat Sodely. 
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The benefit io the man who plunders towns is small com- 
pared with the injury inflicted upon those who are plundered. 
So is it with taxation, direct or indirect. The amount produced 
is small when compared with the loss that is caused by com- 
pelling men to cultivate poor soils, when they might have rich 
ones were they enabled to improve their machinery of cultiva- 
tion. England gains nothing by this course of action. While 
thus taxing all the world to an amount almost inconceivable, 
she pays heavily herself. She drives capital from employment 
that would be profitable to that which is unprofitable — from 
the cultivation of her own soil to the fashioning of the pro- 
ducts of other soils — and the consequence is that the profits 
derived from its use are less by more than one-half than they 
would otherwise be. She drives labonr from the profitable 
to the unprofitable, and wages are also less by one-half. 
Capital is cheap and governments borrow readily for the 
purposes of war ; and man is cheap while food is dear, and 
therefore men are readily hired for the purpose of keeping in 
subjection the people of England, Ireland, and India, while 
undergoing the operation of having extracted from them a 
large portion of the small wages they are permitted to earn. 
The system is unnatural and unsteady, and therefore it is that 
her workmen are often unemployed by tens of thousands, 
while at other times they arc overworked : and therefore too 
it is that her neighbours are perpetually ruined by its unceas- 
ing instabUitj'. 

To the unsoundness of the system it is due that through- 
out the world protective tariffs exist, having for their object 
the exclusion of British manufectures. Nothing less could 
have introduced the system of protection into these United 
States. Everywhere, however, it has been attempted to cor- 
rect error resulting from the effort by England at indirect 
taxation, by other error in desiring to use tariffs as a means 
of similar taxation at home. It has been the substitution 
of plunder by a pickpocket for that of a highwayman. The 
whole system of indirect taxation is mere petty larceny. It 
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is an attempt to filch that which cannotbe openly ilemanded. 
It is one of those " iuventions" of man by which the few 
are enabled to grow rich at the expense of the many, and is 
therefore greatly favoured bythat class of men who prefer living 
by the labour of others to living by their own. The man who 
plunders a city is of the same species with the highway rob- 
ber. The one who imposes indirect taxes is of the same 
species with the chevalier d'industne. All belong to the ge- 
nus of great men. All are equally destitute of manly or 
generous feeling. The plunderer of cities selects those which 
are weak and defenceless, and the collector of indirect taxes 
selects the commodities used by poor men who cannot de- 
iend themselves, and where the system most prevails men 
are most weak and cheap, and food most dear. 

In India it is found in perfecfion. The Company taxes 
princes and sovereigns by mUlions, and through them their 
subjects. It then seizes on salt, and retails it at a profit 
of from eight hundred to fifteen hundred per cent. Next, it 
taxes commodities on their way to and from market, wher- 
ever they can be found, and then hands over its poor subjects 
to the tender mercies of judges, generals, captains and lieu- 
tenants, zercindars, mundils, potails, and all others of the genus 
whose ybrfe lies in picking pockets with dexterity. 

France has always been governed by financiers, stock- 
jobbers, and other members of the same great family, and 
there the system is carried to greater perfection than else- 
where in Europe, The government takes all that can be 
obtained by direct taxes, then seizes on salt, tobacco, and 
all other of the commodities used by little men, and then 
leaves them in charge of innumerable subordinates engaged 
in abstracting from their pockets by taxes at the gates of 
towns, monopolies, interest upon innumerable mort^agE«, 
and endless fees to lawyers, most of the little that is left 

England exhibits the same system on a grand scale The 
nation taxes the world, and each portion of it that exeicises 
Dower is engaged in the same great work at home. That 
3N 
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portion which calls itself "The State" seizes on sugar, and 
coffee, and tea, and all other of the commodities used by 
little men, and thus levies contributions that could not other- 
wise be obtained. The land-holder picks pockets by aid of 
corn laws. Railroad kings plunder the unhappy traveller by 
high fares, and hereditary legislators pick his pocket by 
doubling the cost of making the road. Lawyers oppose 
local courts lest they should diminish fees. The Bank makes 
loans at two per cent., and renews them to the almost ruined 
debtor at nine. The city of London taxes transportation by 
seizing on the poor carter and taxing his cart, that he may 
contribute to the Lord Mayor's dinner. The number en- 
gaged in the work of indirect taxation— in that of picking 
pockets by aid of monopolies and restrictions — is great, and 
the business appeai-s to be profitable ; but it is one that, 
like all other of the modes of plunder, }ields small return 
to the capital and labour that are employed. 

Where highwaymen are numerous, pickpockets will always 
abound. Where wars are frequent, indirect taxes will be 
numerous, and the peo]>Ie will be poor. The people of the 
United States, happily, have preserved peace more steadily 
than other nations ; (he consequence of which is found in the 
feet that indirect taxes are fewer, and the class that lives by 
the labour of others is smaller than in other parts of the 
world. In the south and west, where poor soils are cul- 
tivated and land is held in large quantities, many modes of 
indirect taxation may be found. Some States own banks, 
and others make canals and railroads, bj aid of all of which 
taxes are collected from the many to be expended by the 
few. Pennsylvania presents to view a considerable class 
that lives by the labour of others, and various modes of pick- 
ing pockets by aid of indirect taxation have been there in 
use. With the gradual substitution of direct taxation, the 
class is becoming less numerous, and soon we may hope to 
see it disappear. In New Jersey, we find an ingenious 
compound of highway robbery and petty larceny. The 
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State '-eil t a C npi } dia mfriislied for its rapac t> the 
e\cl isue [rii liege of trinvp rtii ^ paa'icnEjeia anl meRinn- 
dise by railroal between the two pniiLipil ciliei of the 
Union the conseqnence of which is th t they aie wtise 
accommodated at higher cost, thjn in any other part of 
the country where the same amount of business la done. 
The Company put =! the pi'stol to the heid of the tra\eller, 
and the S itc picks his pocket of its iee The nation is thus 
tTxed to the an ount of millions bj mean of the monty that 
IS thus extorted and bj vait interfeienceb with tr'ide and 
tnvel The fcitite itbelf loses because high freights pre- 
sent the dealing of ita land which remains in many places 
a wildeme^'? where it should be t garden and t! us at the 
cost of millions it acquires a revenue equal to little more 
than one cent pei acre of its surface 

New York makes canals, and then to a^oid la^ng direct 
faxes, imposei i tix on all merchandise earned on rail- 
roads, with 1 new apparently to present the tleirinT and 
drainage of its best lands which jet temam m a slate of 
nature Here we find the pr'ictn'e of petty hrceny on an 
extensive scale. That the State may borrow money cheaply 
by reason of its obligations commanding a high price in the 
market, its creditors are iavesled with a monopoly of furnish- 
ing that species of currency that men most desire to use, to 
wit, bank notes ; and by aid of this grant they are enabled 
to impose heavy taxes upon those who use them, by paying 
them out at par and buying them in at a discount : whereas, 
were the trade in money free, notes would be supplied that 
would be always, and everywhere through the State, at par. 
That trade has in all ages been found by legislators, whether 
hereditary or elective, to aflbrd a convenient mode of picking 
pockets, and therefore it has be.en kept always under their 
especial care, and where most cared for the robbery has in- 
variably been greatest. Here, however, the system is likely 
soon to see its close, for here the people have acquired an 
increase of power. 
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New England is, more than any other part of the world, 
free from this system of plunder. Massachusetts expends 
two milhons, all of which, with the exception of a very in- 
jurious tax on bank stock, and another on sales by auction, 
is honestly taken in the form of taxes demanded directly from 
the owner of the property himself. The people there culfi- 
Tate all their soils. Tfiey know what they piiy for, and 
Ihey receive value for their money. The pickpocket collec- 
tor of indirect taxes has little existence there. 

In the goverament of the Union, on the contrary, the sys- 
tem of indirect taxation is universal. The forms it assumes 
are different at different times. Sometimes duties are speci- 
fic, and the honest man then pays no more than his dishonest 
neighbour. ' At other times they are ad valorem, and then the 
pickpocket, by aid of a false invoice, collects his share of the 
indirect taxation by paying less duty than his honest neigh- 
bour. The few who employ themselves in managing the 
affairs of the many : those who trade in politics : have availed 
themselves of the necessity for protection against the per- 
petual and enormous error of the English system to establish 
revenue tariffs "with incidental protection, and thus to swell 
the amount of taxes to thirty millions of dollars, by aid of 
which armies of officers, civil, military, and naval, are sup- 
ported, and wars are made, and loans are effected: whereas, 
were the system of direct taxation once adopted wars would 
become impossible, for no chief magistrate would dare to re- 
commend one for which the people were to be required to 
pay down in taxes upon their lands, their houses, and their 
merchandise. 

As we pass from the north and east, the land where popu- 
lation is most numerous and land least abundant, to the 
south and west, where land most abounds and men cultivate 
the poorer soils, the love of war increases, and wars flow from 
indirect taxation. If we desire to diminish the love of war 
we must diminish the power of the few to impose such taxes. 
That power is greatest where men are most scattered, and 
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every increase in the tendency to depopulation tends to in- 
crease that power, wJiile every increase in the tendency to 
concentration tends to its diminution. If we wish, then, that 
the whole people shall become as rich, and strong, and free 
and peaceful, as the people of Massachusetts, we must place 
the consumer by the side of the producer in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and otlier States, and thus enable 
the latter to cultivate rich soils, instead of compelhng the for- 
mer to fly to Oregon or Texas, there to become himself a pro- 
ducer, cultivating poor ones. 

Concentration, even to its present extent, cannot be main- 
tained without protection. To repeal even the existing tariff 
would be to drive to the west, there to raise food from poor 
soils, the men who now cultivate rich ones, and with each 
step the power of the few to obtain large revenues by indi- 
rect taxation, and the power to make wars, would increase. 
If we desire to preserve peace, we must arrest the progress 
of depopulation and promote concentration upon rich soils, 
and that can be done only by increased protection, by aid of 
a tariff' that is not/or revenue — a tariff whose direct object 
shall be that of establishing the right of every man to deter- 
mine for himself where he will live, and how he will employ 
his labour, or his capital, or both. What is needed is a dis- 
tinct declaration of a determination on the part of the whole 
nation, farmers and planters, to pursue the course necessary 
for bringing the consumer of cotton, and wool, and food, to 
the side of the producers of those commodities : for bringing 
the lapstone to the hides and the food, instead of carrying the 
hides and the food to the lapstone : and thus to terminate the 
system of indirect taxation by both England and France, and 
to annihilate, by means of measures of peaceful but vigorous 
resistance, the power of those countries to disturb the world 
by means of fleets and armies. Were such a measure once 
deliberately adopted as the policy of the whole nation, eva- 
sion of its provisions would be impossible, for all, males and 
females, old and young, rich and poor, land-owner and la- 
40 
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bourer, would foel that their own interests were directly con- 
cerned in their enforcement. All would feel that the object 
in view was the establishment of their own rigbt to cultivate 
rich soils instead of poor ones, and to receive large wages 
and large rents instead of small ones. The example once 
set and its object distinctly avowed by the United States, it 
would be followed by every nation in Europe, and then capi- 
tal, in the form of machinery, would be seen travelling to 
place itself by the side of the food, the cotton, the wool, and 
the iron ore, and mechanics and labourers would seek the 
lands where food was cheap and man was dear. A brief 
period of determined action would suffice to restore the equi- 
librium, now disturbed, between the demand for, and the 
supply of, both labour and capital in England and France. 
Both would cease to be superabundant, and landlords would 
be found paying high interest for the one, and high wages 
to secure the services of the other. The effort then would be 
to retain bolh at home, and contrivances for expelling them 
would pass out of use. Food would become cheap, whOo 
man would become dear, and the power to maintain large 
armies would soon cease to exist. Labourers would then 
vote, and then taxes would be laid on land : and then fleets, 
and armies, and colonies would pass out of existence, while 
custom-houses would be turned into factories. 

In a natural state of things, the people of the United 
States can manufacture more cheaply than any nation of the 
world. The mechanic wants food, and lodging, and cloth- 
ing. The first they have in vast abundance, and the mate- 
rials for the others equally abound. All that is wanted is 
that the shoemaker with his lapstone shall be permitted to 
take his place by the side of the hides and the food, as he 
would long since have done but for the existence of a dis- 
turbing force of prodigious power, that needs now a decided, 
and vigorous, and united, exertion for its correction. So long 
as it shall be permitted to exist, depopulation and the sys- 
tem of large revenues raised by means of indirect taxation, 
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to be squandered by those who liv by m a n th ffa rs 
of others, must continue. So long at f th p! t 
and farmer must continue to culti t p 1 t d f 

rich ones, and to give a large port n f tl nail pit 
in exchange for a small quantity of I th n S 1 g 
exists, every attempt at tbe establishm nt f f d n f t ad 
must be a failure. With its correction, every obstacle to tlie 
establishment of perfect freedom will disappear, and the 
tariff wOI pass out of existence. Ifs enactment would be a 
declaration of war for the establishment of peace and free 
trade, and when the object of the war should be attained a 
continuance of hostilities would be found annecessary. 

The interest of every farmer and planter, and of every la- 
bourer and mechanic, is directly concerned in the adoption of a 
measure of this kind, and one that shall be calculated promptly 
to produce the effect desired ; but it is not more his interest than 
it is his duty. So long as the present system shall endure, 
trade of every kind must continue subject to the violent fluc- 
tuations which enable the few to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the many, and enable gambling speculators to hve 
in palaces and ride in coaches by aid of the indirect taxation 
levied upon the hard-working mechanic and honest trader 
ruined by changes in the value of their properly. So long as 
it shall continue to endure, usury laws must continue to exist, 
whereas, when trade shall once be permitted to take its natu- 
ral course, it will he found that of all commodities money ia 
the one that tends most to permanence of value. So long 
as it shall endure, England will continue to maintain expen- 
sive establishments on barren rocks that she may be enabled, 
by aid of the smuggler, to set at defiance every effort at con- 
centration on the part of the people of Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and so long must false invoices and perjury character- 
ize the whole of her foreign trade. So long as it shall en- 
dure, the people of the United States must continue to bar- 
barize themselves by flying from friends, relatives, school- 
houses, and churches: those of Ireland must continue (o 
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shoot landlords and landlord's agents : and those of India to 
play the part of assassins, under the name of thugs and 
phansigars. It is therefore the bounden duty of every man 
desirous to promote the great cause of morality, of justice, 
and of truth, to unite his efforts with those of his neighbour 
for the early accomplishment of the great object. 

But, it may be asked, what will become of the revenue .' 
Tariffs for revenue should have no existence. Interferences 
with trade are to be tolerated only as measures of self-pro- 
tection. Every man who enjoys security should contribute 
directly for its maintenance, and then he would have cheap 
government, and good government. With every step in the 
progress towards placing the consumer by the side of the pro- 
ducer there would be diminished necessity for the mainte- 
nance of costly missions and expensive negotiations, and the 
trader in politics would have diminished chances of profit or 
distinction. Great men would become less, while the little 
men : those who minded their own business : would become 
greater. With the abolition of British and French fleets and 
armies the necessity for maintaining American fleets and 
armies would diminish and finally pass away, while the 
power of self-defence would increase, by the concentration of 
population and increase of means of intercourse. Men would 
cease to disperse themselves so widely over the west. Colo- 
nization would proceed naturally, and colonists would cease 
to require fort.S or troops to defend them, because they would 
be strong in union with each other, and because they would 
cease to press so heavily upon the poor natives of the forest. 
Trade with the consumers of cotton, and of other of the com- 
modities produced in the Union, would increase as those con- 
sumers were more and more enabled to consume their own 
food, and the power to maintain ships would increase as the 
necessity for dependence upon them diminished. The ocean 
would be covered with steam-ships capable of defending 
themselves, and also capable of being converted into ships 
of war should war occur in self-defence, but wars would 
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cease. The people everywhere love peace, as will be fully 
shown when the system of indirect taxation at home, and 
that of ships, colonies, and commerce abroad : the systems 
which great men patronize : shall have seen their end, a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. By degrees expor- 
tations of food would cease, except in the form of cloth, 
or yarn, or iron, or other manufactured commodities: and 
importations would become limited to those commodities for 
which the climate was ucsuited, or those finer articles on 
which small duties could alone, under any circumstances, 
be levied, of which the consumption would he vastly in- 
creased, to the improvement of both knowledge and taste. 
Reyenue and expenditure would fall together, and ultimately 
it might, and we think would, prove that five millions of 
dollars would more than suffice for all the necessary expenses 
of a people of thirty miilions, while the product of those 
thirty millions would be more than double that of the pre- 
sent twenty-one millions. That sum would be equal to one- 
sixth of a dollar per head, and it might be raiaed without 
the necessity for a single revenue officer of the general 
government. With each step in the progress of dimniu- 
tion in the quantity of the machinery of exchange, its qua- 
lity would improve, and men would travel bj thousinds 
where now go hundreds; their power of locomotion, and 
their disposition to see the world increasing is the nccesufy 
tlierefor diminished : and ultimately it would be seen that 
in a natural state of things man and machinery move, and 
food tends to stay at home : whereas, in Europe, wh^rt he is 
kept. poor, it is held that man is the most difficult ol all 
commodities to be moved. Man and machinery can afford 
to pay high freights, while fuel and food must be carried 
cheaply, or not at all. The increased transport of the former, 
and more valuable, commodities, would tend to give perfect 
roads and perfect ships, and both man and machinery would 
travel at far less cost than now. 

The first and great desire of man is that of maintaining and 
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